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PREFACE 


Tue History of Greek Sculpture, 600-323 B.C., 
forms one of the subjects of examination in the 
classical school at Oxford. The only collection 
of ancient authorities on this subject available for 
study is that of Overbeck (Die antiken Schrift- 
guellen zur Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei 
den Griechen, Leipzig, 1868). Since this work 
aims at completeness, it contains some thousands 
of passages which are not necessary for such 
study of Greek sculpture as is required of Uni- 
versity students, while, on the other hand, it 
provides neither translation nor commentary. 
I have, therefore, at the request of Professor 
Gardner, selected such passages as appeared 
from their intrinsic interest or difficulty to re- 
quire special study by those offering the subject 
for examination, adding some few to which atten- 
tion has been called since the publication of 
Overbeck’s work. As a rule, the inscriptions 
of artists (which may be read in Léwy’s /z- 
sthriften griechiscther Bildhauer) have not been 
included, except in a few cases where the matter 
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or form of the inscription seemed to make this 
desirable; to those which are merely signatures 
reference is made in the discussions of date 
which follow each heading where necessary. In 
order to save space many passages have been 
omitted in which the text presents no difficulty 
of translation and has no descriptive interest: 
a list of the works mentioned in such passages is 
appended to the account of each sculptor. 

Since this book is not intended to fill the place 
of systematic histories of sculpture, such as those 
of Overbeck and Collignon, notes are not given 
where a reference to those works can be supplied, 
and references to periodical and current literature 
are in general not given except where the book 
or article quoted has appeared within the last two 
years, or where it seems worthy of consultation 
in addition to the text-books. It has not been 
thought necessary to devote much space to ques- 
tions of textual criticism ; the passages are quoted 
from the standard texts of each author with but 
few divergences. 

The author desires to express his sincere thanks 
to Professor Gardner for his constant help and 
encouragement, and for the thorough revision to 
which the proof-sheets were submitted by him as 
they issued from the press. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


THE earliest works of Greek literature dealing with 
the subject of Sculpture were the practical treatises of 
artists whose aim was to lay down a canon of proportions 
applicable to the human figure. Of these the first was 
the ‘Canon’ of POLYKLEITOS (mentioned by Galen, 
No. 163), which dates from the latter half of the fifth 
century, and took the form of a commentary on the 
‘doryphoros’ of the same master. If we may judge by 
the only quotation preserved (v. No. 163 note), it 
attempted a mathematical demonstration of the pro- 
portions which produce beauty in the human frame. 
Polykleitos had many followers in the branch of lite- 
rature which he founded!, amongst whom we may select 
for remark EUPHRANOR (No. 230), and MENAICHMOS, 
an artist briefly referred to by Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 80 in 
the words ‘ Menaechmi uitulus genu premitur replicata 
ceruice ; ipse Menaechmus scripsit de sua arte.’ His 
date cannot be fixed with certainty, but he may probably 
be assigned to the fourth century B.C. 

The history and criticism of sculpture became objects 
of a new interest in the days of the early Peripatetics and 
their many-sided literary activity. ARISTOTLE himself 


1 Vitruu. VII. Praef 14, gives a list of writers who ‘ praecepta 
symmetriarum conscripserunt.’ 
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is the author of some interesting criticisms of painting}, 
and in £7¢h. vi. 1141 a, 10, mentions Pheidias and Poly- 
kleitos as the masters of their respective crafts—sculpture 
in marble in the first case, bronze-casting in the second. 
His successors in the Peripatetic school seem to have 
collected biographical material for the history of sculp- 
ture. Quasi-genealogical tables showing the succession 
in schools of philosophy were drawn up, and it would 
seem that artistic pedigrees were traced in the same 
manner. It is probable that DuRIS of Samos, a pupil 
of Theophrastos, was among the first to take up these 
studies ; we find him quoted by Pliny as the authority 
for an anecdote told of Lysippos. The collection of 
anecdotes and dmopOéyyara was a favourite occupation 
with the Peripatetics; it has left marked traces in the 
conventional history of Painting as seen in Pliny’s thirty- 
fifth book. No doubt, too, the numerous writers zepi 
edpnudtrwy to whom this period of learned activity gave 
birth, contributed somewhat to the history of Art. 

The most important works, however, for our purpose 
were still those of men who were themselves sculptors. 
XENOKRATES, a member of the school of Lysippos 
(v. Part IV, § 2 ad fin.), is mentioned by Pliny as an 
authority both on sculpture and painting, and may with 
much probability be identified with the artist of the 
same name known to us from inscriptions found at 
Oropos and Elateia (Lowy 135 a@6c). If this be correct, 
he was an Athenian by birth, the son of Ergophilos; his 
‘floruit’ must be placed about the middle of the third 
century B.C. Pliny couples with his name that of 
ANTIGONOS, one of the sculptors employed by Attalos I 
of Pergamon on the memorials of his victories over the 


1 Poet. 1448 a, 5, 1450.2, 26; Pol. v (viii). 1340 2, 35. 
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Gauls (No. 261). From a notice relating to the Nemesis 
of Agorakritos at Rhamnus (No. 137 note) we learn that 
he was a native of Karystos; and Wilamowitz therefore 
identifies him with Antigonos of Karystos, the author of 
lives of the philosophers and of a wapaidgwy cvvaywyn. 
We may with much probability attribute to one or other 
of these writers the series of criticisms tabulated in § 2, 
which clearly proceed from an admirer of Lysippos, and 
take no account of early sculpture. Beside criticism of 
style, however, these writers certainly gave a statistical 
account of the works of the great artists; they wrote of 
painting as well as of sculpture, and Diogenes Laertios 
(vii. 188) speaks of a picture whose existence is unknown 
to Xenokrates and evex to Antigonos. 

The work of Antigonos called forth a reply from the 
pen of POLEMON of Ilion, a widely-travelled man, who 
wrote numerous guide-books to the places which he 
visited. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(204-181 B.C.), and is probably to be identified with the 
person of the same name and origin who obtained 
mpofevia from the Delphians in 176 B.C. (Dittenberger, 
Syll. 198). The title of one of his works is given as ra 
mpos *Adatov kat Avrtyovoy, the first named author being 
a Mitylenaean by birth, who wrote zept dyaAparoTody. 
We seem to hear an echo of the controversy in the 
passage of Zenobius (O. S. 836) referred to above, where 
the statement of Antigonos as to the inscription on 
the Nemesis of Rhamnus is met by a counter argument 
introduced by the words od davjacrév 6€1. To each of 
the great artistic centres of Greece—Olympia’, Delphi, 


1 For other possible cases cf. Urlichs, Veber griechische Kunst- 
schriftsteller, pp. 34 ff. 
2 This is assumed by Preller, who assigns Fr. 21-23 to the work. 
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the Athenian Akropolis—Polemon devoted a special 
work. He busied himself with the collection of in- 
scriptions bearing on the subjects of his study, and 
hence earned the sobriquet of 6 orndoxéras. Other 
mepinyntal were HELIODOROS of Athens, whose work 
de Atheniensium anathematis is mentioned by Pliny, and 
HEGESANDROS of Delphi, from whom the notice preserved 
in No. 31 is quoted by Athenaios. ALKETAS also wrote 
an account of the offerings at Delphi (v. No. 196 note). 
The next phenomenon of importance in the history of 
art-criticism is that of the comparative method employed 
by the literary critics. It would seem that especially 
at Pergamon, where the royal house accumulated art- 
treasures of all periods—it became the fashion to draw 
up chronological tables of the great authors, to each of 
whom a brief criticism—often a catchword—was assigned ; 
and we find unmistakable traces of an arrangement of 
sculptors and painters in parallel seriest. Robert has 
endeavoured to show that the Canon of ten sculptors 
given by Quintilian (§ 4) was drawn up at Pergamon as 
the counterpart of the famous Canon of the Ten Orators, 
but it seems clear that that Canon is itself of later origin 
than was formerly supposed ?, and that we are only 
justified in attributing to the Pergamenes the formation 
of a list or Canon of sculptors of indefinite number 
arranged chronologically, with a fixed scale of apprecia- 
tions. The great importance of their work lies in the fact 
rightly pointed out by Robert, that they put an end to 


' See § 4, Nos. 87, 125, and the collection of passages in Brzoska, 
De Canone decem oratorium, pp. 81 ff. 

* See the authors quoted by Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur in der Alexandrinerseit, ii. 485, note 110, and 675, 
additional note on chap. xx, pp. §21-523. 
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the exclusive primacy of Lysippos, and brought earlier 
sculpture and with it Pheidias in to the place of honour 
which they merited. To this school of critics belong 
CICERO (106-43 B.C.), DIONYSIOS of HALIKARNASSOS 
(temp. Augustus), and above all QUINTILIAN (35- 
y5 A.D.). 

The last century before Christ produced one more 
book written by an artist which was of importance. 
This was the work in five volumes by PASITELES 
dealing with ‘nobilia’ or ‘ mirabilia opera in toto orbe,’ 
as the title is given by Pliny. The author was a Greek 
sculptor born in Magna Graecia, who became a Roman 
citizen in 87 B.C., and is twice spoken of by Pliny as 
a contemporary of Pompey the Great (106-48 B.C.). 

With Pasiteles closes the series of professional writers 
on art ; henceforward we have to deal with the encyclo- 
paedic writers of the Roman period, who draw their 
information from the copious stores of Greek learning. 
The first of these is VARRO (116-27 B.C.), quoted by 
Pliny as a cardinal authority, in the sphere of whose all- 
embracing activity art was naturally included, although 
we have no direct testimony to the existence of a special 
‘History of Art’ amongst his works. No doubt bio- 
graphies of the great sculptors found a place in the 
gallery of ‘Imagines’ which he formed. 

We may pass rapidly over the Augustan period, 
briefly mentioning the geographical work of STRABO 
and the treatise of VITRUVIUS on architecture, both of 
which furnish information relating to our subject, and, 
after noticing the work of C. Licinius MUCIANUS ‘ter 
consul’ (for the last time in 72 A.D.), who was relegated 
by Nero to an honourable banishment as proconsul of 
Asia, and wrote a popular account of his province and 
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its sights which seems to have been tinged by a taste 
for the marvellous, proceed at once to deal with the elder 
PLINY (23-79 A.D.), our capital authority for the history 
of sculpture and sculptors. It is characteristic of his 
great work!, the Natural History in thirty-seven books, 
published in 77 A.D. and dedicated to Titus, the Imperator 
and co-regent, that sculpture and painting find a place 
as branches of mineralogy—since the last five books treat 
of metals, minerals, rocks and precious stones, with their 
uses in medicine, daily life, and art. 

The sections important for our purpose are the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) xxxiv. 15-48. On the art of bronze-casting, portrait 
statues, famous colossi, &c. 

(2) xxxiv. 49-93. A history of bronze-casters. Pliny 
opens with a chronological’ table of the masters of the 
art (v. infr. § 4), followed by special notices of Pheidias, 
Polykleitos, Myron, Pythagoras, Lysippos and his school, 
——with a series of criticisms collected infr. § 2—to which 
are appended short notes on Telephanes, Praxiteles, and 
Kalamis. This takes us to § 71, after which we have an 
alphabetical list of artists and their works extending from 
8§ 72-83, followed by notes on the Pergamene artists and 
Boethos (§ 84). Pliny then gives three short alphabetical 
lists, comprising 

(2) Aequalitate celebrati artifices sed nullis operum 
suorum praecipui (§ 85). 

(2) Qui eiusdem generis opera fecerunt (§§ 86-90). 
Amongst the subjects enumerated the term ‘ philosophi’ 
frequently appears ; this seems to refer not to statues 
of famous philosophers, but to portraits of civilians in 
the garb of daily life. 


' His History of his own Times in thirty-one books is lost. 
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(c) (Qui fecerunt) athletas et armatos et uenatores 
sacrificantesque (§ 91). 

Miscellaneous notes (§§ 92, 93) complete the account 
of bronze-casting. 

(3) xxxiv. 140, 141. On the use of iron in sculpture. 

(4) xxxvi. 9-43. On sculpture in marble. After a 
historical section, beginning with the earliest sculptors,and 
dealing chiefly with Pheidias and his pupils, Praxiteles, 
Skopas, and their contemporaries (§§ 9-31) and some 
miscellaneous notes (§ 32), Pliny enumerates briefly 
some of the most famous works of sculpture preserved 
at Rome, notably in the ‘monumenta’ of Asinius Pollio, 
the ‘porticus Octauiae, the ‘horti Seruiliani,’ and the 
Palace of the Caesars on the Palatine (§$ 33-38). A 
group of miscellaneous notes ($$ 39-43) brings the section 
to a close. 

The question as to the sources whence Pliny drew his 
information is a difficult one to answer. He tells us in 
his Preface (§ 17) that the Natural History embodies the 
results of a reading which extended to 2000 volumes, 
and that 100 ‘exquisiti auctores’ were employed in its 
composition. The Preface is followed by a series of 
Indices, giving for each book a table of contents and 
a list of ‘auctores, in which Latin authors are first 
enumerated, then Greek. Two facts seem to be clearly 
established by the study which Brunn and others have 
devoted to these Indices :— 

(i.) The Roman authors are mentioned in the order in 
which they were used. 

(ii.) The Greek authors are often grouped according 
to their subjects ; in such cases only one was (generally 
speaking) directly or at least constantly used by Pliny, 
who places his name either first or last on the list. 
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The second principle has an important application in 
the present case. In the Index to Book XXXIV we 
find a list of Greek authorities on sculpture’ terminating 
with the name of Pasiteles—the others are Menaichmos, 
Xenokrates, Antigonos, Duris, and Heliodoros—while in 
those of Books XXXIII and XXXV the name of 
Pasiteles heads the list of Greek writers on art and in 
the Index to Book XXXVI the same author figures 
early in the list and seems to be the only source of 
information on sculpture. We are therefore entitled 
to assume that Pasiteles was the chief authority—the 
‘exquisitus auctor’—among the Greeks consulted by 
Pliny in these sections. But it does not follow that he 
did not also consult the other authors above-named ; 
Duris is quoted by name in No. 241, and the criticisms 
which seem to proceed from Xenokrates or Antigonos 
may be immediately derived from those authors. Among 
the Roman authors the name of Varro, which appears in 
the Indices of Books XX XITI-XXXVII, may clearly be 
recognized as that of the chief authority on art. Indeed, 
Mucianus is the only other writer named in the Indices 
who can have contributed much information on the 
subject of sculpture. But there can be no doubt that 
a large element in the sections under discussion consists 
of information drawn from miscellaneous sources and 
from Pliny’s own observation. This is especially true 
of the notices of works preserved at Rome, with regard 
to which Pliny notices any changes in the place of 
exhibition made by the Emperors down to Vespasian. 
There is no adequate ground for the supposition that 
catalogues of the principal collections in Rome were 


' Sculpture is rendered by ‘toreutice,’ on which use see Nos. 119, 
160 and notes. 
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made by Vespasian’s order and were among the authorities 
used by Pliny. 

The younger Pliny has left us an amusing account of 
his father’s studious habits (Z@. iii. 5). From sunrise to 
sunset he amassed notes and filled commonplace books 
—‘nihil enim legit quod non excerperet.’ Even in his 
bath ‘audiebat aliquid aut dictabat’; and on his jour- 
neys he was constantly accompanied by a shorthand 
writer. The question has been debated whether in the 
sections on sculpture we have a collection of such scat- 
tered notes as the younger Pliny describes, arranged as 
far as possible under heads—or whether Pliny copies as 
far as possible from a single source with occasional 
insertions. The latter view is maintained by Oeh- 
michen, who tries to show from the construction of 
the alphabetical lists and other signs that Pliny copied 
from an alphabetic dictionary of artists, written by Pasi- 
teles and translated by Varro, making numerous additions 
referring to his own times. But this is more than doubt- 
ful, since Pliny himself tells us that the title of Pasiteles’ 
work was ‘ quinque uolumina nobilium operum in toto 
orbe,’ which cannot have been a dictionary of artists, 
nor is the rule that the order KX, II®, OT is preserved 
in the Latin lists without exceptions. Analogies to 
both the methods of composition mentioned above may 
be drawn from other parts of Pliny’s work, and it is 
probably safer to assume that the chronological table 
and alphabetical lists are both the handiwork of Pliny, 
while the notices of individual artists are to be referred 
to his miscellaneous sources, of whom Varro and Pasi- 
teles are no doubt the chief. On the criticisms of the 
great bronze-casters see § 2. 

Among the Greek writers of the following generation 
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the names of PLUTARCH (circ. 46-120 A.D.) and his 
somewhat younger contemporary, the rhetorician DION 
CHRYSOSTOM(S of Prusa, deserve mention, since both 
display an interest in art and furnish information of 
value, although the accuracy of the last-named is 
doubtful. 

The second century A.D. supplies one authority of 
capital importance. This is PAUSANIAS, a native of 
Asia Minor, who wrote a mepijynois “EAAdSos in ten 
books, of which the fifth at least was completed in 
173 4.D. The honesty of Pausanias is a matter of hot 
dispute, and his detractors seek to prove that, although 
he speaks as an eye-witness, his work is in fact a com- 
pilation from earlier sources, amongst which the work of 
Polemon (v. supr.) is supposed to hold the chief place as 
an authority on works of art. This view is not, however, 
confirmed by a comparison of the fragments of Polemon 
with the work of Pausanias, and the tendency of recent 
criticism! has been to absolve Pausanias from the charge 
of dishonesty, and to regard his account of his travels 
as generally credible, though not to exclude the use 
of literary sources in the work of composition. It is 
specially noticeable that the objects of interest which he 
describes belong ez¢/er to the period previous to 150 B.C. 
or to his own time. Whatever conclusions may be 
drawn from this fact, there can be no question as to 
the value of Pausanias’ descriptions so far as they go, 
although the affectations and archaisms of the language 
in which they are clothed render them unattractive. 
The style and tone of Herodotos are imitated throughout. 
Pausanias is the latest author who deals professedly with 


" See especially Gurlitt, Veber Pausantas (1890); Heberdey, Die 
Reisen des Pausantas (1894). 
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art-criticism, but much valuable information is to be 
gleaned from the “ittérateurs and compilers of his 
generation and that which succeeded it. LUCIAN (born 
125 A.D.) was keenly interested in sculpture of all periods, 
and has left us some just and striking criticisms, of which 
No. 67 isa good specimen. Two of his numerous writings 
may be singled out for mention. The first is the Eixdves, 
in which an ideal beauty (‘ Panthea’) is constructed by 
a synthetic process, four masterpieces of sculpture and 
a like number of pictures being called into requisition. 
The first-named are—the Knidian Aphrodite of Praxi- 
teles, the Aphrodite év Kyaos of Alkamenes, the ‘ So- 
sandra’ of Kalamis, and the Lemnian Athene of Pheidias, 
and the special points of beauty in each are noted. In 
the birowevdys, a satire on the appetite for the marvellous, 
the scenery of the ghost-story is laid in a house filled with 
works by the great masters—the diskobolos of Myron, 
the Harmodios and Aristogeiton of Kritios and Nesiotes, 
the diadumenos of Polykleitos, and a realistic portrait by 
Demetrios. 

Before we leave the writers of the Second Sophistic, 
we must mention among other sources ATHENAIOS, 
whose Acitvocogicris seems to have been published later 
than the death of Commodus (192 A.D.); DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, whose lives of the philosophers contain 
biographical details of some importance; and KALLI- 
STRATOS, who took up a branch of literature of which 
the two Philostrati were the masters, the application of 
rhetoric to the description of works of art ;—whether real 
or imaginary, may be and has been disputed. Reference 
is made to his descriptions of statues on pp. 161, 172. 

To the period of the Second Sophistic belong also the 
writings of those among the early fathers of the Christian 
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Church, who for apologetic or controversial purposes 
touch on the subject of Greek art. Their statements 
must, however, be received with caution, as neither 
TATIAN, who devotes a section of some length in his 
treatise ‘contra Graecos’ to the enumeration of criminal 
or disreputable characters to whom statues had been 
raised ; nor ATHENAGORAS, who in his ‘ Libellus pro 
Christianis’ deals with the principal ‘idols’ and their 
makers, were critical as to their sources of information. 
Nor is the testimony of CLEMENT of Alexandria above 
suspicion. 

The classical literature of Greece expired with the 
ancient religion, and among the last writers of declin- 
ing Paganism we may briefly mention the rhetoricians 
LIBANIOS and HIMERIOS, who occasionally notice works 
of art. Meanwhile lexicographers were storing the 
mutilated remains of ancient learning, derived ulti- 
mately from the Alexandrine cities, and recast by 
such commentators as Didymos in the Augustan age 
and Symmachos somewhat later. Some fragments of 
these compilations have reached us in the annotated 
texts of the poets, and notably in the Scholia Vetera 
on Aristophanes. 

In the voluminous literature of Byzantium only one 
name need detain us—that of NIKETAS AKOMINATOS 
of Chonai in Phrygia, who seems to have been genuinely 
interested in the art-treasures removed from Greece to 
Constantinople. Both in his historical writings and in 
his special treatise ‘On the Statues at Constantinople, 
he has left us descriptions turgid in style and possibly 
not too accurate, but yet of distinct value. He lived 
circ. T150-1210 A.D. His somewhat older contem- 
porary, John TZETZES, was a thoroughly uncritical and 
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inaccurate writer, whose interest is merely in anecdote ; 
no passage from his writings is included in this selection. 

No mention has been made in this summary of the 
Anthology as a source of information on sculpture. 
Among the epigrams of all periods which find a place 
in it many have reference to works of art, but few of 
these are of any value, since the greater number are not 
descriptive but purely ‘epideictic’ in character. Two 
epigrammatists alone deserve to be named, and both 
belong to the Hellenistic period. These are POSEI- 
DIPPOS (not to be identified with the comedian), whose 
‘floruit’ may be placed circ. 250 B.C., and ANTIPATER 
of Sidon, of whom Cicero (De Or. iii. 194) speaks as 
recently deceased in 91 B.C. 


§ 2. THE CRITICISMS OF THE GREAT 
BRONZE-CASTERS. 


Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 54 sqq. (PHIDIAS) primus artem 
toreuticen aperuisse atque demonstrasse merito iudicatur. 
(POLYCLITUS) consummasse hanc scientiam iudicatur et 
toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias aperuisse; proprium 
eius est uno crure ut insistere ut signa excogitasse, quad- 
rata tamen esse ea ait Uarro et paene ad exemplum. 
(MvyroN) primus multiplicasse ueritatem uidetur, nume- 
rosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria dili- 
gentior; et ipse tamen corporum tenus curiosus animi 
sensus non expressisse, capillum quoque et pubem non 
emendatius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas instituisset. 
(PYTHAGORAS) primus neruos et uenas expressit capil- 
lumque diligentius. (LYSIPPUS) statuariae arti pluri- 
mum traditur contulisse capillum exprimendo, capita 
minora faciendo quam antiqui, corpora graciliora sic- 
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cioraque, per quae proceritas signorum maior uideretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen symmetria quam diligen- 
tissime custodiuit noua intactaque ratione quadratas 
ueterum staturas permutando. 

Diog. Laert. viii. 46 Hv@ayépay, aprov doxodvra pudyod 
kal oupperplas eoroxdobat. 

The above criticisms, abstracted from Pliny’s account 
of the great bronze-casters, and from Diogenes Laertius, 
unmistakably form a connected series. They corre- 
spond to a parallel series of criticisms on the great 
painters — especially Apollodoros, Zeuxis, Parrhasios, 
Euphranor, Aristeides, Apelles (v. O. S. 1641, 1647, 
1724, 1802, 1779, 1900)—which are couched in the 
same technical language. Catchwords of criticism 
such as the use ‘hic primus ... (borrowed, no doubt, 
from the literature wepi eipnudrwy of the Hellenistic and 
later periods), and the phrase ‘plurimum arti contulit’ 
recur in both series, and the technical and professional 
character of the criticisms themselves shows them to 
proceed from an artist or a school. The mention of 
Varro seems to show that Pliny derived them directly 
from him!. But we must go beyond Varro in the 
search for their origin. Furtwangler notes that the 
critic had two main points in view: 

(1) pvOuds and cupperpla. Both are mentioned in the 
fragmentary note on Pythagoras preserved only by 
Diogenes. ‘Symmetria’ which ‘non habet Latinum 
nomen’ is prominent in Pliny, and ‘ numerosior’ seems 
to be a translation of evpvOucrepos. 


* That Varro is quoted, as it were, incidentally does not prove 
that he was the authority ov/y for the sentence containing his 
name. Furtwangler compares a similar quotation from Cato in 
xvii. 86. 
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(2) Naturalism in details, such as sinews, veins, and 
especially hair. 

These are precisely what we should expect from an 
artist of the school of Lysippos; and accordingly it 
is not surprising to find that the series leads up to 
Lysippos as the goal of progress in sculpture. From 
this standpoint Pheidias was the first to ‘reveal’ the 
art (cp. ‘artis fores apertas, xxxv. 61 of the painter 
Apollodoros) ; Polykleitos expounded it more fully, but 
left somewhat to be desired in the proportions of his 
squarely built figures; Myron is placed above Poly- 
kleitos, because there was more variety in his attitudes 
and therefore in his proportions ; Pythagoras succeeded 
where Myron had failed, in the treatment of hair and 
similar details, while Lysippos surpassed his predecessors 
in all points. A Greek artist, then, subsequent to Lysip- 
pos but influenced by his school, must be the author of 
the criticisms. Robert held that Xenokrates (v. supr.) 
fulfilled the conditions ; but some indications appear to 
point rather to Antigonos of Karystos. It is to be 
noted that Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, both of whom 
preserve portions of the criticism on Pythagoras, also 
distinguish zwo artists of the name. Now Diogenes 
certainly read the work of Antigonos, which he quotes, 
ii. 15 (=O. S. 435), and ix. 49 (=O. S. 466). Moreover, 
it may perhaps be inferred from the fact that Pausanias 
knows only one Pythagoras, that Polemon corrected the 
error in his polemic against Antigonos. In xxxv. 68 
Pliny quotes ‘Antigonus et Xenocrates qui de pictura 
scripsere’ for a statement regarding Parrhasios—a form 
of expression which in such a writer as Pliny might well 
be the equivalent of ‘Antigonos, guoting Xenokrates.’ 
It seems highly probable that the same pair of authors 
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are to be recognized in the ‘artifices qui compositis 


uoluminibus condidere haec’ of No. 180. 


‘ Alii,’ in the 


same passage, may perhaps refer to Polemon. 


§ 3. THE CANON OF SCULPTORS. 


Quint. xii. 10. 7 Similis 
in statuariis differentia. 
Nam duriora et Tuscanicis 
proxima CALLON  atque 
HEGESIAS, iam minus ri- 
gida CALAMIS, molliora 
adhuc supra dictis MYRON 
fecit. Diligentia ac decor 
in POLYCLITO supra cete- 
ros, cui quamquam a pleris- 
que tribuitur palma, tamen, 
ne nihil detrahatur, deesse 
pondus putant. Nam ut 
humanae formae decorem 
addiderit supra uerum, ita 
non expleuisse deorum auc- 
toritatem uidetur. Quin 


aetatem quoque grauiorem: 


dicitur refugisse nihil ausus 
ultra leues genas. At quae 
POLYCLITO defuerunt, PHI- 
DIAE atque ALCAMENI 
dantur. PHIDIAS tamen 
dis quam hominibus effin- 
gendis melior artifex cre- 
ditur, in ebore uere longe 
citra aemulum, uel si nihil 


The same variety reigns 
among sculptors. For the 
works of KALLON and 
HEGESIAS are stiff, and 
closely resemble Etruscan 
sculptures, those of KALA- 
MIS are less rigid, and those 
of MYRON yet more supple. 
In accurate workmanship 
and in grace POLYKLEITOS 
is unsurpassed ; although, 
however, many authorities 
award him the palm, yet— 
lest he should be accounted 
perfect—it is thought that 
he lacks dignity. For while 
he imparted to the human 
form a grace beyond nature, 
he failed, as it seems, to 
express adequately the 
majesty of the gods. More- 
over it is said that he shrank 
from the treatment of 
mature age and attempted 
nothing save  beardless 
cheeks. But the qualities 
lacking in POLYKLEITOS 
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nisi Mineruam Athenis aut 
Olympium in Elide Iouem 
fecisset, cuius pulchritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam re- 
ceptae religioni uidetur: 
adeo maiestas operis deum 
aequauit. Ad ueritatem 
LYSIPPUM ac PRAXITELEN 
accessisse optime  adfir- 
mant: nam DEMETRIUS 
tanquam nimius in ea repre- 
henditur et fuit similitu- 
dinis quam _pulchritudinis 
amantior. 


Cic. Brut. 18. 70 Quis 
enim eorum qui haec minora 
animaduertunt, non _intel- 
ligit CANACHI signa rigi- 
diora esse quam ut imiten- 
tur ueritatem ; CALAMIDIS 
dura illa quidem, sed tamen 
molliora quam CANACHI; 
nondum MYRONIS satis ad 
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are assigned to PHEIDIAS 
and ALKAMENES. PHEI- 
DIAS, however, is thought 
to have displayed higher 
art in his statues of gods 
than in those of mortals: in 
ivory indeed he would be 
without a rival, had he only 
made the Athena at Athens 
or the Olympian Zeus in 
Elis, whose beauty seems 
to have added somewhat 
to the received religion ; 
so adequate to the divine 
nature is the grandeur of 
his work. It is asserted 
that LysIPPpos and PRAXI- 
TELES most successfully 
aimed at truth to nature, 
while DEMETRIOS is blamed 
for excess in this respect ; he 
attached more value to pre- 
cise resemblance than to 
beauty. 


Who is there among 
those who pay attention to 
these minor arts who does 
not feel that the statues of 
KANACHOS are too rigid to 
be true to nature? Those 
of KALAMIS are stiff, it is 
true, but more supple than 
those of KANACHOS ; those 
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ueritatem adducta, iam 
tamen quae non dubites 
pulchra dicere: pulchriora 
etiam POLYCLITI et iam 
plane perfecta, ut mihi qui- 
dem uideri solent ? 


Strab. viii. 372 ra ToAv- 
kveirov Edava tH wey Téexv7n 
KdAALoTa TOY TavTwY, TOAUTE- 
dea 58 Kal peyeOer Tay Pe- 
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of MYRON have not attained 
complete fidelity to nature, 
but they may without 
hesitation be pronounced 
beautiful: while those of 
POLYKLEITOS are yet more 
beautiful and indeed, in my 
own opinion, quite perfect ? 


The statues of Polyklei- 
tos are artistically speaking 
the most beautiful ofall, but 
in magnificence and sub- 


diov AeuTdpevae limity they are surpassed 


by those of Pheidias. 


On the school from which these criticisms proceed 
v. supr. § 1. Although Quintilian selects ten names, 
which form a parallel series to that of the Ten Orators 
(he enumerates eleven painters in § 3), we are not to 
suppose that a classical Canon of Ten Sculptors had 
been formed. Cicero adds Kanachos, Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos (No. 87), Kallimachos, Lucian (No. 67), Kritios 
and Nesiotes, all in passages which betray the influence 
of the same school of criticism. For the parallel series 
of painters see Quint. xii. 10. 3. A comparison of the 
two series will show that the criticisms are of a wholly 
different order to those tabulated in § 2. They do not 
bear on technical points, but embody a broad appreciation 
of style, and are often illustrated by a catchword (‘pondus’ 
‘decor,’ ‘diligentia, ‘ ueritas, ‘uéyeOos,’ in the Canon of 
Sculptors ; ‘cura,’ ‘ratio,’ ‘facilitas, ‘gratia, in that of 
painters may be mentioned). Pheidias and Polykleitos 
take the place of Lysippos as the masters of their art, 
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while even earlier sculptors, who are passed over in 

silence by the professional critics, obtain due recog- 

nition. 
§4. PLINY’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(xxxiv. 49 sqq.). 

B.C. 

448 PHIDIAS Atheniensis... floruit... Olympiade LXXXIII, cir- 
citer CCC urbis nostrae annum, quo eodem tempore aemuli 
elus fuere ALCAMENES, CRITIAS, NESIOTES, HEGIAS, 

432 et deinde Olympiade LXxxvlI HAGELADES, CALLON, GOR- 
GiAs Lacon, 

420 rursus LXXXX POLYCLITUS, PHRADMON, MYRON, PyTHa- 
GORAS, SCOPAS, PERELLUS. Ex his POLYCLITUS disci- 
pulos habuit Argium ASOPODORUM, ALEXIM, ARISTIDEM, 
PHRYNONEM, ATHENODORUM, DEMEAN Clitorium, Mv- 
RON LYCIUM. 

400 LXXXXV Olympiade floruere NAUCYDES, DINOMENES, CANA- 
CHUS, PATROCLUS, 

372 CII POLYCLES, CEPHISODOTUS, LEOCHARES, HYPATODORUS, 

364 ClIll] PRAXITELES, EUPHRANOR, 

352 Cvil AETION, THERIMACHUS. 

328 Cx1I1 LySIPPUS fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus, item Lysis- 
TRATUS frater eius, STHENNIS, EUPHRON, EUCLES, Sos- 
TRATUS, ION, SILANION—in hoc mirabile quod nullo 
doctore nobilis fuit, ipse discipulum habuit ZEUXIADEN— 

296 CXXI EUTYCHIDES, EUTHYCRATES, LaIPPuUS, CEPHISODO- 
TUS, TIMARCHOS, PYROMACHUS. 

156 Cessauit deinde ars, ac rursus Olympiade CLVI reuixit, &c. 


The above list is printed as Pliny gives it, although 
it is not free from mistakes in orthography. Kritios 
appears as Critias, Patrokles as Patroclus, Daippos as 
Laippus (owing to a confusion of A and A in the Greek 
source). The table is set forth by Pliny in fulfilment of 
a promise made by him in xxxiv. 7. He desires to 
confute those who speak of bronzes of the best period as 
‘Corinthia’ and proceeds ‘Corinthus capta est Olym- 

C2 
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piadis CLVIII anno tertio, nostrae urbis DCVIII, cum 
ante saecula fictores nobiles esse desissent, quorum isti 
omnia signa hodie Corinthia appellant. Quapropter ad 
coarguendos eos ponemus artificum aetates. Nam urbis 
nostrae annos ex supra dicta comparatione Olympiadum 
colligere facile erit.. ‘Nam’ in the last sentence is 
elliptical, and implies ‘I give Olympiads only, for...’ We 
may therefore be prepared to find that Pliny’s table is 
his own construction, but also that it is derived ultimately 
from Greek sources. A parallel series of dates forms the 
skeleton of Pliny’s account of painting in xxxv. 60 sqq.— 
indeed the note ‘(Ol.) cviI. Aetion Therimachus’ appears 
to have been erroneously transferred from xxxv. 78 where 
it recurs in the history of painting, to which it properly 
belongs —and we are justified in inferring that the Greek 
authority followed by Pliny placed the earliest bronze- 
casters of importance in Ol. 83, the earliest painters in 
Ol. go, since in xxxv. 54 Pliny prefaces the history of 
painting by the words ‘Non constat sibi in hac parte 
Graecorum diligentia multas post Olympiadas celebrando 
pictores quam statuarios ac toreutas, primumque Olym- 
piade LXXx, cum et Phidiam ipsum initio pictorem fuisse 
tradatur, &c., while in xxxvi. 15 he says (of sculpture 
in marble) ‘non omittendum hanc artem tanto uetus- 
tiorem fuisse quam picturam aut statuariam, quarum 
utraque cum Phidia coepit octogensima tertia Olym- 
piade’ (the words refer to No. 25,q. v.). The words with 
which Pliny closes the list (‘cessauit deinde ars, &c.) 
imply nothing as to period to which his authority for 
the dates belonged, although they may be held to prove 
the importance of the works of Antigonos and Xeno- 
krates, which would no doubt carry the history of 
sculpture down to the point at which Pliny marks its 
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decline. It is possible that Apollodoros of Pergamon 
was the chronological authority, but perhaps unlikely 
that he would have entirely passed over Pergamene art, 
while he gave the dates of his own contemporaries, many 
of whom are mentioned under O1. 156. But the list is 
full of serious errors, and the most rational explanation 
of its origin appears to be that Pliny excerpted the dates 
of a few important artists and grouped their ‘aemuli’ 
and ‘discipuli’ with them. Thus we have the fixed 
date Ol. 83=PHEIDIAS—determined perhaps by the 
‘floruit’ of Perikles or the completion of the Olympian 
Zeus—with whom are grouped on the one hand his 
teacher Hegias, and the contemporaries of the latter, 
Kritios and Nesiotes, on the other his pupil and rival, 
Alkamenes. Again Ol. 87=AGELADAS—a date fixed 
by the erroneous impression as to the plague com- 
memorated by No. 43. Kallon follows him as his 
contemporary. The next date, Ol. go, is clearly that of 
POLYKLEITOS, fixed by the burning of the Heraion 
Ol. 89. 2, with whom were grouped amongst others 
Myron and Pythagoras, because they followed him in 
the series of criticisms discussed in § 2, and no inde- 
pendent date could be found for them. We cannot in 
all cases trace the origin of the dates and combinations, 
but Pliny himself tells us that that of LYSIPPOS was fixed 
by the ‘floruit’ of Alexander, and the equation Ol. 121= 
EUTYCHIDES is doubtless based on the foundation of 
Antioch (Ol. 120). (Cp. No. 254.) It is therefore safer 
to regard ove date only in each group as due to Pliny’s 
source, while the rest must be received with caution as the 
result (in most cases) of his own uncritical combinations. 
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PART I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE 


Nos. 1-41, 


§x. THE DAIDALIDAI. 


Daidalos 
| 


| | 
Endoios Dipoinos and Skyllis 
I 








| ] | 
Hegylos, Theokles, Tektaios and Angelion Klearchos 
Medon, Dorykleidas | 
Kallon Pythagoras. 


The above scheme is presupposed by a group of notices in 
Pausanias relating to the several artists (v. infr. Nos. 1-21). It 
was in all probability framed in order to claim the honour of the 
cradle of sculpture for Athens, as represented by Daidalos, a myth- 
ical figure of Attic legend. He was the émavupos of the deme Aatda- 
didar, and the yévos of the same name (to which Sokrates belonged), 
and was inserted in the royal pedigree as grandson of Erechtheus. 
He is also connected by legend with Crete and Sicily, but it is 
unlikely that there was an historical Cretan artist of the name, as 
Kuhnert supposes. 


1, DAIDALOS. 


1. Diod. iv. 76 Aatéados Daidalos was an Athenian 
pev fw 16 yévos ’AOnvaios, by birth and was called 
els tév "EpexdeidGv dvouate- one of the Erechtheidai: 
Mevos’ jv yap vids Myrtiovos for he was the son of Metion 
Tod Etmaddpov rot ’Epexdéws the son of Eupalamos the 

.. kara 8& THv Tév adyaA-  sonofErechtheus...And in 
wdtwv KatacKeviy tooodro the sculptor’s art he so far 
Tov amdvrwov avOpdaov buj- excelled all other men that 
veykev, @oTe Tovs petayever- in after times the fable was 

B2 
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répous pvOodoyioat wept abrod 
didtt Ta KaTackevaCGpeva TOY 
dyahpatay syoidtata rots 
euyiyots tmapxe’ deme 
Te yap ata Kal mepirareiy, 
kat xaOddAov typely THY Tod 
ddov odparos biddeow, Sore 
doxely efvar TO KaTacKevac bev 
Euuxov C@ov. 
éupardcas Kal diaBeBnkdra 
Ta oxédyn Toinoas, ere dé Tas 
Xelpas 
elxdtws Oavpdero Tapa Tots 
avOpemots’ of yap mpd Tovrov 


a N 
mpatos bé 


dtarerapevas Tov, 


Texvirat Kateoxevagov Ta 
? “ ~ 

aydApata tots pev dupace 
peuvKdra, Tas be xeipas ExovTa 
Kademevas Kal tals mAevpais 


KexoAAnpévas. 


told of him that the statues 
which he made were like 
living beings ; for they saw . 


and walked, and, in a 
word, exercised every 
bodily function, so that 


his handiwork seemed to 
be a living being. And 
being the first to give them 
open eyes, and parted legs, 
and outstretched arms, he 
justly won the admiration 
of men: for before his time 
artists made statues with 
closed eyes and _ hands 
hanging down and cleav- 
ing to their sides. 


The foregoing account of Daidalos is repeated with slight 


variations by many ancient authors. 


The name seems to cover 


the transition from the primitive €éavoy, with limbs imperfectly, 
if at all, indicated, to the type seen in the so-called early ‘ Apollo’ 


figures. 


2. Paus. ix. 40. 3 Aa- 
dddov be Tav epywy Sto pev 
tatrd éorw év Boworla, 
“Hpakhijs te év OnBas kal 
mapa AeBadeBoww 6 Tpodd- 
vos’ tocatra bt érepa fdava 
év Kpyrn, Bpitéuaptis ev 
Ododyre Kal "AOnva mapa 
Kvwotous. mapa tovrous 88 kat 


Of the works of Daidalos 
two are in Boeotia, namely 
Herakles at Thebes and 
Trophonios at Lebadeia, 
and there are also two 
statues of wood in Crete, 
Britomartis at Olus and 
Athena at Knossos. The 
Knossians also possess the 
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6 tis ’Apiddyns yxopds, of 
cal “Ounpos év "Trude pvi}- 
env eroujoato, emeipyacpevos 
€orly éml Aevxod AlOov. kal 
Anarlots ’Adpodlrns éorty od 
péya Edavov, AcAvuacpévov 


Q He : 
THY defiav yeipa trd Tod 
Xpovov: xdretot Se = dvr 


modGy és Tetpdywvoy oxhwa. 
melOopar *Apiddyyy 
AaBeiv mapa Aadddov, xal 
jvixa jKorovdnce TG Once, 
TO dyahua émexopiceto otko- 


TOUTO 


Oev" adarpedevta dé adrijs tov 
Oncéa otra dacly of AnArot 
TO Edavov Tis Oe0d dvadeiva 
tT) Amd\Awyt TS Anrlo. 


dance of Ariadne, which 
is mentioned by Homer in 
the Iliad, a relief in white 
marble. And the Delians 
have asmall wooden image 
of Aphrodite, which has lost 
its right hand through lapse 
of time, and terminates 
below in a square block 
instead of feet. I believe 
that Ariadne received it 
from Daidalos, and that 
when she followed Theseus 
she carried away the image 
from her home: and the 
Delians relate that when 
Theseus was parted from 
her he dedicated the image 
of the goddess to the 
Delian Apollo. 


The above list comprises various images of high antiquity, regarded 
with great reverence from their long association with the cults to 
which they belonged, and linked by tradition with Daidalos as the 
earliest of known sculptors. It is possible that the first-named is 
represented on silver coins of Thebes of the fifth century (2. JZ, 
Cat. xii. 1-8, Num. Comm, p. 111). The coin represents Herakles 
advancing with club and bow; the artist has, however, translated 
the figure into the style of his own time. The ‘dance of Ariadne’ 
is mentioned in = 590 ff. :— 


év 8€ xopdy molkiAAe mepixhuros There too did the famous 


*Audeyunets halting god fashion a dance, 
[rG ikehov, oldy mor evi Kywoog [like unto that which once in 
evpety broad Knossos Daidalos de- 


vised for Ariadne of the lovely 
locks. ] 


Aaidados ijoxnoey KadAuTokdu@ 
*Apiadyy. | 
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The last two lines are an interpolation, probably of the sixth 
century (Kuhnert, Dadalos, pp. 205 ff.). The work was a plastic 
representation of a dance in honour of the Cretan goddess Ariadne, 
for which we may compare the votive bronzes found at Olympia 
(Furtw., Bronzefunde, p. 24 f.; cp. Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, 


fig. 67). 


Note that with this exception the works of Daidalos 


enumerated by Paus. are all £dava, i.e. wooden images. 


3. Paus. ii. 4.5 76 de tepov 
ths "AOnvas tis Xaduviridos 
4 ~ 4 4 2 ia 
mpos TO Oedtpw ohio eoriv, 
kal mAnolov davov yupvov 
“HpaxAgous’ Aaidddov 5é avrd 
Aatda- 
eipydcaro, 


gacly etvar Téxvnv. 
dos 8é 
+ , / bd wy ‘\ 

GrommTepa yey eotiy ere Thy 
Ow, emimpémer 5€ Spws re 
kal €vOeov Tovrots. 


Toca 


At Corinth. 


4. Skylax, p. 39, 4 Fabr. 
ent d€ ro dxpwrnplw ris axpas 
émeott Bwpmds peyadompen)s 
Toceddvos. “Ev 8 TS Bw- 
po elol yeyAvupevor dvdpes, 
yuvatkes, A€ovtes, Seddives* 
Aaldadoy d€ dace Torhoa. 


At Soloeis in Sicily. 


5. Paus. i. 27. 1 xetras 
d& &y TO vad rhs Todtddos 
. .. dfppos dkdradlas, Aadddov 
. +. Tolna. 


The temple of Athena 
Chalinitis is beside the 
theatre, and near it is a 
nude wooden image of 
Herakles, which they assert 
to be a work of Daidalos. 
But the works of Daidalos 
are stranger still to look 
upon, although there is a 
kind of divinity resting even 
upon them. 


On the edge of the pro- 
montory stands a magnifi- 
cent altar of Poseidon. On 
the altar are carved figures 
of men, women, lions, and 
dolphins. It is said to be 
the work of Daidalos. 


In the temple of Athena 
Polias is treasured a folding 
seat, the work of Daidalos. 


At Athens ; the temple is the Erechtheion. 
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6. Plat. Hipp. mai. 282 
A @oTep Kat tov. AaldSaddy 
gacw of avdpiavtorouol, viv 
el yevduevos Tovabr’ épydCouro 
ofa iv ad’ Sv tobvow écrxe, 
KatayéAaotov dy elvat. 


As the sculptors say that 
Daidalos, were he now to 
be born and to make 
statues such as those by 
which he won his fame, 
would be laughed to scorn. 


Other plastic works ascribed to Daidalos :— 
HERAKLES at Pisa (Apollod. ii. 6, 3). 
HERAKLES on the borders of Messenia and Arkadia (Paus. 


vill. 35, 2). 


ARTEMIS at Monogissa in Karia (Steph. Byz. s. v.). 
Offerings of the Argives in the Heraion (Paus. ix. 40, 4). 
A figure brought from Omphake to Gela in Sicily (id. 2d.). 


2. ENDOIOS. 


7. Paus. i. 26. 4 “Evdouos 
Bey tp yévos pev “AOnvaios, 
Aatdddov b& pabyris, bs Kat 
gedyovt. Aaidddko 8a Tov 


TdAw Odvarov émnKodov- 
Onoey es Kpyrynv’ tovrov 
KaOnpevoy § eotiv AOnvas 


dyahwa, éniypaypa éyov, as 
KadAlas peév dvadeln, moujoece 
3 “Evdouos. 


Endoios was an Athenian 
by birth, and a pupil of 
Daidalos, whom he followed 
to Crete when he was exiled 
on account of the murder 
of Talos; by him is a 
seated statue of Athena, 
with an inscription to the 
effect that Kallias dedicated 
and Endoios made it. 


Although tradition claimed Endoios as a native of Athens, it 
is probable that he was really an Ionian, since we find him at work 
at Ephesos and Erythrai, at a time when the stream of influence 
ran from East to West, and he uses the Ionic alphabet in an inscrip- 
tion found on the Akropolis (AeAr. ’Apy. 1888, f. 208). The statue 
here mentioned may with some probability be identified with the 
seated figure of Athena from the Akropolis, published in Lebas- 
Reinach, Voyage Archéologique, Pl. 11, 1 and elsewhere (v. of. cz¢. 
p. 51). Kallias, the dedicator, was the son of Phainippos, and one 
of the richest men in Athens. He was a violent opponent of the 
Peisistratids, and was victorious at Olympia in Ol. 57=552 B.C. 
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8. Athenag. Libell. pro 
Christ. 17, p.19, 8 Schw. 76 
pey yap ev ’Eeow ris’ Apte- 
pidos (eldwdrov) . . . "Evdotos 
elpydoaro, padntys Aadddov. 


For the image of Artemis 
at Ephesos was the work 
of Endoios, a pupil of 
Daidalos. 


Pliny (JV. H. xvi. 214) informs us that this statue was commonly 
held to be of ebony, but that Mucianus, who was proconsul of Asia 
and published an account of its sights, found it to be of vine-wood. 


9. Paus. viii. 46. 4 rhs 
’AOnvas TO dyakwa THs’ Adéas 
. . « CAéhavtos 8a aavrds 
meToinpevon,Texvy d&’ Evdotov. 


The image of Athena 
Alea, made entirely of 
ivory, the work of Endoios. 


This work stood in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, until it 
was brought by Augustus to Rome and dedicated in his Forum. 


10. Paus. vii. 5. 9 ore 
de ev ’Epvdpais cal ’AOnvas 
TIoAtddos vads kal dyakpa &- 
hov peyeOes peya Kadjpyerdy 

2\ f ape) 2 
Te émlt Opdvoy Kal jrAakdrny év 
éxatépa Tv xeipOv éxet, kal 
ent tis Ke@adijs méAov. TodTo 
*Evdolov téxvnv kal dAdous 
érexpaipopeda elvat .. . kat 

> cf (| a is ‘* 
obx Hora éml rais Xapioi re 
cal “Opats, al mpiv écedOety 
éorjnxaow ev tmalOpw d{Oov 
Aevkod. 


At Erythrai there is also 
a temple of Athena Polias, 
and a colossal wooden 
image, seated upon a throne, 
holding in each hand a 
spindle, and having a circu- 
lar crown on its head. This 
I conjectured to be a work 
of Endoios from various 
tokens, notably its resem- 
blance to the Graces and 
Seasons which stand before 
the entrance in the open air 
and are of white marble. 


3. DIPOINOS AND SKYLLIS. 


11. Plin. MV. A. xxxvi. 9 
Marmore sculpendo primi 


The first to win fame as 
sculptors in marble were 
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omnium inclaruerunt Di- 
poenus et Scyllis geniti 
in Creta insula etiamnum 
Medis imperantibus prius- 
que quam Cyrus in Persis 
regnare inciperet, hoc est 
Olympiade circiter L. Hi 
Sicyonem se contulere, 
quae diu fuit officinarum 
omnium talium patria. Deo- 
rum simulacra publice loca- 
uerunt iis Sicyonii, quae 
prius quam absoluerentur 
artifices iniuriam questi 
abiere in Aetolos. Protinus 
Sicyonem fames  inuasit 
ac sterilitas moerorque 
dirus. Remedium petentibus 
Apollo Pythius respondit, 
‘si Dipoenus et Scyllis deo- 
rum simulacra perfecissent,’ 
quod magnis mercedibus 
obsequiisque impetratum 
est. Fuere autem simulacra 
ea Apollinis Dianae Her- 
culis Mineruae (quod e 
caelo postea tactum est). 


Dipoinos and Skyllis, who 
were born in Crete while the 
empire of the Medes still 
lasted, and before Cyrus 
became king in Persia, i.e. 
about the fiftieth Olym- 
piad (= 580 B.c.). They 
repaired to Sikyon, which 
long remained the home of 
all such crafts. The Sikyo- 
nians contracted with them 
for statues of the gods, but 
before they were completed 
the artists complained that 
they were ill used and 
departed to Aetolia. Im- 
mediately Sikyon was at- 
tacked by famine, barren- 
ness and dire calamity. 
When they asked relief, the 
Pythian Apollo answered 
that it should come ‘ when 
Dipoinos and Skyllis should 
finish the statues of the 
gods,’ a favour which cost 
them dearly in rewards and 
attentions. These statues 
represented Apollo, Arte- 
mis, Herakles, and Athena 
(which last was afterwards 
struck by lightning). 


The date is only approximate, since Cyrus became king in 560 


B.C. 


The calculation may be based on a fact recorded by the 
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Armenian historian Moses of Chorene, who states that Ardashir 
(=Cyrus) captured from Croesus (in 546 B.C.) three statues of gilt 
bronze representing Artemis, Herakles, and Apollo, of which the 
Herakles at least was a work of Dipoinos and Skyllis. The four 
statues named by Pliny have been supposed to have formed a group 
representing the capture of the Delphic tripod by Herakles, but 
were more probably temple-statues: Pliny states that Ambrakia, 
Argos, and Kleonai were ‘full of the works of Dipoinos,’ and that 


Parian marble (Avyvirns) was the material employed. 


12. Paus. ii. 15. 1 (At 
Kleonai) éorly tepdv ’AOn- 
vas, TO b& Gyakpa SkvdAdArbos 
téxyy Kat Avmolvou' pabntas 
dé efvar Aadddrov odias, of 
d& Kal yuvaika éx Tépruvos 
ededovot AaBelv Aaidador, kat 
tov Almowov Kat SevrdAw ex 
Ths yuvarkds of tavtyns yevé- 
vba. 


(At Kleonai) there is 
a temple of Athena, and 
the image is the work 
of Skyllis and Dipoinos. 
Some hold them to have 
been pupils of Daidalos, 
while others will have it 
that Daidalos married a 
woman of Gortyn, and that 
Dipoinos and Skyllis were 
his sons by this wife. 


payrds 8¢ elvat] of wév is understood, as in No. 26. 


18. Paus. ii. 22. 5 (At 
Argos) Atocxovpwv 
aydApata 6& abrot te kat 
ot maidés elow, “Avafis Kat 
Mvacivovus, ctv b€ cdiow ai 
pntépes ‘IAdeipd te kat PolBn, 
téxvn pev Avrotvou Kat SKvaA- 
Aidos, EVAov SE eBevov' Tots 
d€ Immous Ta pev TOAAG éBe- 
vou Kal rovro.s, dAlya de Kal 
eddgavros meTointat. 


FA 
pads, 


(At Argos) is a temple of 
the Dioskouroi, and statues 
of themselves and_ their 
sons, Anaxis and Mnasi- 
nous, as well as the mothers 
of these, Hilaeira and 
Phoibe, the work of Di- 
poinos and Skyllis, made 
of ebony. Their horses 
too are sculptured mainly 
in ebony, but partly also 
in ivory. 
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14. Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 
42 ZkvAdrAus 
. +. KATETKEVATaTHY . . 


kal Aimowos 
. TOV 
év Tipvvé. ‘Hpaxdéovs dv- 
dpidvta Kat 7d THs Movyixias 
’Aptéutdos Edavoy ev Tixvave. 


Skyllis and Dipoinos 
made the statue of Hera- 
kles at Tiryns, and the 
wooden image of Artemis 
Munichia at Sikyon. 


4, THE SPARTAN SCULPTORS AT OLYMPIA. 
(HEGYLOS, THEOKLES, MEDON, DORYKLEIDAS.) 


15. Paus. v. 17. 2 Tas 
d& ‘Eomepidas mévte apiOudv 
OcoxArs 
sdvios pey Kat obros, matpos 
“HyddAov" 
mapa KAA 


érnoinoe, Aakedat- 


goirqoa dé kal 
avrés kal 
Almowov déyetat. 

16. Paus. vi. 19. 8 (The 
treasury of the Epidam- 
nians) éxee wey méAov vex d- 
pevoy O16 “AtAavtos’ exe dé 
“Hpaxdéa kal dévdpov Td mapa 
‘Eomeplot, thy pndéay, Kat 
meplethiypevoy TH pndeg Tov 
dpdxovta* Kédpov pev kal radra, 
@coxdéovs 5& epya tod “Hyi- 
Aov' Tothoa Se adrov 6uod TO 
naidt dyot ta ent Tod médov 
ypdppara. 


@ 
17, Paus. vi. 19. 12 Me- 
yapeis 3& of mpds TH ’ATTUKT 
Onoavpdv Te wkodopjoayTo, 


The Hesperids (in the 
Heraion at Olympia), five 
in number, were made by 
Theokles, also a Spartan, 
the son of Hegylos: he too 
is said to have been a pupil 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis. 


(The treasury of the 
Epidamnians) contains the 
heavenly sphere supported 
by Atlas, and also Herakles 
and the apple-tree of the 
Hesperids, with the serpent 
coiled about it. These too 
are of cedar-wood, the work 
of Theokles, the son of 
Hegylos, who is stated by 
the inscription on the sphere 
to have assisted his son in 
the making. 


The Megarians who live 
on the border of Attica 
built themselves a treasury, 
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kal dvabjyata dvédecay és 
Tov Onoavpdy, Kédpov Cedia 
Xpvod dinvOiopeva, THY mpos 
*AxeAg@ov “Hpakdéovs paxny. 
Zevs 0e kal] 
Anidverpa kal ’Axed@os kat 


evTavéa 


“HpakAfs éoriv, “Apns te TO 
? / cat ¢ / % 
Axed Bondar, eiotnker 5€ 
kal A@nvas dyadya, are otoa 
ae n , ‘ 4 
T@ Hpakdet ovppaxos’ atry 
8 \ c Fas > 
mapa Tas ‘Eomepidas avdxerrat 
vov ras év TO ‘Hpalw. 13. Tod 
mgt 2 a 
Oncavpod 5é émelpyactrar TO 
dero 6 yrydvrav Kal Oedv 
mOepos. « Ta 8) dva- 
Onuara éx madaLod opas exew 
F ed c , 
eixds, & ye 6 Aakedaiydvios 
Médwv adrois Armotvov kat 
TkvrAdrdos wayrHs ewolnoe. 


and dedicated offerings 
therein, figures of cedar- 
wood inlaid with gold, 
representing the fight of 
Herakles against Acheloos. 
There is Zeusand Deianeira 
and Acheloosand Herakles, 
and Ares assisting Ache- 
loos. There was also at 
one time a _ statue of 
Athena as the ally of 
Herakles; but it now 
stands beside the Hespe- 
rids in the temple of Hera. 
On the pediment of the 
treasury is wrought the 
battle of the gods and 
giants. The Megarians 
would seem to have pos- 
sessed these offerings from 
great antiquity, since they 
were made for them by 
Medon, the Spartan, a pupil 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis. 


The language of Pausanias is not explicit as to the inclusion of 
the pediment-sculptures among the works of Medon. Fragments 
of them were discovered at Olympia (see /. W. 294, 5). 


MéSav airois] MSS. Advras. 


The name seems an impossible one, 


and should no doubt be corrected in accordance with the next 
No. Brunn makes the contrary change, reading pev Advra for MéSov= 


ros in No. 18. 


18. Paus. v. 17. 1 tijs 


"Hpas 88 .. &v TH vad. . 


©€mdos Gre pntpds rv ‘Opdv 


In the temple of Hera 
there stands an image of 
Themis as mother of the 
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dyadua €ornke Aopuxdreidov 
Téxyn, yévos pey Aaxedat- 
proviov, padntod dé Arrolvouv 
kal SKvddubos . . . THY be 
*AOnvay Kpdvos émuxetpévyy 
kal ddpv kai donlda exovcay 
Aaxedaovlov A€yovow Epyov 
elvat Meédovros, rotroy dé 
adedrApdv re eivar Aopuxadcidov, 
kal mapa dvdpdot ddaxOjvar 
Tols a’rots. .... Ta pep 37 
kaTeweypeva early édépavtos 
kal ypuood. 


Seasons. It is the work 
of Dorykleidas, a Spartan 
by birth, and a pupil of 
Dipoinos and Skyllis. The 
Athena wearing a helmet 
and holding spear and 
shield, is said to be the 
work of Medon, who, as 
is alleged, was the brother 
of Dorykleidas, and was 
a pupil of the same masters. 
The above-named works 
are of gold and ivory. 


The Heraion, which was the oldest temple at Olympia, con- 
tained other works of archaic sculpture besides those above men- 


tioned. 


The Seasons, to which allusion is made in the above 


passage, were the work of Smilis (v. infr. No. 23). The Athena of 
Medon is that mentioned in No.17. On the disposition of these 
works in the Heraion, see Wernicke, /Jahrd., 1894, p. 105 ff, 
who believes that the temple was converted into a kind of museum 
at the time of Nero’s visit to Olympia. 


5. TEKTAIOS AND ANGELION. 


19. Paus. ii. 32. 5 ma- 
Ontis 5@ 6 Kaddwv iv Tex- 
tatov kal "AyyeAtwvos, ot Ay- 
Alows éroincay Td &yadpa Tod 
’AmddAwvos’ 6 be ’AyyeAlov 
kat Textatos mapa Arroive 
kal SKvrAdbs ediddxOnoav. 


20. Plut. de Mus. 14 
h éy Arm Tod dydAuaros 
avrod adldipyos exer pev ev 


Kallon was a pupil of 
Tektaios and Angelion, 
who made the image of 
Apollo for the Delians, 
and Angelion and Tektaios 
learnt their art from Dipoi- 
nos and Skyllis. 


The image of him which 
is set up at Delos holds in 
its right hand a bow and 
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7H de€ia TéEov, ev bE TI dpio- 
repa Xdpiras, TOY THs pov- 
oukns dpydvey éxdorny Te 
Zyouoay’ 7 pev ydp dépav 
patel, 7 8& avdAods, 7) de ev 
péow mpoKeerny exer TO 
OTOMATL oUpLyya. 


in its left the Graces, each 
of whom has a_ musical 
instrument: one holds the 
lyre, another the flutes, 
while she that is in the 
midst presses a pipe to 
her lips. 


This statue of the Delian Apollo is represented on several coins 
of Athens, Wum. Comm. CC. xi-xiv. 
Athenagoras mentions an Artemis (apparently also at Delos) by 


the same artists. 


Their date may be fixed by that of their pupil 


Kallon (v. infr. No. 52), and the style of the Apollo at about 540 B.c. 


6. KLEARCHOS. 


21. Paus. iii. 17. 6 rhs 
Xadkiolkov 8& ev defig 
Auds &yahpa “Yadtou wemol- 
nrat, Tadadratoy Tdvtwy 6- 
néaa éott xadkod: du’ bdov 
yap ovk éotw elpyacpéevor, 
éAndapevov o€ TOV 
pepav 
ovrnppootal te mpos GAANAa, 


idta 
‘¥  %. € I 
xa’ = avToO = EkaaTov 
x e td a s X 
Kal HAL TvveXovoW adTa Uy 
diadvOjqvar. KA€apyov de avdpa 
‘Pnyivoy Td dyadpa Tovjoas 
A€yovow, dv Atmolvov kal 
DSkd’aAdudos, of 6& ad’rod Aaida- 


Aov haciv eivat padnriy. 


On the right hand of the 
goddess of the Brasen 
House there is an image 
of Zeus the Highest, the 
oldest of all works in 
bronze; for it is not 
wrought all of one piece, 
but each part is separately 
beaten out, and all are held 
together by rivets that they 
may not fall asunder. They 
say that the image was made 
by Klearchos of Rhegion, 
who (according to some) 
was a pupil of Dipoinos and 
Skyllis, but according to 
others of Daidalos himself. 


The technique here described was known as ‘agupnAarov.” The 
best-known example was the golden colossus of Zeus, dedicated by 
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Periander at Olympia. A divergent tradition as to Klearchos is 
preserved by Paus. vi. 4, 4, who states that Klearchos was the pupil 
of Eucheir, and Eucheir of Syadras and Chartas, the Spartans. 
He also states that Klearchos was the master of Pythagoras of 
Rhegion (Part II. § 2.1), which would fix his date approximately 
at 520 B.C. 


With the Daidalidai we may class the two artists whose names 
follow. 


7. SMILIS. 


22. Paus. vii. 4. 4 7d 8 
iepov 7d ev Tau ths “Hpas 

. . ey Tots padiora apxatov 
b) ia BA > > ae: 
obx WKioTa dy Tis Kat éml TO 
dydApate texualpoito’ gore 
*. sy. 2 \ wy > 
yap 82) dvdpds Epyov Alywy- 
Tod, Dutrrdsos rod Ev«Acldov. 
otros 6 Sptdus éorw HArkiav 
kata Aaidador, ddéns dé odk 
és TO Loov aixero. 


The temple of Hera at 
Samos may be reasonably 
thought one of the oldest in 
existence, notably because 
of the statue; for it is the 
work of an Aeginetan, 
Smilis the son of Eukleides. 
This Smilis was a contem- 
porary of Daidalos, but 
never attained the same 
height of fame. 


The statue is represented on coins of Samos (Gardner, Samos 
and Samian Coins, Pl. v, 1-9); it was richly draped, and held 
fillets in each hand. Smilis was perhaps a Samian by birth, as is 
indicated by the statement of Pliny, WV. H. xxxvi. 90, that the 
‘labyrinth of Lemnos,’ i.e. the Heraion of Samos, was the work 
of ‘Smilis et Rhoecus et Theodorus indigenae’ (v. infr. No. 32 note). 


23. Paus. v. 17. I (ris (In the temple of Hera) 


*“Hpas 8% év TH va) Kady- are the Seasons seated 
pévas ent Opdvav"Qpas évoin- on thrones, the work of 
cev 6 Spirss. Smilis. 


At Olympia, v. supr. No. 18. 
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8. CHEIRISOPHOS. 


24, Paus. viii. 53. 7 (At 
Tegea) "AmédAwvos vads Kat 
ayadpa émlypycov' Xeiploopos 
de énolnce, Kpys pev yévos, 
Hacklay 8& abtod cal rov b1- 
ddgavra ovK topevr. 7H 8 
dlaita 7 ev Kywog Aaidddrd@ 
mapa Miva 
paxpdrepoy dd€av rots Kpyot 
kal él fodywr Toijoe. Tape- 


cupBaca ent 


oxevace. Tapa 8¢ TO ’AToA- 
Awe 6 Xeuplcopos eoryke 


Aiov meToinpevos. 


(At Tegea) there is a 
temple of Apollo and a 


gilded image, made by 
Cheirisophos, a Cretan by 
birth, whose date and 


teacher I do not know. 
But the residence of Dai- 
dalos at the court of Minos 
made the Cretans long 
famous for the making of 
wooden images. Beside the 
Apollo stands a portrait of 
Cheirisophos in marble. 


§ 2. THE SCULPTORS OF CHIOS. 


ane 
Mikkiades 


Archermos 





| 
Bupalos 


25. Plin. V. HW. xxxvi. 11 
Cum hi essent, iam fuerat 
in Chio insula Melas 
sculptor, dein filius eius 
Micciades, ac deinde nepos 
Archermus, cuius filii Bu- 
palus et Athenis uel claris- 
simi in ea scientia fuere 


| 
Athenis. 


Before their time the 
sculptor Melas had already 
lived on the island of Chios, 
and after him his son Mik- 
kiades and his grandson 
Archermos, whose sons 
Bupalos and Athenis were 
the most famous masters 
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Hipponactis poetae aetate, 
quem certum est LX. Olym- 
piade fuisse. Quodsi quis 
horum familiam ad_pro- 
auom usque retro agat, 
inueniat artis eius originem 
cum Olympiadum initio 
coepisse. 12. Hipponacti 
notabilis foeditas uoltus 
erat,quam obrem imaginem 
eius lasciuia iocorum hi pro- 
posuere ridentium circulis, 
quod Hipponax indigna- 
tus destrinxit amaritudinem 
carminum in tantum, ut 
credatur aliquis ad laqueum 
eos compulisse. Quod fal- 
sum est. Complura enim in 
finitimis insulis simulacra 
postea fecere, sicut in Delo, 
quibus subiecerunt carmen, 
non uitibus tantum censeri 
Chion, sed et  operibus 
Archermi filiorum. 13. Os- 
tendunt et Lasii Dianam 
manibus eorum factam; in 
ipsa Chio narrata est operis 
eorum Dianae facies in sub- 
limi posita, cuius uoltum 
intrantes tristem, exeuntes 
hilarem putant. Romae 
signa eorum sunt in Pala- 
tina aede Apollinis in fas- 


of their craft in the time of 
the poet Hipponax, who is 
known to have lived in 
the 6oth Olympiad (540 
B.C.). If their line is traced 
back to the great-grand- 
father, it will be found that 
the art took its rise at the 
beginning of the Olympiads. 
Hipponax was remarkable 
for the ugliness of his face, 
for which reason they 
exposed his portrait in 
wanton mockery to jesting 
crowds, until Hipponax 
in indignation turned the 
weapons of his bitterest 
satire against them with 
such effect that—as some 
believe—he drove them to 
hang themselves. This is 
not the case: for they after- 
wards made many statues 
in the neighbouring islands, 
as for example in Delos, 
where their work bore a 
metrical inscription, stating 
that Chios was famed not 
only for its vines but also 
for the works of the sons 
of Archermos. The people 
of Lasos display an Artemis 
fashioned by their hands; 
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and it is stated that in 
Chios itself there is a 
figure of Artemis, made 
by them and set on a high 
pedestal, whose expression 
seems gloomy as one enters 
her shrine, and cheerful as 
one departs. At Rome 
their statues stand on the 
gable of the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, and 
on almost all the temples 
built by Augustus the 
Divine. Their father’s 
works, too, were to be seen 
both in Delos and on the 
island of Lesbos. 


tigio et omnibus fere quae 
fecit diuos Augustus. Patris 
quoque eorum et Deli fuere 
opera et in Lesbo insula. 


hi] Dipoinos and Skyllis. The words follow No. 11. 

Melas] In all probability the local hero of Chios, son of Oino- 
pion. The confusion may have arisen from the misunderstanding 
of a phrase in a metrical inscription, perhaps of ‘Médavos marpaiov 
dorv’ in the inscription quoted below (No. 26 note). 

Olympiadum initio] Pliny erroneously reckons 60 years (a full 
life) to a generation. 

Lasii] A variant is ‘Iasii.’ Iasos is in Caria, Lasos in Crete. 

in fastigio] Either (1) ‘on the gable.’ The figures would then 
be dxpwrjpta such as those from the temple of Aegina, F. W. 84, 85. 
Or (2) ‘in the pediment.’ Petersen conjectures that a fragmentary 
kneeling Amazon from the Villa Ludovisi (Rém. Mitth. iv. 86 £.) 
formed part of the group. 


26. Schol. Ar. Av. 573 The representation of 


VEWTEPLKOY TO THY Nikny Kal Tov 
“Epwra’. éntepdobar “Apyep- 
pov ydp act tov BovmdaAov 


Victory and Love with 
wings is of recent origin: 
for according to some it 
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kal ’A@qvid0s marépa, of d& 
*AyAaopavta tov Odovov (- 


was Archermos, the father 
of Bupalos and Athenis, 
according to others, Aglao- 
phon the Thasian painter, 
who represented Victory 
winged. 


ypapov, mrnviv épyacacba 
rip Niknv. 


It is natural to combine with this notice the so-called ‘Nike of 
Delos,’ now in the Central Museum at Athens (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
36). The plinth, which a/mos¢ certainly belongs to it, bears an 
inscription variously restored (Léwy 1). Lolling’s restoration 
reads :— 

Mikxid[Oys 768 Gyad]ua xaddv [yp dvéOnke kai vids] 

"Alpxeppos (c)o[pligow ‘ExnBdd[@ éxredécavres] 

Oi Xioe Mé[A]a[v]os warpaiov do[ru véportes]. 
But Mr. Ernest Gardner (Class. Rev. 1893, p. 140) has shown 
cause for regarding the readings [a@ya\]ya in 1. 1 and Médavos 1. 3 
(for which he reads peydAws) as impossible. An inscription from 
the Akropolis (AeAr. "Apy. 1889, p. 119) reads “Apxeppos éemoinoer 6 


Xios | “Ididixn p’ dvéOnxev ’AOnvaia modovx@. 


Both inscriptions date 


from the second half of the sixth century B.c. 


*Apxeppov] A certain correction for”Apyevvoy MSS. 
act] For the omission of of pév cf. No. 21 ad fin. 
*AyAaodévta] The father of Polygnotos. See Brunn, KX. G. II’. to. 


27. Paus. iv. 30. 6 Bov- 
mados 8, vaots TE olkodopy- 
cac0a kat (Ga dvip dyabes 
mAaAdoat, Spvpvatos adyadpa 
épyatouevos Tixns mperos 
érolnoev Gv Hels topev mddOV 
te éxovoay éml rH Kepady Kai 
Th érépq xeuplt TO KaAovpEevoy 
*AuadOelas Képas ind “EA- 
Aijvev. 


tGa... 


Bupalos, a_ celebrated 
temple-architect and sculp- 
tor, in making a statue of 
Fortune for the people of 
Smyrna, was the first, so 
far as I know, to represent 
her with a circular crown 
on her head and that which 
the Greeks call ‘Amalthea’s 
horn’ in one hand. 


wAdoot] Of sculpture generally, as (ga ypddeww, later 


(wypadeiv, of painting. (éa = ‘figures’ in art generally, so of 
a statue in No. 35, where see note. 
C2 
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28. Paus. ix. 35. 6 dots 
de jw dvOpdmwv 6 yupvas 
mpotos Xdpitas iro. wAdoas 
7) ypahy misnoduevos, odx 
oldy Te éyevero TVOéoOaL je 
émel TA ye Gpxatdrepa exovoas 
éoOfra ol re TAdoTaL Kal KaTa 
tabra emolovy of Céypaor 
kat Spupvatois . . . ev T@ 
iepo Tov Newerewy trép TOV 
dyahatov xpvood Xdpures 
avdxewrat, téxyn Bovmddov 
.. « Tepyapnvois 8 acatrws 
év TS Attddov Pardue, Bov- 
maXov Kal avrat. 


I could not discove:.- ~f 
was the first man to repre- 
sent the Graces nude, either 
in sculpture or in paint- 
ing. For in old times 
both sculptors and painters 
represented them draped. 
And at Smyrna in the 
temple of the Nemeseis 
there stand dedicated 
golden Graces above the 
images, the work of Bu- 
palos. There are also 
statues of the Graces by 
Bupalos in the chamber of 
Attalos at Pergamon. 


A base with the fragmentary inscription ... [eipy]ao(c)ato Xios 
found at Pergamon (Frankel, Dze Inschriften von Pergamon, 
No. 46) may have belonged to the latter group. 


§3. EARLY WORK IN METAL. 


1. GLAUKOS OF CHIOS. 


29, Hdt. i. 25 dvé0nxe 
de (6 "AAvdrrns) és Aedgods 
Kpntipa te dpybpeov péyay kal 
bmoxpytnpldtov odijpeoy KoA- 
Antov, Oens aEvov da mdvtTwr 
tap év Acdhoicar avadnudtuwv, 


(Alyattes) dedicated at 
Delphi a large silver bowl 
and a stand of soldered iron, 
one of the most remark- 
able offerings to be seen at 
Delphi, the work of Glaukos 
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wae) 
ris Re 
18_.0v tod Xlov moinua, ds 


podvos 8) mavtev dvOpamwv 
odypov KdAAnow e€edpe. 


Alyattes reigned 617-560 B.C. 


of Chios, who was the sole 
inventor of the soldering of 
iron. 


The date given by the chrono- 


logers for Glaukos (Ol. 22=672 B.C.) is consequently too high. 


30. Paus. x. 16. I rap 5é 
avadnudtwr, & of Bactdets 
anéoretAay of Avddr, oddév ert 
S On X a 4 
HY adrdv et pt ordypodv povov 
TO tad0nua tod ’Advarrov 
kpatijpos. rotto TAavKou wey 
éoriv épyoy tod} Xiov, o1d7- 
pov KdAAnoww dydpds edpdvros 
édacpa b& Exaotoy Tod t7o- 

, 2), ” 
Onpuaros éXdopatt GAA Tpoc- 
\ 
exés od mepdvais éotly 7 
Kévtpois, povn b& 7 KOAAG 
ovuvexer Te Kal eotw atty TO 

, te a nN a 
odype dSecuds’ oxjpa be Tod 
broOjmatos Kata mUpyov pa- 
Arora és povpov avidvra amd 
eiputépou Tod Kdtw’ Exdotn bé 

&: om i > * 
TAEupa Tov DroOnparos ov bud 
adons méppaxtat, dAAd elo 
ai mAdytat Tod ord%jpov CGvar 

ae. tJ , € 2 
domep ev KAipake ob ava- 
Bacpot’ ra d& eAdopara Tob 
cidipov Ta 6p0a dvéotpamrar 

y» NX» 2 Ro 3B Pty \ 
Kara Ta Gxpa és TO €xTOs* Kal 
pa Toiro yy TO Kpaript. 


Of the offerings sent by 
the kings of Lydia none 
remained but the iron 
stand of the bowl of 
Alyattes. This is the work 
of Glaukos of Chios, the 
inventor of the soldering of 
iron; and each plate of the 
stand is joined to the next, 
not with pins or rivets, but 
with solder alone, which 
holds them together and 
acts as a binding material 
to the iron: and the form 
of the stand is like that of 
a tower in the shape of 
a truncated cone resting on 
the broader base: the sides 
of the stand are not entirely 
closed, but there are cross- 
bars of iron like the rungs 
of a ladder, while the up- 
right plates are bent out- 
wards at the top, and thus 
form a support, on which 
the bowl rests. 
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31. Ath. v. 210C Thav- 
Kov . . ToD Xiov 76 ev AeAgois 
indoTnpa .. ws Gdnbds Oéas 
dfvov dia Ta ev adt@ evTeETo- 
pevpeva adda 
twa Cwidia cal purapia, émti- 


decOa em aire duvdueva Kal 


Ceddpia Kat 


kparipas kal dAAa oxevy. 


The stand of Glaukos of 
Chios at Delphi is really 
remarkable, by reason of 
the small figures carved 
upon it as well as other 
animal and vegetable forms, 
while bowls and other 
vessels can be placed on it. 


Instances of similar forms are found in early pottery and bronze ; 
cp. the representation on a Phoenician silver bowl (AZ. a. Z. ix. 31.1). 
The decoration (friezes of animals, plant-forms, &c.) is in the style 
of Phoenician metal-work and Corinthian vases (cp. Brunn, 
Griechische Kunstgeschichte, I. chap. 3). 


2. THE SCULPTORS OF SAMOS. 
(RHOIKOS, THEODOROS, TELEKLES.) 


viii. 8 The first to cast statues 


82. Paus. 14. 
di€xeay 5& yaAKoy Tp@rot Kal 
dydApara exwvedcavto ‘Poi- 
xés te Birgov kal Oeddwpos 
Tnrexdéous Vapor. 


in molten bronze were the 
Samians Rhoikos, the son 
of Phileas, and Theodoros, 
the son of Telekles. 


Rhoikos and Theodoros were architects as well as sculptors. 
Hdt. iii. 60 states that Rhoikos built the Heraion at Samos, while 
Plin. JV. H. xxxvi. 90 attributes what is probably the same building 
under the name of the ‘labyrinth of Lemnos’ to Rhoikos, Theo- 
doros, and Smilis. Theodoros made a silver bowl for Croesus 
(conquered 546 B.C.), and the famous ring of Polykrates (died 
circ. 520 B.C.) ; and this date accords with an inscription found on 
the Akropolis gf Athens (Ed. ’Apy. 1886, Pl. vi. 5, Cold. I, Fig. 72), 
which reads Ged[Swplos dy[adpa éroincev] in Ionic characters. 


33. Paus. x. 38. 6 @eo- 
ddpov pey dy oddey ru ofda 
eLevpoy Xadkod 
memompeva’ ev dé ’Apréuidos 


I can find no trace of 
any work by Theodoros, at 
least in bronze; but in 
the temple of Artemis at 


ia 
ooa ye 
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tis "Edeotas mpos 7d otknua 
2 4 Ay n x. 
EpXOMEVM TO Exo Tas ypadas 
AiBov Optykds eat brép rod 
Bopod tis Tpwropovias 
Kadoupevns ’Apréuidos’ ayda- 
pata d€ dAXa Te emi Tob Opty- 
a \ 
kob Kat yuvatkds eikav mpds 
eet 2 a 
TO mépate Eornke, TéxvN Tod 
“Potkov, Nvxra dé of ’Edéorot 
Kadodot. 


34. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
83 Theodorus, qui labyrin- 
thum fecit, Sami ipse se 
ex aere fudit, praeter simi- 
litudinis mirabilem famam 
magna subtilitate celebra- 
tus; dextra limam tenet, 
laeua tribus digitis quad- 
rigulam tenuit translatam 
Praeneste, tantae paucitatis 
ut miraculo fictam eam 
currumque et aurigam in- 
tegeret alis simul facta 
musca. 


Ephesos, at the approach 
to the chamber containing 
the paintings, there is a 
marble cornice above the al- 
tar of Artemis Protothronia, 
as she is called, and among 
other statues on the cornice 
there is a figure of a woman, 
standing close to the end, 
which the Ephesians call 
Night. This is the work of 
Rhoikos. 


Theodoros, the builder 
of the labyrinth, cast his 
own portrait in bronze at 
Samos. This is famous, not 
only because of the marvel- 
lous likeness, but also be- 
cause of the minuteness of 
the work ; in the right hand 
is a file, while the left held 
in three fingers a tiny four- 
horse chariot, now removed 
to Praeneste, so minute and 
marvellously wrought that 
a fly, made with it, covered 
team, car, and driver with 
its wings. 


The rationalistic explanation of this story is that the statue held 
the symbols of Theodoros’ cunning as goldsmith and gem-engraver 
—the latter being a scarab engraved with the design of a chariot. 
As, however, a precisely similar object is attributed to one Myr- 
mekides, an artist of unknown date, whose skill in minute 
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workmanship was proverbial (cp. vii. 85 Myrmecides . . . incla- 
ruit quadriga... quam musca integeret alis. xxxvi. 43 M. cuius 
quadrigam cum agitatore operuit alis musca), and (doubtfully) to 
Pheidias himself by Julian, Z/zs¢. 8, p. 3774, the story is in all 
probability entirely apocryphal. 

miraculo fictam] Sillig’s correction of ‘miraculo pictam’ of 
the best MS. The rest have ‘totam.’ For ‘miraculo’ cp. ix. 93 


reliquiae .. . miraculo pependere pondo Dcc. 


35. Diod. i. 98 Tndrexdéa 
kal @eddwpov rovs ‘Poikov 
uev viovs, katackevdoavras 5& 
tots Saulos 76 Tod ’ATdAAw- 
vos Tod [v6lov Esavov. rod yap 
dyddparos év Sduw pey b7d 
Tyrexdgovs iatopetrarro fusov 
SymrovpynOjvat, kara b€ Thy 
Tov adeAgod 


€Tepov epos 


“Egecov td 
@eodapov 716 
suvrehecOjvat, cuvtedevta dé 
mpos GAAnAG Ta pepn cULdw- 
velv otrws dote doxelv tp 
évos TO Tay TOma KaTETKED- 
ac0at. robro 8& 7d yévos Tijs 
épyactas mapa pev ois 
"EdAnot pndapds emirnded- 
ecOat, mapa d€ Tols Alyumrtous 
. . 70 
de év TH Dduw Edavov cvupd- 
vos TH Tov Alyumtiwy dtdo- 
texvia Kara THY Kopydhy 
Suxotopovpevoy dioplCew Tod 
(gov 76 pécov pexpt Tov 
aldolwr, ted(ov duolws éavtd 


pddAtora cvvtedeioba . 


mdvroder, etvar 8 adrd déyovcr 


Telekles and Theodoros 
the sons of Rhoikos, who 
made the statue of the 
Pythian Apollo for the 
Samians. The story runs 
that one half of the image 
was made at Samos by 
Telekles, while the other 


‘half was fashioned at Ephe- 


sos by his brother Theo- 
doros, and that when the 
parts were joined together 
they fitted so exactly that 
the whole figure appeared 
to be the work of one 
artist. This method of 
working was never practised 
by the Greeks, but was in 
common use among the 
Egyptians. And the statue 
at Samos, being made in 
accordance with the Egyp- 
tian system, is bisected by 
a line which runs from the 
crown of the head through 
the centre of the figure to 
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KaTa TO TAcioTOV Tmapeupepes the groin, and divides it 
into precisely equal and 
similar halves. They say 
that it resembled Egyptian 
works as closely as possible, 
with its arms hanging by 
its sides and its legs parted. 


tois Alyumrious, os dv tas wey 
Xelpas éxov maparerapévas, Ta 
dé oxeAy SiaBeByxdra. 


€éavov] The word is used not in the restricted sense of a wooden 
image found in Pausanias, but with the general meaning ‘ statue.’ 
Cp. No. 112. 

gov] Like (@éi0y, a ‘ figure,’ here ‘statue’ Thus the figures in 
the frieze of the Erechtheum are called (ga C/A. 1. 322, (dia CIA. 
I. 324¢. 


3. GITIADAS OF SPARTA. 


36. Paus. iii, 17. 2 Here there is a temple of 


évtavda *AOnvas tepdv me- 


maintat, TloAvovyov Kadov- 
peéepns Kat 


aumns .. . . Aaxedausdpior.. . 


Xadktoixov tis 
Tov Te vady dpolws Kal TO 
dyadpa émoujoavto ’AOnvas 
xadxobr" Tiriddas dé elpydoaro 
avnp emixdpros . melp- 
yaotat b€T@ XAAK@ TOAAG pev 
Tév GOA@v “Hpakdéous, TOAAG 
de kal dv eOeAovTHs KaT@p- 
dwoe, Tuvddpew te TGv Taldwv 
dAAa te kal » Tov AevKiz- 
mov Ovyarépwv apmayy Kal 
"Hdaoros thy pnrépa eorly 
atrodvey téyv dseopev . 

Tlepoet 8 és AtBinv cal ent 
Mésoucay apynpeve d1d0dcar 


Athena, whoiscalled Ward- 
ress of the city and also 
Goddess of the Brasen 
House. The Spartans 
caused both the temple 
and the image of Athena 
to be made of bronze. 
The work was done by 
Gitiadas, a native of Sparta. 
On the bronze there are 
wrought in relief many of 
the labours of Herakles, 
and of the exploits which 
he performed of his free 
will, and the deeds of the 
sons of Tyndareos, amongst 
others the rape of the 
daughters of Leukippos: 
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vipat dGpd elor xuvqv kal 
Ta trodjpara, tp dv oicOy- 
cecbat dia Tod dépos Ewedrev. 
énelpyacrat de kal ta és Thy 
’"AOnvas yeveow, kat ’Audr- 
tpt Kat Tooedér, & dy 
péytota Kal pddiora vy uot 
doxety Oéas afta. 


évtai@a] On the Akropolis of Sparta. 


and there is Hephaistos 
releasing his mother from 
her bonds. Perseus isbound 
for Libya to fight with 
Medusa, and the Nymphs 
are giving him gifts—a hel- 
met, and the sandals which 
were to bear him through 
the air. The story of the 
birth of Athena is also re- 
presented, and Amphitrite 
and Poseidon. These are 
the most prominent, and, 
to my thinking, the most 
remarkable of the reliefs. 


The statue is represented 


on coins of Sparta and Melos (um. Comm. N. xiii-xv). The 
body is in the form of a column divided into horizontal bands. It 
is uncertain whether the reliefs decorated these bands—represent- 
ing woven patterns—or the walls of the temple. 

“Hoatoros| Hera hurled Hephaistos down from heaven, and in 
revenge he presented her with a chair from which she could not 
rise. Dionysos made him drunk, and brought him back to heaven 
to release her. 


37. Paus, iii. 18. 7 ra de 
évy ’AptxdAais Oéas afta, .. . 


Among the notable 
sights of Amyklai are 
certain bronze tripods. The 


as a ie. x % 
Tpimodes XaAkol ... Dad pev 


33) TO TPOT Tpimod. ’Adpo- 
dltns dyadpa Eornken, Apreuis 
d€ t7d TO devrépwo’ Turidda 
cal avtol téyyn kal ta 
emretpyacpeva. 


first tripod is supported by 
an image of Aphrodite, the 
second by one of Artemis. 
Both the tripods and the 
sculptures which adorn 
them are the work of 
Gitiadas. 
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Paus. mentions a story that these tripods were dedicated from 
the spoil taken in the first Messenian war (in the eighth or seventh 
ceniury B.C.), but this is clearly impossible. There was a third 
tripod, the work of Kallon of Aegina (v. infr. No. 53); but we 
cannot be certain that it was dedicated at the same time. 


4, BATHYKLES OF MAGNESIA. 


38. Paus. iii, 18. 9 By the hand of Bathy- 


Badvxdgovs 5 Mayvytos bs 
tov Opdvov éemoince tod "Apv- 
xAalov,dvabnuata émeferpyac- 
Béva TO Opdvm Xapires xal 
dyahpa dé Aevxopptyns éotiy 
*Aptésidos. 


kles the Magnesian, who 
made the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklae, are certain 
votive offerings made after 
the completion of the 
throne — Graces and an 
image of Artemis Leuko- 
phryne. 


The throne is described at length by Pausanias in the following 
sections (see the reconstruction by Furtw., Aeisterwerke, p. 706). 
Bathykles was employed to utilize the present of gold sent by 
Croesus to Sparta in the decoration of the temple of Apollo at 
Amyklai. 

Acvxoppivys] Artemis Leukophryne (or Leukophryene) had 
a famous temple at Magnesia on the Maeander, the home of 
Bathykles (Dittenberger, Sy//. 171, 84, Tac. Azz. iii. 62). 


§ 4. THE EARLIEST PORTRAITS 
OF ATHLETES. 


39. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 16 
Effigies hominum non sole- 
bant exprimi nisi aliqua 
illustri causa perpetuitatem 
merentium, primo sacrorum 


It was not the custom to 
represent the features of 
individuals unless they had 
earned immortality by 
some special distinction. 
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certaminum uictoria maxu- 
meque Olympiae, ubi om- 
nium qui uicissent statuas 
dicari mos erat, eorum uero 
qui ter ibi superauissent ex 
membris ipsorum  simili- 
tudine expressa, quas ico- 
nicas uocant. 


40. Paus. vi.18. 7 mparat 
d& abAnrGy dveréOnoay és 
*Odvptlay eixdves Tpagidd- 
pavtds Te Alywytod yixnoapvtos 
Tuy Thy evdrnv’Odvpmidda 
ént tats mevtiKovta, Kal 
’Orovrtiov ‘PnéBiov mayxpa- 
TlaoTds KaTaywricapevor, ju. 
mpos tats €Ejxovra “Odvumidd.. 
avrat KelyTas ey at eixdves od 
mpdcwm THs Olvopdov xlovos, 
fddov b€ elow elpyacpévat, 
“Py iBlov pev ovis, 58 Tod 
Alywytod kvumapiccov, Kal 
Rooov tis érépas TemovnKvid 
éoti. 


The first of such was a 
victory in the sacred games, 
and especially at Olympia, 
where it was the custom to 
dedicate statues of all vic- 
tors, while in the case of 
those thrice victorious the 
actual features were por- 
trayed. Such statues are 
called ‘iconic.’ 


The first portraits of 
athletes dedicated at Olym- 
pia were those of Praxida- 
mas of Aegina, victorious 
in boxing in the 59th 
Olympiad (544 B.C.) and 
Rhexibios of Opus, victo- 
rious in the pankration in 
the 61st Olympiad (536B.C.). 
These figures stand not far 
from the pillar of Oinomaos, 
and are made of wood. The 
portrait of Rhexibios is of 
fig-wood, while that of the 
Aeginetan is of cypress, 
and has suffered less than 
the other. 


Ts Olvopdou cloves] A wooden column at Olympia, carefully 
preserved as a relic of the palace of Oinomaos (Paus. v. 20. 6). 


41. Paus. viii, 40. 1 
Pryadebar be dvdpids eori ent 
Tis ayopas “Appaxlwvos rot 


In the market-place at 
Phigaleia stands a portrait 
of Arrhachion, the pankra- 
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maykpatiacTov, ta te &Ada 
Gpxaios kat odx Fxiora ent 
nm an fad 
TO oxXjpate od SiecTac. yey 
TOAY of mddes, Kabetvrar dé 
mapa mrevpa ab yxelpes axpu 
Tov ydouvTév’ TeToinrar pev 
37) 7 ek@v AlOov, A€yovor Be 
ND oh ae | Rated 
kat éniypappa én abtn ypa- 
fod \ n 
ojvar’ kal rodro pev noddvicrar 
¢€ X a Ed oe aD f 
UTO TOD Xpovov. Tw dé Appaxi- 
a 2 C3 \ al 
wv. éyévovto Odvumikal vicar 
S00 wey "Odvpmidor rats mpd 
Tijs TeTapTys Kal mevTNKOOTIS. 


tiast, which is archaic in 
style, and especially in 
attitude. The feet are not 
far apart, and the hands 
hang down by the sides as 
far as the buttocks. The 
portrait is made of marble, 
and it is alleged that there 
was an inscription painted 
upon it; but this has dis- 
appeared through lapse of 
time. Arrhachion gained 
two Olympic victories in 
the Olympiads which pre- 
ceded the 54th (564 B.C.). 


Paus. (vi. 15. 8) also mentions a portrait of the Spartan Eutelidas, 
victorious as a boy in wrestling and the five contests in the 38th 


Olympiad (628 B.C.). 


But the date rests on his own inference, and 


is inconsistent with the statement of No. go. The statue was, how- 
ever, archaic, and the inscription no longer legible. 


PART II 


ARCHAIC AND TRANSITIONAL 
SCULPTURE 


Nos. 42-95. 


§1. THE ARCHAIC SCHOOLS. 


1, ARGOS. 


(a) AGELADAS. 


Date.— Determined by (1) his statues of Olympic victors— 
Anochos 520, Kleosthenes 516, Timasitheos executed in 507 
(Hdt. v. 72); (2) the inscription of his son (or slave) Argeiadas on 
the base of a chariot-group dedicated at Olympia by Praxiteles, 
Zupaxdows ... kat Kapaptvaios (Lowy 30). Kamarina was destroyed 
and its inhabitants removed to Syracuse in 484 B.c. Pliny states 
that he was the teacher of Myron and Polykleitos, but this is impro- 
bable in the first case, and impossible in the second. The statement 
that he was the teacher of Pheidias (No. 43) has no early authority. 


42, Paus. iv. 33.2. (At (At Ithome.) The image 
Ithome.) 1d 8 dyadya tod of Zeus is the work of 
Atés’Ayeddda pev eorw épyov, Ageladas, and was origin- 
eroujOn de e€ adpyfis rots ally made for the Mes- 
olxjoacw év Navrdxtm Meo-  senians who settled at Nau- 
onviov. paktos. 


The Messenians were probably transferred to Naupaktos about 
46% (whether we read rerdpr@ éree in Thuc. i. 103. 1 or adopt the 
earlier date (462) for the revolt of the Helots, as is done by Wila- 
mowitz, Avistoteles und Athen, ii. 295), so that we must not take 
the words of Pausanias as a note of chronology. The statue is 
represented on the coins of Messene, Mum. Comm. PP. iv, v. 


43. Schol. Ar. Ran. 504 Melite is a deme of 
 MeAlrn Sfuos tijs’Artixjs Attica, where there is a 
... got 8& Kal exet ‘Hpa- celebrated temple of Hera- 

D 
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kdéovs eémipavécraroy tepdv 
*AdeErkdxov' 76 dé Tod ‘Hpa- 
kdéous dyaAua épyoy ’Ayedd- 
dou Tob “Apyelov Tod didacKd- 
ov Pediov. 7 be Lpvors 
eyévero kara Tov péyay Aot- 
pov. 


kles, the Averter of II. 
The image of Herakles is 
the work of Ageladas of 
Argos, the teacher of 
Pheidias, and it was set up 
at the time of the great 


plague. 


The Scholiast refers to the plague of 439, but this would give far 


too late a date. 


A plague about 500 B.C. is attested by the epitaph 


Aot]ud Oavovons eipi [oj]ua Mup(p)ivns (CTA. i. 475). 


44. Anth. Plan. iv. 220. 
*Avtimadrpov Ldwvtov. 
Tplvyes ai Modca: 748’ €ora- 

pew’ & pla AwrTods, 
& 8& déper tadrduats Bdp- 
Burov, & Sé xedvp. 
& wey AptotokAnos exes xédvp, 
& 8 ’AyeAdda 
BapBirov, & Kavaya 8 
buvoTdAovs ddvaxas. 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 

Here stand we Muses 
three; one bears in her 
hand the flutes, one the bar- 
bitos, one the lyre. The 
Muse of Aristokles holds 
the lyre, that of Ageladas 
the barbitos, that of Kan- 
achos the reeds that make 
music. 


On Kanachos and Aristokles of Sicyon v. infr. Nos. 49 ff. The 
xéAvs may be illustrated by the ‘ School’ vase of Duris (MZ. d. 7. ix. 
54) ; the BdpBiros by Benndorf, Grech. und sicil.Vasenbilder, xii. 2. 


45. Paus. x. 10, 6 Tapav- 
tivwy d& of tmmot of xadxot 
kal alyyddwrot yuvaixes ad 
Mecoaniwy elolv, duspav th 
Tapavtivay BapBdpwr, ’Aye- 
Adda de épya roB ’Apyetov. 


At Delphi. 


The bronze horses of the 
Tarentines and the captive 
women are offerings from 
the spoils of the Messa- 
pians, who are barbarous 
neighbours of Tarentum ; 
they are the work of Age- 
ladas of Argos. 
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46. Paus. vi. 10. 6 én 
d& r@ [lavrdpxes KXeooOdvous 
eorly appa dvdpss ’Emdap- 
vlov. todro épyov . . 
*Ayeddda .. . 
THY 


3 £ 
. early 
évixa pev 81) 
ed 2 
&xtnv “Odvpmidda kat 
eEnxoothy 6 KAeooOévns, av- 
I ue a al , a 
EOnxe dé 6uod rots tamots abrod 
te eixdva xal tov jvloxov. 
emyéypamrar Se Kal Tév 
oe x % , a \ 
immay Ta dvépara, Potm€ kat 
Képa€g, ExarépwOev dé of mapa 
TO Cuydv, kata pev Ta debra 
f 3 % £%, a f 
Kvaxias, é€v 8& TH dptorépa 
duos’ kal edeyetoy 763" early 
emt TO Gppare 
Knrcoobdvns pw aveOnxev 6 Tdv- 
tios é€ ’Emidduvov 
vixnoas tmmos Kadov dyova 
Acs. 


Other works :— 


Next to Pantarkes is the 
chariot of Kleosthenes the 
Epidamnian. This is the 
work of Ageladas. Kleos- 
thenes was victorious in the 
66th Olympiad (516 B.C.), 
and dedicated portraits of 
himself and his charioteer 
along with his team. The 
names of the horses also 
are inscribed, Phoinix and 
Korax, and the trace-horses 
on either side, Knakias on 
the right and Samos on the 
left. And on the chariot is 
the following couplet :— 

Kleosthenes of Pontos 
from Epidamnos dedicated 
me, when his team won the 
victory in the noble games 
of Zeus. 


Zeus as a child and HERAKLES as a beardless youth, in bronze, 


at Aigion (Paus. vii. 24. 4). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 


Anochos of Tarentum, victorious in the foot-race, Ol. 65 (520 B.C.) 


(Paus. vi. 14. 11). 


Timasitheos of Delphi, twice victorious in the pankration, 
executed at Athens in 507 B.C. for participation in the treason of 


Isagoras (Paus. vi. 8. 6). 
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(b) GLAUKos AND Dionvsios (SIMON). 


Date.—See notes on Nos. 47, 48. 


47. Paus. v. 26. 2 td 68 
ava0jwara MixvOov moAdd TE 
apiOov Kal ov« epeéqs dvta 
eUptoxov, GAAG I plrov wey... 
éxerat toodde dvabnpata TOV 
MixvOov, ’Aydutpitn te kal 
Tlocedav kat ‘Eoria, DAadxos 
5 6 moujoas eotw "Apyetos. 
mapa 5€ Tod vaod Tod peydAov 
THY ev dpiotepa mrevpay ave- 
Onxev GdAa, Képny tiv Aj- 
pytpos kal "Adpodirny Tavu- 
pnony re kal” Aprepw, mountav 
d€ "Ounpov kal ‘Hotlodov, Kat 
Beots adfis "AokAnmioy kat 
“‘Yyleav. 3.’Aydv te ev rots 
dvabypaciv éote tots Muxddov 
épwv Gdriipas . . . mapa de 
tod “Ayévos thy eixdva Ard- 
vuoos Kat 6 Opaé eoriv ’Op- 
gets kal dyadua Aus... 
tatra épya eéotly “Apyelov 
Avovuctov, reOjvat S¢ t7d Tod 
Mixvdov cat ddAAa Guod rod- 
Tots A€yovor, Népwva de ade- 
AéoOat pact Kat ratra. rots 
d€ €pyacapdvors adrd, yévos 
otow ’Apyetous, Avovyol te 
cal TAavke, duddoKxaddy ou- 


ow ovdéva émid€yovow* HAL- 


The offerings of Mikythos 
I discovered to be many in 
number and separated from 
each other. Close to the 
statue of Iphitos stand the 
following offerings of Miky- 
thos—Amphitrite,Poseidon, 
and Hestia. They are the 
work of Glaukos of Argos. 
On the left-hand side of the 
great temple he dedicated 
another group of figures— 
Kore the daughter of De- 
meter and Aphrodite and 
Ganymede and Artemis, the 
poets Homer and Hesiod, 
and again the gods Askle- 
pios and Hygieia. Among 
the offerings of Mikythos 
is a figure of Agon bear- 
ing leaping-weights. And 
beside this figure are 
Dionysos and Orpheus the 
Thracian and an image of 
Zeus. These are the work 
of Dionysios of Argos. It 
is said that other statues 
were dedicated by Mikythos 
at the same time, but that 
they (like others) were 
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klay 8€ adray 6 Ta epya és 
’Oduutlay dvabels emidelk- 
vuow 6 Mixvéos. 


carried away by Nero. No- 
thing is recorded as to the 
teacher of the artists Dio- 
fysios and Glaukos, who 
were Argives by birth; but 
their date is shown by the 
fact that Mikythos dedi- 
cated their works at 
Olympia. 


Mikythos reigned at Rhegion as guardian of the sons of Anaxilas 
478-467 B.C., and then retired to Tegea. Fragments of the inscrip- 
tion have been found (Lowy 31) ; it appears that the statues were 


erected about 460 B.C. 


*Ayav]_ A personification of ‘ Contest? 
4drjjpas] The leaping-weights used by the Greeks resembled 
dumb-bells. Theyare frequently represented on vases, e.g. Gerhard, 


A. V. 260. 
dyaApa Avés 
4s. Paus. v. 27. 1 éy 6é 
> an Nose, os U 2 vi 

avrots kai Ta dvarebevta éorly 

bn6 To Bdpuidos, ds éx Mai- 
vadov dSiaBds és SixeAlay mapa 

Téd\ova tov Aewopevous, Kat 

¥ S - S eyr 

éxelvm te aito Kat ‘lépwve 
torepoy adeApe tod TéAwvos 
és Tas otpatelas dmoderkyd- 
pevos Aapmpa Epya, és TorodTO 
ny > 4 ¢ > 
mponrGey evdatmovias, ws ava- 
Oeivar pev Tada és ’Odvpriap, 
dvabetvat 5& cal ’AméAdove 
dara és AcdAgots. 2. Ta be 
és "Odvpriav S00 Te elow 
inmot kal nvloxor dv0, Exarépo 
n x. 
tov innev mapectas dvip 


Beardless (Paus. v. 24. 6). 


Among them are the 
offerings dedicated by 
Phormis, who crossed over 
from Mainalos to Sicily 
and joined Gelon the son 
of Deinomenes, in whose 
service and afterwards in 
that of his brother Gelon 
he performed remarkable 
exploits in war and raised 
his fortunes to such a height 
that he was enabled to 
dedicate these offerings at 
Olympia, and others to 
Apollo at Delphi. His offer- 
ings at Olympia consist 
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z= x x 3 

6 ev dN TpOoTEpos 
rs 7 

Tév tmmav kal 6 avnp Arove- 


. 
nutoxos. 


alov tod Apyetov, Ta Sedrepa 
de epya éorly Alywnrod Si- 
Hwvos. Te TMpoTépm be Tov 
innov éntypappa éreorw ent 
TH TAEupa, TA TpGTa ov obv 
peétp@’ A€yes yap bi) otra 
Pdpyis avedne 
’"Apxas MawaddAtos, vov dé 
Supaxdoros. 


in two horses and two 
charioteers, one of whom 
stands beside each horse. 
The first of the two horses 
with its groom is the work 
of Dionysios of Argos, while 
the second pair are by 
Simon of Aegina. The 
first of the two horses has 
an inscription on its side, 
of which the former part 
is unmetrical, running as 
follows :— 

Phormis dedicated me, 
once an Arkadian of Mai- 
nalos, but now a Syracusan. 


Gelon reigned 485-476 B.c., Hieron 476-467 B.C. 


2, SIKYON. 


KANACHOS, 


Date.—He is coupled with Ageladas in No. 44, and with Kallon 
of Aegina by Paus. vii. 18. 10; cp. Cicero’s criticism, quoted 


Introd. § 3. 


The temple of Apollo at Branchidai (v. No. 49) 


was destroyed by Darius in 493 B.c. (Hdt. vi. 19). His brother 
Aristokles (Paus. vi. 9. 1) was the founder of a school which Paus. 


traces to the seventh generation. 


49. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
75 Canachus (fecit) Apol- 
linem nudum qui Philesius 
cognominatur in Didymaeo 
Aeginetica aeris tempera- 
tura, ceruomque una ita 
uestigiis suspendit ut linum 


Kanachos made a nude 
Apollo, which bears the 
name of Philesios and 
stands in the Didymaion, 
in bronze of Aeginetan 
composition, and with it 
a stag, supported on its 
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subter pedes trahatur, al- 
terno morsu calce digitis- 
que retinentibus solum, ita 
uertebrato dente utrisque 
in partibus ut a repulsu per 
uices resiliat. Idem et xeAn- 


feet in such a way that 
a string can be passed be- 
neath them, while heel and 
toe alternately retain their 
grip. The teeth of the 
mechanism are jointed in 


such a manner that each 
recoils in turn when driven 
home. He also made statues 
of boys riding on race- 
horses. 


tiovras pueros. 


The statue is represented on coins of Miletos (Overbeck, Aumst- 
myth. Apollon, Miinztafel i. 22 ff.) holding stag in r., bow in 
1, and there is a small copy (without the bow) in the Brit. Mus- 
Bronze Room. 


suspendit] Used in the less common sense ‘supported from 
below, not ‘dependent from above. Cp. xxxiii. 69 tellus ligneis 
columnis suspenditur (in mines). 

solum] sdlum ‘only’ and sdlum ‘the surface of the hand’ (lit. 
ground), are both possible. 

repulsu] For this use cp. xi. 164 (of a snake) dentium repuisu 
uirus fundit in morsus (quoted by Petersen, 4. Z. 1880, p. 23). 
The principle of the mechanism described seems to be that 
‘heel and toe’ were provided with ‘teeth’ which fitted a semi- 
circular groove in the hollow of the hand. Thus, while the foot 
could not be dislodged, ‘heel’ and ‘toe’ could be alternately set 
free, and the string passed from end to end. The temple of Apollo 
Philesios was at Branchidai, near Miletos. The statue was 
removed by Darius (not Xerxes, as stated by Paus. viii. 46. 3, 
cp. Hdt. vi. 19), but restored by Seleukos Nikator (312-281 B.C.). 


50. Paus. ix. 10. 2 (At 
Thebes) gor. 8% Addos év 
deftG Tv TvAGy tepds ’ATdA- 
Awvos’ Kkadeirat 5é 6 re Adghos 
kal 6 eds "lounvios, mapappe- 


(At Thebes) there is a 
hill on the right of the gate, 
sacred to Apollo: both the 
hill and the god are called 
Ismenian, because the river 
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dvTos TOD ToTapyod TavTH Tod 
70 de dyadpa 
peyéOer Te loov To ev Bpay- 
xlais éort Kat 7d eldos ovdéev 
diaddpws exov' Satis Se Tay 
> Pp x. of 

dyaApdtwy Ttovrwy To Erepov 


"Iopjvov . .. 


else kal roy elpyacpevoy émv- 
ero, ov preyddn of codla kal 
\ ad Ma 
76 €repov Oeacayéve Kavayov 
molnua dv énloracdar, dia- 
! L x N 
pépove. S€ Toodvde’ 6 pev 
yap ev Bpayyxldats yadkod, 6 
8& "Toprjyids éore xédpov. 


51. Paus. ii. 10. 4 (At 
Sikyon) ddAdos early "Adpo- 
ditns tepds... 5. TO pev 87 
dyakpa xabijpevov Kdvayos 
Sixvdvios émolnoev' . . . TWe- 
molnrat 8& ek xpvood Kat édé- 
pavtos, pépovea ent TH kepady 
mOdov, TGV XElpGv bE exer TH 
péev pjxova, TH de érépa ph- 
Aov. 


Ismenos passes by it. The 
image is equal in size to 
that at Branchidai and 
exactly similar in appear- 
ance; and whoever has seen 
one of the images and learnt 
the artist’s name needs no 
great skill to discern that 
the other is the work of 
Kanachos, when he sees it; 
there is this difference, that 
the statue at Branchidai 
is of bronze, while the Is- 
menian Apollo is of cedar- 
wood. 


(At Sikyon) there is 
another shrine of Aphro- 
dite.... The seated image 
was made by Kanachos of 
Sikyon. It is wrought of 
gold and ivory, and wears 
a circular crown on its 
head, while it holds in the 
one hand a poppy and in 
the other an apple. 


For the MUSEs of Kanachos and Aristokles, v. No. 44. 


3. AEGINA. 


(a) KALLoN. 


Date.—An inscription found on the Akropolis of Athens (Léwy 27) 
reads Kddov eroinge Ail yivijrns], and may be assigned to the opening 
years of the fifth century B.c. He is coupled with Kanachos by 
Paus. vii. 18. 10 and with Hegesias by Quintilian (v. Introd. § 3). 
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52. Paus. ii. 32. 5 (At 
Troizen) éy 8& 7H axpomdAet 
Ths VOewddos kadrovpévys vads 
éorw “AOnvas. adrd dé elp- 
ydoaro Tis Oe03 7d fdavoyv 
Kdddwv Alywyrns. pabirns 
d¢ 6 Kaddwp iv Texralov cat 
*AyyeAtdvos. 


V. supr. No. 19. 


53. Paus. iii, 18. 7 é& 
*Autcdais .. - Tpimodes yad- 
. 6 tpltos dé eorw 
Kdddwvos 
Toit b&€ adyadua Képns rijs 
Ajyntpos €ornkev. 


kov . 


Alywirov Oz) 


(At Troizen) on the 
Akropolis is a temple of 
Athena, called Sthenias. 
The wooden image of the 
goddess was made by 
Kallon of Aegina, who was 
a pupil of Tektaios and 
Angelion. 


At Amyklai are tripods 
of bronze; the third is by 
Kallon of Aegina, and be- 
neath it stands an image 
of Kore the daughter of 
Demeter. 


The others were by Gitiadas, v. supr. No. 37 note. 


(b) ONATAS. 


Date.—(1) An inscription found on the Akropolis of Athens 
(CIA. iv. 2. 373, 399; cp. Jahrb. 1888, p. 271) reads ’Ovaras emoincev, 
and is earlier than the Persian destruction in 480 B.c. (2) The 
base of No. 59 lies partly under the foundations of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, begun circ. 460 B.C. (3) No. 58 was dedicated 
after the death of Hieron in 467 B.c. (4) O. is coupled with Hegias 
and Ageladas by Paus., and dated in the generation succeeding the 
Persian wars (Nos. 54, 58). 


54. Paus. viii. 42. 1 76 The other mountain, 


laa a Sow 
3e Erepov Tdv dpdv, Td’ EAaion, 
anatépw pev Buyadias Soov Te 
/ 
atadiots tpiaxovra éott, Arj- 
x. #£ 5 »F € \ 
pytpos 6& aytpoy adroOt tepov 


Elaton by name, is about 
thirty stades further re- 
moved from Phigalia, and 
thereis a cave theresacred to 
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énlkAnow Medalons .. . 3. 
.. Tenroijobat S& otrw cpict 
TO dyahpa. 4. xadéCecOar pev 
ent mérpa, yuvarkl b& éorxevar 
TahAa mri Kepadny’ Kepa- 
Aju b€ cal kopnv etxev ianov, 
kat dpaxdyrwy te Kal GAdAwy 
Onpiwy elxdves mpooeTepvxe- 
cav TH Kepady’ xiTava bé 
i t 
évedéduto Kal és Akpous Tovs 
médas’ Sedgls 8 emt Tijs 
xelpos Ty avTh, Meprotepa dé 
€ yv 2 brid € 
h Opus emt tH érépa... 
Méraway 8% érovondoa pa- 
‘ ee o La x z 
civ avtnyv, ott Kal n Beds je- 
Aaivay Tip ecO7jra etxe. 


Demeter, who is called ‘the 
Black.’ They describe the 
original image as follows. 
The goddess was seated on 
a rock, and was in form like 
a woman except for her 
head: she had the head 
and mane of a horse, and 
forms of serpents and other 
creatures sprang from her 
head; she was dressed in 
a tunic which reached to 
her feet ; in one hand was 
a dolphin, while the bird in 
the other was a dove. They 
say that she got the name 
‘Black’ because the god- 
dess herself wore black 
raiment. 


The statue was destroyed by fire, and the worship neglected by 
the Phigaleans, who were visited with famine, and commanded by 


the Pythian Apollo to renew the cult. 


’Ovaray tov Mikwvos Ai- 
ywirtny meiOovow ep’ dow bi 
picOS Tojoal opiow dyadpa 
Anpntpos ... 
odros dvevpoy ypadiy 7 pl- 
Enua rod dpyalov odvov, ra 
TAiw dé, Os A€yerat, Kal Kara 
dveiparwy dyiv, énoinoe Xad- 
kody Diyadciow ayadpa,yeved 


Tore di) 6 avip 


padtota votepoy Ths éml THY 


Paus. continues :— 


They persuaded Onatas, 
the son of Mikon of Aegina, 
to make them an image of 
Demeter for a certain sum 
of money. Then this man 
discovered a painting or 
copy of the old wooden 
image, and partly with the 
aid of this, but chiefly, as 
the story goes, by visions 
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“EAAdSa. 
Myjdov. 


revealed to him, made a 
bronze image for the Phi- 
galeans, about a genera- 
tion later than the Persian 
invasion of Greece. 


* na 
emlotpatelas tod 


Brunn thinks that the visions were designed to cover an adapt- 
ation of the statue to more advanced artistic canons. 

The cult of the Black Demeter was a relic of primitive horse- 
worship, v. /. H. S. xiv. pp. 138 ff. (Cook). The statue was 
destroyed by the falling in of part of the cave’s roof before Pausa- 
nias’ time. 


The Pergamenes possess 
a bronze Apollo by this 
Onatas, which is very re- 
markable both for its size 
and its artistic excellence. 


55. Paus. viii. 42. 7 rod 
d& ’Ovdra rodvrou Tepyapnvois 
*"ATdAA@v 
Gaipa év toils uddiota peyé- 


\ a 
éotip Xadkods, 


Oous te veka kal emt TH TéXYN. 


This work may be referred to in an Epigram of Antipater (Am¢h. 
Pad, ix. 238), who addresses it as ‘ Bouras’=‘ hulking lad.’ A base 
from Pergamon (Frankel, Jnschriften von Pergamon, 48) appears 
to have belonged to this statue, which was no doubt acquired by 
Attalos I, who bought Aegina in 210 B.C. for thirty tal. (Polyb. xxii. 
18). The inscription may be restored POvdras] Spixwvos Alywirns 
[émoincer]. (Spixwv is a bye-form of Mikey, cp. cpixpds, puxpés.) 


€ 


The Hermes, who carries 


56. Paus. v. 27. 8 6 6 
‘Eppijs 6 rév kpioy epwv bd 
Tm paoxddn kal émuxelwevos 
TH Kepady Kuviv, Kat xitGvd 
Te kal xAapvda evoeducds ... 
ind... ’Apxddwy &« Peveod 
dédorar TH Oew. "Ovdray dé 
tov Alywitny, oty b& atte 
KadhuréAnv épydoacdat A€yee 


the ram under his arm, and 
has a leathern cap on his 
head, and wears a tunic and 
cloak, was given to the god 
by the Arcadians of Phe- 
neos. The inscription states 
that Onatas of Aegina made 
it, assisted by Kalliteles. I 
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76 émlypappa. Soxely 5€ poor 
Tob ’Ovdta padyntis 7 mais 6 
KaaAndirédAns iv. 


At Olympia. 


57. Paus. v. 25.12 Odovot 
dé... avéOecay “Hpaxdréa 
BdOpov 


a c , Ne 4 
XaAkovy Gpolws TO ayaApari. 


és ’Odvuntay, 76d 


péyeOos pey 54 Tod dydApards 
elow mixets d€ka, PoTadov de 
ev TH debud, TH dF dpiorepa 
xeupl exer réfov. . . 13. TH 
8 dvabjpar. emeotiy éde- 
yetov 
vids wey ye Mlk@vos’Ovdras 
eferédeooev 
aitos év Alyivn déuara 
pareTdwv. 
tov d5& ’Ovdrav rodrov spyws, 
kat Téxyns és Ta dydduata 
dvta Alywalas, oidevds tore- 
pov Onoouey TGv and Aadd- 
dov te Kal épyaotyplov rod 
’Atrixod. 


suppose that Kalliteles was 
a pupil or son of Onatas. 


The Thasians dedicated 
at Olympia a statue of 
Herakles: both the figure 
and the base were of 
bronze. The statue is ten 
cubits in height, and holds 
a club in its right hand and 
a bow in its left. On the 
offering is inscribed the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 

Onatas, son of Mikon, 
fashioned me, himself a 
dweller in Aegina. 

This Onatas, though the 
style of his sculpture is 
that of Aegina, I should 
place second to none of 
Daidalos’ successors and 
the Attic school. 


The distinction between the Aeginetan and Attic schools is pre- 
supposed by several passages of Pausanias, collected by Overbeck, 
Schriftquellen, pp. 81 f. Klein thinks that of dé AaiSddov are 
a third school, that of Argos and Sikyon; the words te kai, how- 
ever, are clearly not disjunctive, but serve to identify the descend- 
ants of Daidalos with the épyacripioy ’Arrixdv. 


58. Paus. viii. 42. 8 
‘Iépwvos 88 dmodavevtos mpé- 


Hieron died before dedi- 
cating the offerings, which 
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x ad s 
TEepov mplv 7) TO Odvjutig Act 
dvabciva. ta dvabhpata & 
A \ n a 
evfato émt tév tamwv tals 
- 4 t € 
vixats, otrw Aewopudvys 6 
Crs 2 ¢ ot a 
Idpwvos anédwxey tmép rod 
matpés' "Ovdta xat tadra 
kal émypdupara 
¥ an 
év ’Odvutla, rd pev taep Tod 
avabjpards éoriv adtav 
ody Tore vixnoas, Zed ’OAVp-~ 
Te, cTeuvov aydva 
- ed £ 
TeOplrm pev dma€ povvoxe- 
Ante be &és, 


3Gp’ ‘Iépwy rade cor exaplo- 


Toinpara. 


caro’ mais 8 daveOnke 
Aewoudyns matpos pia 
Supaxociov. 
TO b€ Erepoy A€yes TOY em- 
ypappdrwv 
vids péev ye Mixavos ’Ovaras 
éferéAeooenv 
vaow ev Aiylyn dSdyara 
paveTdwv. 
h 8& HAtkia tod "Ovdra xara 
tov "A@nvatov “Hytay kat 
*"Ayedddav dy cupBatvor rov 
*Apyetov. 


he vowed to Olympian 
Zeus in return for the 
victories of his horses, and 
Deinomenes his son fulfilled 
his father’s vow: these 
offerings are also works of 
Onatas. At Olympia there 
are two inscriptions, one 
above the offering, running 
as follows :— 

Hieron, erstwhile victo- 
rious at thy solemn games, 
Olympian Zeus, once with 
the chariot, twice with 
the single horse, bestowed 
these gifts on thee, and 
Deinomenes his son set 
them up to be a memorial 
of his father, the Syracusan. 

And the other reads 
thus :— 

Onatas, son of Mikon, 
fashioned me, having his 
dwelling in the island of 
Aegina. 

It would follow that 
Onatas was contemporary 
with Hegias of Athens and 
Ageladas of Argos. 


Hieron died 467 B.c. He was victorious with the single horse, 
Ol. 73 and 77 (488 and 472 B.C.), with the chariot, Ol. 78= 468 B. c. 
The chariot only was by Onatas, the other figures by Kalamis 


(v. No. 85). 
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59. Paus. v. 25. 8 éore 
d& kal dvadjyara év Kowe Tot 
’Axatdy vous, boo. mpoKade- 
capévov Tod “Exropos és ovo- 
paxlay dvdpa “EAAnva tov 
kAfjpov em T@ ayGvi Dr euewwav. 
bron pep d4 EoTHKacL TOD vaod 
ToD peydAov TAnclov, Sdpact 
Kal doniow @mAtcpevor an- 
avtixpd 8& éml Erépov Badpov 
nenoinrat Néotup tov éxdaTov 
KAfipov eoBeBrAynkos es Tip 
Kuvqy. Tov d€ ent TO "Exrope 
KAnpovpéevav apiOuov évrav 
OKT, TOV yap évaToy air», 
Ti Tod ~Odvocdws elxédva, 
Népwva koploar A€yovow és 
“Pépunv, 9. TOv dF dxT@ Tod- 
tov emt udve te ’Ayapeu- 
vovt TO dvoud eott yeypay- 
pevoy. yéypamrat b& kal rodro 
én ra Aaa ex dekLGv. Srov 
d& 6 Gdextpiwv eoriv emlOnua 
Th dontd., ldoueveds eoriw 6 
andyovos Mivw’ te dé *Ido- 
prevet yévos a6 Tod ‘HXlov tod 
marpos Ilacupdns’ ‘HXlov dé 
iepdy bac elvar tov dpvia 
Kal dyyéAAew dvidvar uéddov- 
Tos TOU HAlov. 10. yéypamrat 
dé kal enlypappa ent TO BdOpw 
To Auk tdxaol rayddApara 

tabr’ avéOnxay 


There are also offer- 
ings dedicated in common 
by the whole Achaean 
race: they represent the 
warriors who accepted 
Hector’s challenge to meet 
a Greek in single combat 
and faced the drawing of 
lots. They stand near the 
great temple, armed with 
spear and shield: and op- 
posite them on another 
base is set Nestor, who 
has cast each man’s lot 
into the helmet. Those 
for whom lots are being 
drawn are eight in number, 
for the ninth, viz. Odys- 
seus, is said to have been 
removed by Nero to Rome. 
Of these eight, Agamem- 
non’s name only is in- 
scribed: and that is written 
from right to left. The 
warrior, who bears a cock 
as the device on his shield, 
is Idomeneus, the descend- 
ant of Minos. Idomeneus 
traced his descent to Helios, 
the father of Pasiphae: and 
the bird is said to be sacred 
to Helios, and to give warn- 
ing when the sun is about 


. 
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éyyovo. avTiOéov Tavradlda 
Tlédomos. 
Tobto pev 87) évtadda eore ye- 
ypappevov,6 de dyaAparoro.ds 
Boris iv, emt rod "ISouerews 
yéypantat TH domids 
TOAAG pey GAAa copod Trouy}- 
para kal Té3° ’Ovdra 
épyov, by Alyivn yetvato 
maida Mikey. 


At Olympia. 
1879, p. 44. 
Nestor on a round one. 


60. Paus. x. 13. 10 Tapay- 
tivot 3& Kal GAAny dexdrny 
és Aedgots dad BapBdpwv 
Tlevxeriov dméorerAav’ Téxvn 
pev ta dvabjpara’Ovdra tod 
Alyiwwyrod, cal * KadduréAovs 


Tob aovwvepyod* elxdves b& 


kal me(Gv kat inméwy, Baci- 
Leds “Jardyov"* Qs ikwv Tots 
Tlevxerious otppayos, otros 
pev 5% elkacrar TeOvedte ev 
TH pax, of SF adTe Kemevo 
eheotnkdtes 6 tpws Tdpas 


to rise. There is an in- 
scription, too, on the base 
which runs as follows :— 

To Zeus the Achaeans 
dedicated these statues, 
descendants of Pelops the 
godlike, son of Tantalos. 

Such is the inscription 
on the base, and the artist’s 
name may be read on the 
shield of Idomeneus :— 

Many are the works of 
Onatas, the cunning crafts- 
man, whom Mikon begat 
in Aegina, and this is 
among them. 


Fragments of the bases have been found, v. A. Z. 
The nine heroes stood on a semicircular base, 


The Tarentines also de- 
dicated at Delphi a tithe of 
the spoil taken from the 
barbarous Peuketians: the 
offerings are the work of 
Onatas of Aegina and his 
assistant Kalliteles. There 
are figures of horsemen and 
footmen, and of Opis, king 
of the Iapygians, who came 
to the aid of the Peuke- 
tians. He is represented 
as having been killed in 
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éort kat PddavOos 6 éx Aaxe- 


daluovos, Kal od adppw Tod 
Pahavoov bergpis. 


the fight, and over his dead 
body stand the hero Taras 
and Phalanthos of Lake- 
daimon, and not far from 
Phalanthos is a dolphin. 


*K. rod ovvepyod *] MSS. KalivOov re eorixwor épyov. The text is 
suggested by No. 56. Phalanthos, the founder of Tarentum, was 
shipwrecked and carried ashore by a dolphin, which he rides on 


the coins of Tarentum. 


(c) GLAUKIAS. 


Date.—See notes on his works, all of which were at Olympia. 
The alphabet of the Theagenes inscription would date it circ. 


450 B.C. 


61. Paus. vi. 9. 4 Td dppa 


énlypappa 
pev 69 éorw adro Tédwva 


tod Téd\wvos . 


Aewvopevovs avabeivat Ted Gov" 
kal 6 xpdvos Tovrea To Tédovi 
éore THs vixns Tplrn mpods Tas 
EBdoprjKovra =” OAvpmiddas. 
5. . -TAavklas 8 Alywrns 
Té te Gpya kal atte TE 
Tédwvt étoince tH eixdva. 


The chariot of Gelon 
bears an inscription, stating 
that Gelon, the son of Dei- 
nomenes, of Gela, dedicated 
it: and the date of this 
Gelon’s victory is the 73rd 
Olympiad (488 B.c.). Glau- 
kias of Aegina made both 
the chariot and the portrait 
of Gelon himself. 


Gelon became tyrant of Syracuse and ceased to be TeAgos in 
485 B.C. Paus., believing that this took place in 491 B.C., argues 


that this must be a private person. 


The inscription, found at Olympia, reads Tédov Acivopéveos 


Téw|vos dveOnkev |TAavkias Alywaras é|mroince. 
Paus. therefore misread the third word. The 


second line only.) 


(Lowy 28 gives the 


tyrant’s chariot was victorious, Ol. 73=488 B.C. 


62. Paus. vi. 10. 1 émt 8& 
Tois KaTeideypevors orTnKev 


Next to those above- 
mentioned stands Glaukos 
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6 Kaptortos Tradkos . . 3. . 
tod Taadvcou 8& thy ekdva 
aveOnxe pev 6 Tats adrod, 
Travxias 8& Alywijrns émol- 
noe oKtawaxodvtos b& 6 dp- 
Spias mapéxerar oxfua, bre 
6 Tradxos jv émrndesdraros 
Tév kat’ adtov xetpovoujoa. 
Tepukas. 


of Karystos. His portrait 
was dedicated by his son 
and made by Glaukias of 
Aegina; the figure presents 
the appearance of a man 
boxing for practice, since 
Glaukos was the most con- 
summate boxer of his time 
in the art of using his arms. 


Other athlete-statues by Glaukias were those of 
THEAGENES of Thasos, victorious in the pankration, Ol. 75 and 


76 (480 and 476 B.C.) (Paus. v. 11. 2). 


found at Olympia (Léwy 29). 


A fragment of the base was 


PHILON of Korkyra, victorious in boxing twice (epitaph by 
Simonides, who died 467 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 9. 9). 


(d) ANAXAGORAS. 


63. Paus. v. 23. 1 (At 
Olympia) mapefvdvri 5¢ mapa 
Ti és TO BovdeuTHpioy Ecodov, 
Zevs te Eotnkey énlypappa 
éxwv otdév, kal abOis ws mpds 
dpxtov émuotpe arte adyadpd 
éort Auds. rodro térpantat 
pev mods dvicxovta HAtov, 
dvédecay 5& “EAAjvoy cot 
TlAaradow euayéoavto évay- 
tla Mapdoviov te kai Mijdwv. 
clot 8& Kat éyyeypappevas 
Kata Tod BaOpov Ta dekid al 
peracxotoat moves TOD Epyou 
26. 3... TO bF Gyadya ev 


(At Olympia) Passing by 
the entrance to the council- 
chamber, one may see a 
statue of Zeus, bearing no 
inscription, and turning to 
the north, another statue 
of Zeus, which faces the 
east, and was dedicated by 
the Greeks who fought at 
Plataea against Mardonios 
and the Persians. On the 
right hand of the base are 
inscribed the names of the 
cities which took part in 
the battle The image 
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’Ohuptig 76 dvarebey tnd TOY 
‘EdAjvown étoinoen ’Avatayo- 


dedicated by the Greeks 
at Olympia was made by 


pas Aiywirns. Anaxagoras of Aegina. 


After 479 B.C. 


4. ATHENS. 


(a) ANTENOR. 


Date.—(1) An inscription from the Akropolis of Athens (Ed. 
’Apx. 1886, Pl. vi. 4, cp. /ahrd. 1887, p. 146) reads Neapxos dv[€Onxev 
6 xepape]|us? epyor amapxnv.|’Avtnvap én[oincev] | 6 Evpapous 7d 
[@ya\pa], and probably dates from the close of the sixth century. 
On Eumares the painter, see O. S. 377. It cannot be proved that 


the statue published with this base in Atike Denkmaler, i. 53, was 


originally connected with it. 
after 510 B.C. 


64. Paus. i. 8. 5 ob méppw 
€ , \ 
Appodios kat 
1 3 f € f 

Apictoyeitwy ot xreivavtes 


x £ i 
b@  éoraow 
“Inmapxov. . . TOV be dvdpiay- 
Tov of pev elot Kpiriov réxun, 
‘ Ss BA 4 ‘g 
tovs d& adpxatovs énoinoey 
’Avtinvwp. Zép£ov €, ws efhev 
’"AOnvas exdundvtwy 716 dorv 
*"AOnvatwy, énayayouéva Kal 
tovrouvs are Addupa, Karé- 
meyer torepov ’AOnvatois 


*Avtioyos. 


(2) No. 64 must have been erected 


Not far off are the statues 
of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton, who slew Hip- 
parchos. The one pair 
are the work of Kritios, 
while the older ones were 
made by Antenor. When 
Xerxes captured Athens 
after the Athenians had 
deserted the city, he carried 
them away as spoils, and 
Antiochos afterwards re- 
stored them to the Athe- 
nians. 


Antiochos Soter, 281-261 B.c. According to others Seleukos 
(Val. Max.) or Alexander himself (Pliny, Arrian) restored the 
statues, which stood in the upper part of the Kerameikos on the 
ascent to the Akropolis. 
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(b) KRITIOS AND NESIOTES. 


Date.—Three inscriptions have been found on the Akropolis 
(Léwy 38-40), of which the first is from the base of No. 66. From 
these we recover the true form of the name Kritios (Kritias in the 
MSS. of Plin., Paus., and Lucian). Their date is 460 B.C. or earlier. 


No. 65 is dated 477 B.C. by the Parian marble. 


65. Lucian, Philops. 18 
GAAS Tods pev eal Ta debra 
eloudyTwy des, ev ois Kal Ta 
Kpuiriov cai Nynowsrov mAdo- 
pata €ornKev, of Tupavyo- 
KTOVOL. 


Pass by the statues on 
the right as you enter, 
amongst which stand the 
slayers of the tyrant, the 
handiwork of Kritios and 
Nesiotes. 


Paus. mentions Kritios only in No. 64. On the date v. supr. 


They replaced the portraits removed by Xerxes. 


Restored copies 


exist at Naples and elsewhere, and the group is depicted on 
Athenian coins and on Panathenaic amphora. See Ov. I*, Figs. 


26-28. 


66. Paus, i. 23. 9 dvdpidy- 
tov s€ door peta Tov tamov 
4 € ? rd ak 
éoTnkaow "Emyapivov pev 
érAtrodpopely doKjoavtos THY 
¥ / 2 ie ¥ 
eixdva étroinoe Kptrios. 


Among the  portrait- 
statues which stand next to 
the horse is that of Epi- 
charinos, who practised the 
race in armour, by Kritios. 


The inscription (v. supr.) gives both names. The nature of the 
contest must have been inferred from the attitude and costume of 
the figure, since the inscription does not read (as was formerly 


supposed) "Emtxapivos ém)vrodpépos. 


father’s name. 


67. Lucian, Rhet. Prae- 
cept. 9 Kedevoret 
(nrobv éxetvous Tovs dpxaious 
dvdpas, €wAa Tapadelypata 
maparilels TOV Adywv ob Pada 


eitd oe 


The second word gave the 


Then he will bid you 
imitate those ancient ora- 
tors, setting before you 
stale models of speeches 
hard to imitate, like the 


E 2% 
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pupetobar, ota ra THs madaas 


épyacias eariv, “Hynoiov 
kal rév dydt Kplriov kal 
Nyoidrny, amerpuypeva Kal 
vevpody kat oxAnpd Kal axpt- 
BGs dmotetauéva tats ypap- 


pats. 


On Hegesias, v. infr. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 


works of archaic art, by 
Hegesias and the school 
of Kritios and Nesiotes, 
closely knit and sinewy 
and stiff, and severe in 
outline. 


dxp. dor, tats ypappats] refers to the prominent use of straight 


lines and surfaces, imparting severity of outline to the figure. 


Cf. 


Lucian, Zeuxis 5 76 droreivat ras ypappas és Td evOurarop (in painting). 


(c) Hecias (HEGESIAS). 


Date.—An inscription from the Acropolis (AeAr. ’Apy. 1889, 
p- 37 f.) reads "Hyias émoinvev, and appears to be of the same period 


as Léwy 38 (Kritios and Nesiotes). 
fire, probably in the Persian destruction (480 B.C.). 


The stone was damaged by 
The artist is 


coupled with Kritios and Nesiotes by Lucian in No. 67, and with 
Kallon by Quintilian, and was the teacher of Pheidias according to 
a certain emendation by Otfried Miiller of the text of Dion Chrys. 


55, p- 169, 4 Dind. (HTIOY for HIOY). 


The form Hegesias is 


found in Lucian, Quintilian, and Pliny. 


68. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 78 
Hegiae Minerua Pyrrhusque 
rex laudatur, et xeAnri(ovres 
pueri, et Castor et Pollux 
ante aedem Jouis Tonantis ; 
Hegesiae in Pario colonia 
Hercules. 


Hegesiae] Hagesiae MSS. 


The Athena and King 
Pyrrhos of Hegias are noted 
works, also his boys riding 
race-horses, and his Kastor 
and Polydeukes, which 
stand before the temple of 
Jupiter the Thunderer; 
by Hegesias is a Herakles 
in the colony of Parium. 


Pliny has derived notes from 


different sources referring to the artist under two names. ‘ Pyrrhus 
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vex’ must be a mistake of Pliny, and refers to Neoptolemos, the 
son of Achilles, by his second name. 


KeAntifovres pueri] Overbeck 


suggests a comparison with 


funeral monuments, such as the ‘rider of Vari’ (Ach. AZztth. 1879, 


Pl. iii), but Olympic victors are equally probable. 


239. 


Cp. Nos. 85, 


in Pario colonia] Augustus founded a military colony at Parium 


on the Propontis. 


5. ELIS. 


KALLON. 


Date.—The inscription of No. 70 from Olympia (Léwy 33) is 
posterior to 496 B.C., showing the influence of the Samian immi- 
grants at Rhegion in its Ionic dialect. 


69. Paus. v. 25. 4. ot 
Mecojvior eixdvas és 
’Oduptiay avébecay yadkas, 
obv 8& alrots rév duddcKadov 
Tod xopod Kal Tov abdAnryy. 
TO pep bd) emlypaypa edijdrov 
To dpxatov dvadnpata etvas 
tov év sopOpe Meoonviwy 
xpove 8& Borepov “Inmlas 6 
Aeydpevos “EAAjvev 
yevécbat coos Ta edeyeia er” 
avrois émolnoev. épya b€ elow 
*HaAelov Kdddwvos al eixdves. 


tnd 


The Messenians_ dedi- 
cated statues of bronze at 
Olympia, representing the 
chorus, the trainer and the 
flute-player. The original 
inscription indicated that 
they were offerings of the 
Messenians dwelling on the 
strait: afterwards Hip- 
pias, called by the Greeks 
the Wise, composed the 
elegiac lines inscribed on 
the monument. Thestatues 
are the work of Kallon of 
Elis. 


The chorus was lost by the foundering of the ship which carried 


it across the straits of Rhegion. 


494 B.C. 


70. Paus. v. 27. 8 (At 
Olympia) od aéppw b€ Tod 


Zankle became Messene in 


Not far from the offering 
of the people of Pheneos is 
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Peveatav avabypatos dAdo 
éotly Gyadua,  KypvKerov 
‘Epuijs éywv. eniypappa bé 
én’ attd TAaviay dvadetvar 
L c A “i < 
yevos ‘Pnyivov, mornoa be 


KadAAwva. ’HAeiov. 


another statue representing 
Hermes holding the herald’s 
wand. The inscription 
upon it states that Glaukias 
of Rhegion dedicated it, 
and Kallon of Elis made it. 


The inscription reads [TAav«i]ac pe Kddov yevela FJadreifo]s 
erode | [TA]avxins 6 Avxkidew|[rd]e “Epuy ‘P[y]yivos. 


6. NAUPAKTOS. 


MENAICHMOS AND SOIDAS. 


71. Paus. vii, 18. 9 [a- 
tpedou 6&6 Atyovotos dAXa TE 
tov é€x Kadvddvos Aadtpwv 
kal 6 Kal tis Aadpias ewxe 

, 4 “= x 3 2 y 
TO dyadpa, 6 bi Kal és Que ere 
s a | f ad ¥ 
ev ty dxpomdAe TH Tlatpéwy 
elye Tids. 

na a 3 / 
oxijua tod aydAparos Onped- 
ovo eoriv, edA€pavtos 8 Kal 


. IO, TO pep 


Xpvood Tetotnta, Navndxrioe 
Lotdas 
> 4 ‘ 

eipydcayto" Texpwalpovrar 8& 
opas Kavdxov tod Sixvwvtov 
kal tod Alywirov KdAdAwvos 
od =TOAAG 


d& Meévaryyos kat 


yevérOar Tivt 


€ / c F 4 
HAtKtay VoTEpovs. 


Augustus bestowed on 
the people of  Patrai, 
amongst other treasures 
from the spoil of Kalydon, 
the image of Artemis 
Laphria, which was held 
in honour on the Akropolis 
of Patrai down to my own 
time. The goddess is 
represented as a huntress, 
and the statue was made in 
gold and ivory by Menaich- 
mos and Soidas of Nau- 
paktos: it is inferred that 
they were slightly later in 
time than Kanachos of 
Sikyon and Kallon of 
Aegina. 


Studniczka (Rom. Aldtth. 1886, p. 277 ff.) maintains that the 
Artemis of Naples (F. W. 442) is a copy of this work, and that it is 
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represented on coins of Augustus (/oc. cit. Pl. x. infr.). But there 
seems no doubt that the true type is given by the coins of Patrai 


(Mum. Comm. Q. vi-x). For Artemis represented as an Amazon at 
this early period, cp. the relief from Asopos, 4. Z. 1882, Pl. vi. 


THE SCULPTORS OF THE 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. 


§ 2. 


1. PYTHAGORAS. 


Date.—(1) The inscription on the base of the portrait of Euthy- 
mos (v. infr.) (Lowy 23) reads vdayépas Zdyuos. This shows that 
Pliny and Diogenes Laertius are wrong in distinguishing two 
sculptors of the name, one from Rhegion and the other from 
Samos. Pythagoras was doubtless one of the Samians who emi- 
grated to Zankle on the fall of Samos in 496 B.C. and became 
subject to Anaxilas of Rhegion. (2) Astylos (v. infr.) was victorious 
OL. 73-75 (488-480 B.C.); as he described himself as a Syracusan 
in Ol. 74-75, and Paus. says that the statue was of Astylos Kporo- 
drys, it must have commemorated the first victory. (3) Euthymos 
(v. infr.) was victorious Ol. 74, 76, 77 (484, 476, 472 B.C.). On his 
supposed teacher Klearchos, v. supr. No. 21 note. 


72. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 59 
Uicit eum(Myronem) Pyth- 
agoras Rheginus ex Italia 
pancratiaste Delphis posito, 
eodem uicit et Leontiscum ; 
fecit et oradiddponov As- 
tylon, qui Olympiae osten- 
ditur,et Libyn (et) puerum 
tenentem flagellum eodem 
loco, et mala ferentem 


Pythagoras of Rhegion 
surpassed him (Myron) with 
his pankratiast dedicated at 
Delphi, with which he out- 
did Leontiskos also; he 
also represented the runner 
Astylos, a work which is 
shown at Olympia, also a 
Libyan and a boy holding 
a whip, likewise at Olympia, 
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nudum, Syracusis autem 
claudicantem, cuius ulceris 
dolorem sentire etiam spec- 
tantes uidentur, item Apol- 
linem serpentemque eius 
sagittis configi, citharoe- 
dum qui Alxa.os appellatus 
est, quod, cum Thebae ab 
Alexandro caperentur, au- 
rum a fugiente conditum 
sinu eius celatum  esset. 
Hic primus neruos et uenas 
expressit capillumque dili- 
gentius. 60. Fuit et alius 
Pythagoras, Samius, initio 
pictor, cuius signa ad aedem 
Fortunae huiusce diei sep- 
tem nuda et senis unum 
laudata sunt; hic supra 
dicto facie quoque indis- 
creta similis fuisse tradi- 
tur. 


and a nude figure bearing 
apples, a lame man at 
Syracuse, the pain of whose 
wound seems to be felt by 
the spectator,also an Apollo 
transfixing the serpent with 
his arrows, and a musician 
with his lyre, which was 
called ‘the Just, because, 
when Thebes was taken by 
Alexander, a fugitive hid his 
gold in its bosom, where it 
remained concealed. He 
was the first to represent 
sinews and veins, and to 
bestow attention on the 
treatment of hair. There 
was another Pythagoras, 
a Samian, who began life 
as a painter. His works, 
seven nude figures and one 
old man, stand by the 
temple of Fortune to this 
day and are famous; the 
story runs that his counte- 
nance too precisely re- 
sembled that of the other 
Pythagoras. 


Leontiscum] Pliny seems to regard Leontiskos as an artist. 
He was really a native of Messina, victorious in wrestling at 
Olympia, whose portrait was made by Pythagoras (Paus. vi. 4. 3). 

Astylon] A Krotoniate runner, thrice victorious in the single 


and double course. 


On the two latter occasions he proclaimed 


himself a Syracusan as a compliment to Hieron (Paus. vi. 13. 1). 
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Libyn ... flagellum] Two alterations are here made in the 
text—e? inserted, and flagellum for MSS. d¢abellam. Furtwangler 
suggested similar but somewhat more violent changes. ‘Libys’ 
must be Mnaseas ‘the Libyan’ of Kyrene, a victor in the race in 
armour, whose portrait by Pythagoras stood at Olympia (Paus. 
vi. 13. 7); ‘puer tenens flagellum,’ his son Kratisthenes, on whom 
v. infr. No. 73. Pliny translated awaiéa in his Greek authority by 
‘puerum,’ instead of ‘ filium.’ 

claudicantem] Generally supposed (after Lessing, Laokoon c. 2) 
to mean Philoktetes. The participle in Pliny’s use often covers 
a proper name, and probably points to a Greek source. Cf. 
catagusa (=«xardyovea) in No. 189, which may mean Hekate. 

citharoedum] The x:dap@dés both played and sang to the lyre. 


This was a portrait of one Kleon of Thebes (Ath. i. 19 B). 
hie primus] v. Introduction, § 2. 


alius] Probably identical with the first. 


given above. 


73. Paus. vi. 18. 1 ore dé 
kat Tod Kupyvaiov Kparicbe- 
vous xadxodv dpya, cat Niky 
Te émiBéByxe Tod dpyaros kal 
abrés 6 KparicOévns. d7jAa pev 
3) Ore tnmwy yéyover aito 
vixyn’ A€yerar Se kat ws Mva- 
céov Tod dpopéws, emuxAn- 
Gévros 5é tnd‘ EAAjvawy AiBvos, 
eln mais 6 Kpariodévns. ta dé 
dvabjpara aire Ta és ’Odvp- 
niay éoti rod ‘Pyyivov Tv6a- 
yopov TéxvN. 


V. supra note on No. 72, Libyn . 


‘74, Dion Chrys. 37. 10 


Lo I 
mévovot pévro. ovTo. wayTes 


See the explanation 


There is also the bronze 
chariot of Kratisthenes the 
Kyrenian; both Victory and 
Kratisthenes himself are 
mounted on the car. It is 
plain that his team has won 
a victory; and it is said 
that Kratisthenes was the 
son of the runner Mnaseas, 
to whom the Greeks gave 
the surname of ‘the Libyan.’ 
His offerings at Olympia 
are the work of Pythagoras 
of Rhegion. 


.. flagellum. 


But these all remain in 
their position and place, 
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Kata oyfjpa kal Kata xépav 

. 76 ye en adrots eivat 
xaAxds ddpacros, dv kal mrepa 
éxn, donep 6 tod Tvdaydpou 
[lepoevs. 


ovrot] =statues (of dv8pidvres). 


being for their own part of 
bronze immoveable, even 
though they have wings, 
like the Perseus of Pytha- 
goras. 


TIv0ayépov] It is possible that the name is merely a slip, and that 
Dion was really thinking of the Perseus of Myron (No. 88, note). 


75. Tatian, c. Graec. 54 
ms yap ov xademouv ddedgo- 
ktoviay map tyiy reTiunodar, 
ot TloAuvetxovs kat ’Ereo- 
Kéous dOpGvtes TA oyHuara 
[kal] pi) oly Te Toujoavre 
Tlv@ayépa xaraBo0pdoavres 
cuvamdAdute Ths Kaxlas Ta 


dropviypara ; 


76. Varro, L. L. v. 31 
Europa quam ex 
Phoenice Mallius  scribit 
taurum exportasse, quorum 
egregiam imaginem ex aere 
Pythagoras Tarenti fecit. 


77. Diog. Laert. viii. 46 
ot 5& Kal GAAov avdpiavtoToLoy 
“Pnyivoy yeyovevat pact Ivéa- 
yépav, mpGrov dSoxodvta pvd- 
pod Kal ovuperplas eoroydc- 
Oat, kal GAXov, dvdptavtoToov 
Ddyacov. 


Is it not shameful that 
ye honouramong yourselves 
the shedding of brothers’ 
blood, when ye look upon 
the figures of Eteokles and 
Polyneikes, and do not 
bury them and Pythagoras 
who made them and destroy 
therewith the memorial of 
their crime? 


Europa, who, as Mallius 
says, was carried away from 
Phoenicia by a bull; both 
were represented by Pytha- 
goras in a magnificent 
bronze group at Tarentum. 


Some say that there 
was another Pythagoras, a 
sculptor, of Rhegion, who 
is thought to have been the 
first to aim at rhythm and 
proportion, and yet another, 
a sculptor of Samos. 
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pr0p0d kal cupperpias] The latter is the system of proportions 
observable in the human frame at rest, the former the system of 
changes producing a constant harmony of the parts of the body 
when in motion. The knowledge of the one is the static, of the 
other the dynamic, of sculpture. See Introduction, § 2. 


Other portraits of Olympic victors by Pythagoras :— 
EvuTHYMOs of Lokroi Epizephyroi, victorious in boxing, Ol. 74, 76, 


77 (484, 476, 472 B.C.) (Paus. vi.6. 4). The inscription (Léwy 23) 
reads :— 
Evéupos Aokpos *Aorukdéos rpls ’Oddbpme’ evixwy, 
cixdva & otnoev ryvd_e Bporvis éoopav. 
EvOupos Aokpds ard Zepupiov dvéOnxe. 
TlvOaydépas Sdpuos éroincey. 
DROMEUS of Stymphalos in Arkadia, victorious in the long foot- 
race (Paus. vi. 7. 10). 
PROTOLAOS of Mantineia, victorious in.the boys’ boxing match 
(Paus. vi. 6. I). 


2. KALAMIS. 


Date.—(1) He was employed with Onatas on the offerings of 
Hieron dedicated by Deinomenes after 467 B.c. (2) He was employed 
by Pindar, who died at a great age in 441 B.C. (3) His place is 
next to Kanachos and Kallon in the Canon of Sculptors (v. Introd. 
§ 3). See notes on Nos. 78 and 83. 


78. Paus. i. 3. 4 mpd be Before the temple is an 
To} veo Ov... Kadodow image of Apollo who is 
’Adre€ixaxov, Kddapts émoinoe. called the Averter of III, 
TO 5& dvoya Te Oe@ yevécOat made by Kalamis. They 
héyovow, Ort thy Aomwoddn say that this name was 
ohictvécov 6408 7e TleAkomov- given to the god because 
ynoiwy Toddu@ méCoveay kara he put an end tothe plague 
pdvrevpa énavoev éx AcApdv. which afflicted them at the 

time of the Peloponnesian 
war by means of an oracle 
from Delphi. 


700 veo] The temple of Apollo Patroos in the Kerameikos at 
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Athens. 


Paus. reproduces a common error founded on the vivid 


impression left by the great plague of 439, which effaced all others 
from the popular memory. V. note on No. 43. 


79. Strab. vii. 319 "AzoA- 
Aovia .. . €xovoa ev vyolo 
tivt tepdv Tob ’AméAAwvos, €& 
ov Mdpxos Aevxoddos Tov 
Kodooods pe Kal avéOnkev ev 
T® KaretwAl@ tov tod’ AmdA- 
Awvos, Kaddurdos epyov. 


Apollonia possessed a 
shrine of Apollo on a small 
island from which M. 
Lucullus carried away the 
colossal statue of Apollo, 
the work of Kalamis, and 
dedicated it on the Capitol. 


Apollonia] On the Black Sea, a colony of Miletos. 
tov koAoaoév] According to Pliny, WV. H. xxxiv. 39, it was 30 
cubits in height, and cost 500 talents (£125,000). 


80. Paus. ix. 22. 1 és b€ 
708 ‘Epyod . . . rob Kptopdpov 
THY enikAnow A€yovow, os 6 
‘Epus odiow amorpéyae vd- 
cov howuedn Tept TO TEtxos 
Kpiov mepieveyxeév, Kal én 
tovTtm Kddapis énolnoev d- 
yadpa ‘Epuot dépovta xpiov 
ent TOV Gpov. 


As to the surname of 
Hermes ‘the Bearer of the 
Ram’ their story is that 
Hermes averted a plague 
from them by carrying a 
ram round the city wall: to 
commemorate this, Kalamis 
made an image of Hermes 
carrying a ram on_ his 
shoulders. 


At Tanagra, where the ceremony was repeated yearly by a youth 


re resenting Hermes. 


On monuments supposed to represent this statue, v. /. W. 418, 


419, and Ov. I’. 280 (figs. 75, 76). 


81. Paus. ii. 10. 3 éoed- 
Bodcn 5€ 6 Oeds eat odk Exon 
Tw yéveta, xpvood Kal édé- 
gavros, Kadduidos 8€ epyor" 


At the entrance is a 
statue of the god, beard- 
less, in gold and ivory, by 
Kalamis: he holds a sceptre 
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éxet 5& Kal oxAmrpov, cat emt 


Ths érépas xeupos mitvos Kap- 
TOV THs HMEepov. 


in one hand, and in the 
other a cone of the culti- 
vated pine. 


In the temple of Asklepios at Sikyon. 


82. Paus. v. 26. 6 mapa 
be thy ~AOnvay menolnra 
Niky? tatrtnv Mavrtuvets arvé- 
KdAapis 8& ovk 
éxovoay TTEpa Tojoat A€yerat 


Oecav ... 


amroppovmevos TO AOnvyot Tis 
*Amrépov Kadoupevns Edavov. 


At Olympia. 
ris “Anrépov] 
“Arrepos. 


Akropolis. 


838. Lucian, Eilxdves 6 
Hh Seéoavdpa se cai Karas 
aldol xocpjcovew a’rny, Kal 
76 peldlapacepvov Kal AeAnOds 
domep Td exelvns éorar, Kat 
7d evotadés dé Kal KéopLoY THS 
dvaBor7s Tapa tis Swadvdpas 
mip Ott dxaraxddumtos abry 
gorau THY Kepadny. 


From Lucian’s picture of an ideal beauty, ‘ Panthea.’ 


Beside the Athena stands 
a statue of Victory, dedi- 
cated by the Mantineans. 
It is said that Kalamis 
represented her without 
wings in imitation of the 
old image of the so-called 
‘Wingless Victory’ at 
Athens. 


Really Athena Nike, popularly called ‘Niky 
Her temple stands on the south-west bastion of the 


Kalamis and the Saviour 
of Men shall adorn her with 
shamefacedness, and she 
shall have the noble, un- 
conscious smile of the god- 
dess, and shall borrow the 
trim and modest folds of 
her garment from the 
Saviour of Men; only she 
shall not, like her, have 
her head covered. 


This 


so-called ‘Sosandra’ is generally identified with a statue of Aphro- 
dite, which, according to Paus. i. 23. 2, was dedicated by Kallias 
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(possibly the wealthy Athenian of that name known as 6 \akké- 
mXouros, who flourished circ. 480 B.C.) at the entrance to the 
Akropolis ; since Lucian speaks of the ‘Sosandra’ as seen by all 
who ascended the Akropolis. In Déal. Meretr. iii. 2 he speaks of 
a dancer, praised for the beauty of her ankles and her rhythmical 


motions, as though she were the Sosandra of Kalamis. 


84, Paus. v. 25. 5 Tots 
év Morin BapBdpors ’Axpa- 
yavrivot katactavres és 7éde- 
pov kat Alay Te Kal Addupa 
am aitéy NaBdvtes dvédecay 
Tous matdas és Odvpriay robs 
Xarxots, mporetvovtas Te Tas 
defias Kal elkacpévovs edxo- 
pévois TO Oem . . . . Kaadd- 
pudos O€ etvar oas epya eyo TE 
elxagov, kal és adrovs Kata Ta 
aira elxev 6 Adyos. 


The Agrigentines having 
gone to war with the bar- 
barians of Motya, and taken 
much booty and spoil from 
them, dedicated at Olympia 


‘the bronze boys, who are 


extending their right hands, 
and seem to be addressing 
prayer to the god. I con- 
jectured them to be the 
work of Kalamis, and such 
was the tradition concern- 
ing them. 


In a previous section (§ 2) Paus. ascribes to Motya (the later 
Lilybaeum) the geographical situation of Motyca (the modern 
Modica, in the S.E. corner of Sicily); but the first named must 
be the town here referred to. It is, however, suggested that Motya 
was misread by Paus. for Motyon, a fort in Agrigentine territory 


recaptured from Duketios in 451 B.C. (Diod. xi. 92). 


85. Paus. vi. 12. 1 aAnoloy 
8& Gppa eort xadrkody, xal 
avijp avaBeByxas en aird, 
KéAnres 08 Immo mapa TO appa 
els éxatépwOev ornKe, cal 
xadeCovrat 
maides. Dmouripara de én 
’Odvptiakais 

Too 


émt tév Innev 


éorly 
Acwopevous 


vikats 
‘Iépwvos 


Hard by is a chariot of 
bronze, and a man mounted 
upon it, and beside the 
chariot stand race-horses on 
either hand, and boys are 
seated upon the horses. 
These commemorate the 
Olympicvictories of Hieron, 
the son of Deinomenes, 
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Tupavyjcavtos Supaxovelwv 

. . Ta 58 dvadjuara ody “Iépwv 

améoretrev, GAN’ 6 pev arodovs 

TO Oe@ Aewouevns eorly 6 
‘ c 

épya dé, TO pey 

’Ovara tod Alywhrov 76 appa, 


“I€pwvos’ 


Kadduidos 6€ of tot te ot 
€ I Yoo on 7 
éxatépwOev kal ém abrav eiolv 
ot maides. 


Cp. No. 58 note. 


86. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 71 
Habet simulacrum et be- 
nignitas eius. Calamidis 
enim quadrigae aurigam 
suum imposuit, ne melior in 
equorum effigie defecisse in 
homine crederetur. 


tyrant of Syracuse. The 
offerings were not sent by 
Hieron himself, but the 
debt was paid to the god 
by Deinomenes, the son of 
Hieron. The chariot is 
the work of Onatas of 
Aegina, while the horses 
on either side and the boys 
seated on them are by 
Kalamis. 


There is also a statue 
which bears witness to his 
kindness. For he placed 
a charioteer of his own on 
a four-horse chariot of 
Kalamis, lest the artist who 
excelled in representing 
horses should be thought 
to have failed in his treat- 
ment of the human figure. 


Praxiteles (perhaps the elder of that name, v. infr. No. 189 note) 
is referred to. Kalamis was specially renowned for his horses, Plin. 
JV. H. xxxiv. 71 Equis semper sine aemulo expressis, Prop. iii. 9. 10 
Exactis Calamis se mihi iactat equis. 


87. Dion. Hal. de Isocr. 
p. 522 R. Boxe? 3€ prow pai) 
and cKxoTod Tis Gy eikdoa THY 
mey "Iooxpdrous pntopixyy TH 
TloAuk\elrov re kal Bediov 


I think that it would not 
be wide of the mark to 
compare the oratory of 
Isokrates to the art of 
Polykleitos and Pheidias, 
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/ = 4 ‘ 
TEXYN, KATA TO GeEuvov Kal 
peyaddrexvov kal d&voparixoy" 

*. X Ma m: 4 
thy b€ Avotov tn Kaddpidos 
kal KadAwwdxov ths AewTOTy- 
Tos évexa Kal Ths XaptTos. 


On Kallimachos, v. No. 153. 


Other works by Kalamis :— 


with its grandeur and 
breadth of style and sub- 
limity, and that of Lysias 
to the art of Kalamis and 
Kallimachos, with its de- 
licacy and grace. 


ZEUS AMMON at Thebes, executed for Pindar (Paus. ix. 16. 1). 
Dionysos at Tanagra, of Parian marble (Paus. ix. 20. 4). 

An ERINNYS at Athens, v. infr. No. 208. 

ALKMENE (Plin. VV. H. xxxiv. 71). 

HERMIONE, dedicated by the Spartans at Delphi (Paus. x. 16. 4). 


3. MYRON. 


Date.—According to Pliny he was the pupil of Ageladas and rival 


of Pythagoras, on whom v. supra. 


His son Lykios seems to have 


been employed on work of importance in 446 B.C. (infr. No. 147). 


88. Plin. VM. H.xxxiv. 57 
Myronem Eleutherisnatum, 
Ageladae et ipsum discipu- 
lum, bucula maxime nobili- 


tauit celebratis uersibus 
laudata (quando  alieno 
plerique ingenio magis 


quam suo commendantur). 
Fecit et canem et discobo- 
lum et Perseum et pristas 
et satyrum admirantem 
tibias et Mineruam, Del- 
phicos pentathlos, pancrati- 
astas, Herculem qui est 


Myron, born at Eleu- 
therai, also a pupil of Age- 
ladas, was made famous 
chiefly by his cow, whose 
praises are sung in well- 
known lines—for there are 
many whose fame _ rests 
not on their own genius, 
but on that of others. He 
also made a dog and a 
quoit-thrower, and Perseus 
and sawyers, and a satyr 
gazing in wonderment at 
the flutes and Athena, 
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apud Circum maximum in 
aede Pompei Magni. Fe- 
cisse et cicadae monu- 
mentum ac lucustae carmi- 
nibus suis Erinna significat. 
58. fecit et Apollinem quem 
ab triumuiro Antonio sub- 
latum_ restituit Ephesiis 
diuos Augustus admonitus 
in quiete. Primus hic 
multiplicasse ueritatem 
uidetur, numerosior in 
arte quam Polyclitus et in 
symmetria diligentior, et 
ipse tamen corporum tenus 
‘curiosus animi sensus non 
expressisse, capillum quo- 
que et pubem non emen- 
datius fecisse quam rudis 
antiquitas instituisset. 


winners in the five contests 
at Delphi, pankratiasts, a 
Herakles which stands by 
the great Circus in the 
temple of Pompey the 
Great. Erinna too mentions 
in her poems that he made 
the gravestone of a cicada 
anda locust. He also made 
an Apollo, which was 
carried away by Antony 
the triumvir and restored 
to the Ephesians by Augus- 
tus, after a warning con- 
veyed in a dream. He is 
thought to have been the 
first to extend the province 
of lifelike representation 
in art; his art was more 
rhythmical than that of 
Polykleitos, and his propor- 
tions more carefully studied, 
yet he too expended his 
care on the bodily frame, 
and did not represent the 
emotions of the mind. His 
treatment too of the hair 
of the head and body 
showed no advance on the 
rude attempts of early art. 


Ageladae ... discipulum] Possible, but not very probable, since 
the similar statement in regard to Polykleitos (No. 160) cannot be 


true. 
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pucula] The cow stood on the Akropolis of Athens, but was 
afterwards removed to the Forum Pacis at Rome. Thirty-six 
epigrams upon it are preserved in the Azthology, but they give no 
information of any value. 

eanem] Benndorf corrects this to ‘Ladam,’ thinking the mention 
of an important work called for in this place. V. infr. No. 92. 

discobolum] V. infr. No. 93. 

Perseum] Paus. i. 23.7 mentions Mupavos Mepaéa ro és Medovoay 
épyov eipyacpévoy in describing the Akropolis of Athens. From the 
use of the perfect participle (‘ P. after his exploit’) we learn that this 
was a single figure. For another explanation v. the following note. 

pristas] Some editors translate ‘sea-monsters,’ which would be 
‘pristes.’ If the reading is right we may (1) connect the word with 
‘Perseum,’ the carpenters forming part of a group representing the 
enclosure of Danae and Perseus in the chest (Mayer, Ach. Mitth. 
1891, p. 246), or (2) interpret with reference to the game of see-saw 
(Murray, Class. Rev. 1887, p. 3). Loschcke corrects ‘pyctas,’ ‘boxers.’ 

satyrum ... Mineruam] The words of Pliny leave it an open 
question whether ‘Mineruam’ is governed by ‘admirantem’ or by 
‘fecit.’ In the latter case it is still possible to combine both figures 
in a group. Paus. i. 24. 1 describes a group on the Akropolis of 
Athens as follows :— 


evravéa ... ’AOnva semotnra Here Athena is represented 
Tov Sinvov Mapovay maiovea, brt in the act of striking the Satyr 
87 tods addovs dvédoiro, éppipdat Marsyas, because he took up 
odas ts Geod Bovdoperns. the flutes when the goddess 
wished them to be thrown aside. 


Brunn would read émotoa ‘advancing upon’ for zaiovea, which 
might however have an inceptive sense (=‘on the point of strik- 
ing’). A group of monuments figured in Ov. I*, Fig. 73 (p. 269) 
seems to represent the group alluded to by Pausanias and Pliny. 
cicadae monumentum] Anepigram in Anth. Pal. vii. 190 by 
Anyte mentions a tomb erected to a locust and cicada by a girl 
named Myro, whom Pliny has confused with the sculptor. 
multiplicasse ueritatem] This seems to mean that M. increased 
the number of situations in which the human figure could be 
represented with truth to nature beyond those current in his time. 
And this interpretation is certainly borne out by what we know of 
his works. It is also held to mean that he, as it were, ‘raised 
nature to a higher power’—i.e. seized the moments when nature 
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displays an abnormal activity. This might pass as a fair criticism 
of his works, but is hardly contained in the words of Pliny. 

numerosior in arte] Probably to be explained with Overbeck 
as a translation of edpvOuorepos rv réxyqv. On the sense of pvdyds 
in sculpture, see No. 77 note. It could also mean (1) that there 
was more variety in his subjects than in those of P. (cp. Quint. 
v. 10. 10 numerosum opus), though this seems to be already 
implied in the previous words, or (2) that he was more prolific (cp. 
Plin. MV. 7. xxxv. 130 (Antidotus) diligentior quam numerosior). 

et ...diligentior] These words have created much difficulty 
since the ‘canon’ of Polykleitos was renowned as a model of pro- 
portions. Several alterations of the text have been proposed, of 
which the simplest is the omission of ‘et’; the words will then 
mean ‘his mastery of rhythm was greater than Polykleitos’ accuracy 
in proportion’; but it seems doubtful whether this expression is 
good Latin; it would be improved by the further omission of 
‘Polykleitos.’ (Substitute ‘his’ for ‘ Polykleitos’ in the translation 
given above.) But the true solution of the difficulty seems to be 
that the series of criticisms which Pliny borrows (v. Introduction, 
§ 2), proceeds from a pupil or admirer of Lysippos, and places 
Myron higher than Polykleitos, whose proportions are disapproved 
(v. infr. No. 241). 


89. Paus. ii. 30. 2 dedv 
be Alywhrar tinGow “Exdrny 
padiora . . . Edavoy d& Epyov 
Mupwvos, duotws ev mpdcwndy 


Te Kal TO AouTOv OSA. 


The Aeginetans honour 
Hekate above all deities. 
Their image is the work of 
Myron ; it has but one face, 
and the rest of the body is 
likewise one. 


Alkamenes (v. infr. No. 129) was said to be the first to represent 


Hekate in threefold form. 


90. Strab. xiv. 637 tpla 
Mépwvos épya KoAoootka. topv- 
péva emt pias Bdoews, & 
jpe pev Avrdvios, avéOnke dé 
mdAww 6 LeBaords Kaicap eis 


There were three colos- 
sal statues by Myron, stand- 
ing on one base, which 
Antony removed. Augus- 
tus, however, restored two 


F 2 
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Thy a’riy Baow Ta dbo, THY 
*AOnvay kat rov “Hpaxdéa* tov 
d& Ala eis tO Kamerddtov 
METHVEYKE KaTacKEvdoas a’T@ 
vatoKov. 


Originally at Samos. 


91. Paus. ix. 30. I 76 
dé dyadpa dvdOnxe TAAas 
Tod Avovicov 76 dpOcv, épyov 
T@v Mupwvos Oéas pddtora 
diy perd ye Tov "AOhynow 
"Epex dda’ avéOnxe 58 odk olko- 
Gev, “Opxopuevious 8€ aedd- 
pevos Tous Muvias. 


On Mount Helikon. 


of them, the Athena and the 
Herakles, and set them up 
on the same base, but re- 
moved the Zeus to the 
Capitol, where he had built 
a shrine for it. 


The standing image of 
Dionysos, which is the 
most remarkable of the 
works of Myron after the 
Erechtheus at Athens, was 
dedicated by Sulla. It was 
not his own property, but 
was taken by him from the 
Minyai of Orchomenos. 


The Erechtheus here referred to is sup- 


posed to have formed part of a group on the Akropolis described 
by Paus.i. 27. 4 as ‘dyddpara péyada yadka, duecrares dvOpes els udynv— 
large statues of bronze, representing men facing each other in single 


combat.’ 


92. Anth. Plan. iv. 54. 
(a) ofos éns helywv tov dam}- 
veuov, eumvoe Adda, 
Ouudv, én axpordre 
veupa, tadels dvvxt, 
Totoy éxdAkevoev oe 
Mépwr, ent mayti 
Xapdéas 
odpart Tucalov mpoc- 
doxiny arepdvov. 
(5) mAnpns eAmidos early, 


The combatants were Erechtheus and Eumolpos. 


As once thou wast, O 
Ladas, instinct with life, 
when thou didst fly from 
Thymos swift as the wind, 
on tiptoe, with every muscle 
at full strain—even so did 
Myron fashion thee in 
bronze, and stamp on thy 
whole frame eager yearning 
for the crown that Pisa 
gives. 
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adxpows 8 ml xetde- 
ow adoOua 

eugatver xolrav evdo- 
Gev x Aaydver. 


mndjoe. taxa yadkds 
ent arépos, ovde 
xadé€er 


& Bdos’ ® Téexvn MVEd- 
Matos @kuTépa. 


He is full of hope, and 
on his lips is seen the 
breath that comes from 
the hollow flanks ; anon the 
bronze will leap to seize 
the crown, and the base 
will hold it no longer; see 
how art is swifter than the 
wind ! 


Ladas was probably an Argive (since Paus. saw his statue in the 
temple of Apollo Lykios at Argos), and was victorious in the long 


foot-race at Olympia. 


93. Lucian, Philops. 18 
MGv Tov SicKevovTa, iv 8 ey, 
NX xX PS , m4 * 
dis Tov éTLKEKVPOTA KaTa TO 
OX TMA THs dperews, ATETT PAL 
/ ? ‘\ 7 
pévoy eis THY StoKoddpor, 
3 / bs] id hie € / 
jpeua dxddovta To érépa, 
éouxdra Evvavactnaopev@ pe- 
x a a > 2A 
Ta THs BoAns ; OUK éxetvor, 
4 8 bs, émel tay Mépwvos 
yy \ ~~ F 48 € 
épyov ey Kal todTd éotw 6 
ducKoBddros dv od A€yets. 


Surely, said I, you do 
not speak of the quoit- 


thrower who stoops in the 


attitude of one who is mak- 
ing his cast, turning round 
toward the hand that holds 
the quoit, and bending the 
other knee gently beneath 
him, like one who will rise 
erect as he hurls the quoit? 
No, said he, for that quoit- 
thrower of whom you speak 
is one of the works of 
Myron. 


Reproduced in many copies, of which the best is in the Palazzo 


Lancelotti, Rome (Co//. I, Pl. xi). 


Quintilian (ii. 13. 8) says of it, ‘Quid tam distortum et elabora- 
tum, quam est ille discobolus Myronis’—‘What can be more 
strained and artificial in its attitude than the famous quoit-thrower 


of Myron?’ 
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94. Prop. ii. 31. 7 

Atque aram circum stete- 
rant armenta Myronis 

Quattuor artifices, uiuida 
signa, boues. 


And about the altar 
stood Myron’s herd, four 
kine from the master’s 
hand, statues full of life. 


aram] In the colonnade of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 


95. Petron. 88 Myron, 
qui paene hominum ani- 
mas ferarumque aere com- 
prehenderat, non inuenit 
heredem. 


Myron, who could almost 
catch the souls of men and 
beasts and enchain them in 
bronze, found no heir. 


animas] The principle of azzma/ life, not the mind; hence there 
is no contradiction with Pliny’s ‘animi sensus non expressisse.’ Cp. 
the epithets ‘ ¢umvoe,’ No. 92, ‘uiuida,’ No. 94. 


Other works by Myron :— 


APOLLO at Agrigentum, carried away by Verres (Cic. Verr. iv. 


43. 93). 


HERAKLES, taken from Heius the Mamertine by Verres (Cic. 


Verr. iv. 3. 5). 
Olympic victors :— 


LYKINOS of Sparta, victorious in the chariot-race. 
TIMANTHES of Kleonai, victorious in the pankration. 
PHILIPPOS of Pellana in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ boxing- 


match. 


CHIONIS of Sparta, victorious in the foot-race, Ol. 29-31 (664- 


656). 


[The ‘drunken old woman’ attributed to Myron by Plin. V. H. 
xxxvi. 32 belongs to a later artist of the same name; see Weiss- 


haupl, "Ed. ’Apy. 1891, p. 143.] 


PART III 


THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS 
AND POLYKLEITOS 


Nos. 96-181. 


gi. 


THE ATTIC SCHOOL. 


1. PHEIDIAS. 


(a) LIFE. 


The statements that he was the pupil of Hegias (Part I. § 1.4 (c)) 
and Ageladas (No. 43) rest on the authority of Dion Chrysostom (as 
emended) and the Scholia on Aristophanes respectively. Pliny’s 
‘floruit’ (Ol. 83=448 B.C.) may be based (1) on that of Perikles, 
(2) on the completion of the Olympian Zeus. 


96. Plin. MV. A. xxxv. 
54 Cum et Phidiam ipsum 
initio pictorem fuisse tra- 
datur clipeumque Athenis 
ab eo pictum. 


For tradition tells that 
Pheidias himself began life 
as a painter, and that there 
is a shield at Athens painted 
by him. 


clipeum] It is suggested by Urlichs that this refers to the inner 


surface of the shield of Parthenos. 


This is, however, in contradic- 


tion to the words of Pliny in No. 106. Panainos, the brother of 
Pheidias, painted the inner surface of the shield carried by the 


Athena of Kolotes at Elis. 


97. Plut. Perikl. 13 
*AvaBatvovtay S& Tov épywv, 
imepnpdvey piv peyedet, 


popon & dpiuntoy Kal xdpure, 
Tay SnuLovpyav amiAAwpevoy 
tmepBddrAdreoOar tiv Snpovp- 
ylay th KaddTexvla, pwadtora 
Oavpdc.ov iv TO Taxos... 


As the buildings rose, 
stately in size and unsur- 
passed in form and grace, 
the workmen vied with each 
other that the quality of 
their work might be en- 
hanced by its artistic beauty. 
Most wonderful of all was 
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advra dé dueime Kat mdvTwv 
énloxotos jv adT@ (Ilepixdet) 
Perdias. 


the rapidity of construction. 
Pheidias managed every- 
thing, and was his(Perikles’) 
overseer in all the work. 


Plut. refers to the architectural and artistic works carried out 


under Perikles. 


9s. Plut. Perikl. 31 
Pedlas 6 mAdotns epyoAdBos 
pev jv Tob dyddpatos ... 
piros 8 To Tleptxdet yevd- 
Mevos kal péyiotoy Tap’ aire 
dvvnOels Tots pev 8. adrov 
éoxev €xPpovs POovotpevos, of 
de Tod dijuov Tovovpevor Telpay 
év eéxelvm Toids tis eootTo 
Tlepuxde? kpirys, Mévava twa 
TOv Peidlov cvvepydv Teloav- 
Tes, txerny ey dyopa KadéCov- 
ow, airotpevov ddeav ent 
pnvice. Kat Karnyopla rod 
Peidiov. 


Tod dyuou Tov avOpwTov kal 


mpocde€apevov de 


 yevopevns ev exxrdynala dudEews 
kAoTral tv obK HA€yxovTo’ Td 

x A 3A. + 
yap xpucloy otrws evbds é€ 
apxis To dyddpart mpoceip- 
ydoato Kal mepicOnxev 6 
Pedias, 


kA€ous, @ote tmavu dvvaroy 


yudyn rod Tlepi- 


elvar mepieAodow dmodetéar 
Tov orabudv' & Kal tére rods 
KaTnydpous exeAevoe Troveiv 6 


Tlepuxdjs. 4 8& d0fa Trav 


Pheidias the sculptor 
accepted the contract for 
the statue; and being a 
friend of Perikles, with 
considerable influence over 
him, he became an object 
of jealousy and acquired 
many enemies, while the 
democratic party made his 
case a test of the probable 
disposition of the jurors 
towards Perikles. They 
suborned one Menon, an 
assistant of Pheidias, and 
caused him to sit as a sup- 
pliant in the market-place 
and demand assurance of 
pardon, in order that he 
might accuse Pheidias or 
give evidence against him. 
The people listened to the 
man’s charges, and there 
was atrial in the assembly ; 
but the charge of theft was 
not proved; for Pheidias 
had by Perikles’ advice 
originally fitted the gold 
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Epywv enlele Odvm rd 
Dediay cal pdrioO re rhy 
~ eI I 4 3 hed 
mpos ’Apd(ovas paxny év TH 
domidt Twa 
* 2 Fd na 
Hopoyny eveTuTMce, TpecBuTod 
adaxpod, métpoy emnppévov 
. b) t n na 
du dpdhotepwv tay yeupar, 
kat tod TlepixAdous 


TOV arTod 


3 ig 
elxova 
4 eS Le 
maykadny evéOnke prayouevov 
mpos ’ApaCéva. 7d & oxjpa 
THS xXELpos, dvarewvovans ddépu 
mpd THS dpews Tod Tlepi- 
Khéous, TeTonevoy evunxd- 
ves, oloy émuxptmrew Bovrerat 
THY GuoidryTa Tapapawwopée- 

c f * Se Ls 
ynv éxaTépwOev. 0 pey ovy 
Pedias es TO deouwrnprov 
bs x 2 # , 
amaxGeis éreAevTHOE voo}aas, 
e t x I 
os 5€ ghacw éEviot, dapyakots, 

\ boas a 

ént d1aBodn rod TlepixAgous 
Tév ex Opav TapackevacdyTwv. 


to the statue, and fastened 
it upon it in such a manner 
that it was quite possible 
to take it off and deter- 
mine its weight, which 
Perikles ordered the ac- 
cusers to do. But the 
fame of his works caused 
Pheidias to be the victim 
of jealousy, notably be- 
cause, in representing the 
battle of the Amazons on 
the shield, he had intro- 
duced a figure of himself 
as a bald old man lifting 
up a stone in both hands, 
and a very fine portrait of 
Perikles fighting with an 
Amazon. The attitude of 
the arm, however, which is 
levelling a spear across the 
face of Perikles, is in- 
geniously contrived with 
the intention, as it were, of 
concealing the likeness of 
which a glimpse is shown 
on either side. Pheidias 
then was cast into prison, 
where he fell sick and died 
—-or, aS some say, was 
poisoned by his enemies, 
in order to bring discredit 
upon Perikles. 
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700 dyé\paros] The Parthenos. 

avrod rd popdfv] Clearly seen on the so-called ‘Strangford 
shield’ in the British Museum (Br2¢. Mus. Catalogue of Greek 
Sculpture, p. 99), where, however, the figure holds an axe. Aris- 
totle, wept odpavod 399°, tells a story to the effect that the shield 
contained a hidden mechanism by which, if the head were removed, 


the whole statue would fall to pieces. 


99. Schol. Ar. Pax 605 
Pirdxopos éml Ocoddpov ap- 
xovros Taira now Kat Td 
dyahpa 6 xpvcoty ths AOnvas 
éotdOn els Tov vedy Tov peyav 

.. kal Pedias 6 Tomoas, 
dd£as 
édepavta tov els Tas podldas 
kal quyay és "HAw 
épyodaBoa To dyadpa Tod 


mapadoylCerOar Tov 
éxplOn. 


Atos rob év "Odvuptia A€yerat, 
aA 7 2 as 
tobdro b& éfepyacdpevos aT0- 


Philochoros, writing of 
the archonship of Theo- 
doros, says :—‘ The golden 
image of Athena was placed 
in the great temple. The 
artist, Pheidias, was thought 
to have been guilty of pecu- 
lation in respect of the ivory 
used for the serpent’s scales, 
and was put on his trial. 
He fled to Elis, where he 
is said to have accepted the 


Oaveiv ind "HAclwov él TIvdo- contract for the image of 
Zeus at Olympia, and, after 
completing it, to have been 
put to death by the Eleans 
in the archonship of Pytho- 


doros.’ 


ddpov. 


Theodoros was archon 438 B.C., Pythodoros 432 8.C. Both 
names are corrupt in the text. It is impossible to reconcile this 
story with that given by Plutarch. From the words of Ar. Pax 605 
mpata pev yap fpkev drns Peidias mpafas xaxas, which relate to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, we may infer that the later 
date (432 B.C.) for the trial of Pheidias is the correct one. The 
question, however, still remains whether the Olympian Zeus is 
earlier (456-448 B.C.) or later (438-432 B.C.) than the Parthenos. 
On the one hand, (1) it seems improbable that the temple at 
Olympia, completed in 456 B.C., should have remained for eighteen 
years without a statue; (2) Pliny dates Panainos, the brother of 
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Pheidias, Ol. 83=448 B.C., possibly by the completion of the 
statue, in the construction of which he took part; on the other, 
(1) Dérpfeld (Olympia, Textband ii. pp. 16, 20) considers that 
some architectural peculiarities of the base are zwztated from that 
of the Parthenos; (2) Pliny may simply date Panainos by his 


brother. 


(b) Works. 


I. In ATHENS. 


100. Paus. i. 28. 2 yapis 
3 7} Goa KaTéAcEa, d0o0 pev 
*AOnvatots elot Sexdtat ToAE- 
pHoaow, dyadpa’ AOnvas xad- 
kody a6 Mydwv rév és Mapa- 
Oéva anoBdvtwy, téxvn Pet- 
diov" Kal of rhy emt Ths doni- 
dos AamiOGv mpos Kevtavpous 
pdxnv kat dca adda éorly 
emetpyacpeva Aéyovar Toped- 
oat Miv’ ro Se Mut raidrd re 
kal Ta AoiTa TOV Epywv Tap- 
pdcvov kataypdipat tov Eijvo- 
pos. Tavrns ths AOnvas % rod 
ddpatos aixpr Kat 6 Addos 
Tod kpdvous ad Dovviov mpoc- 
tréovoly éotiv 5n cbvoTTa. 


Beside those which I 
have enumerated, the Athe- 
nians have two offerings 
from the tithes of spoil 
taken in war; one is a 
bronze image of Athena 
from the spoils of the Per- 
sians who landed at Mara- 
thon, the work of Pheidias ; 
the battle of the Lapithai 
and Centaurs on the shield, 
and the other reliefs are 
said to be the work of the 
engraver Mys; and both 
these and his other works 
are said to have been de- 
signed for him by Parrha- 
sios, the son of Evenor. 
The point of the spear and 
crest of the helmet of this 
Athena are visible even to 
mariners, as they approach 
from the side of Sunion. 


This statue is usually called the Athena Promachos, a name 
directly applied to it only by the Scholiast on Dem. Androz. 597 R, 


and in C/A. iii. 1. 638 (circ. 410 A.D.). 


The epithet is inap- 
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propriate to the pose of the statue, which is represented on coins 
of Athens (um. Comm. Z. iii-vii) standing between the Propylaia 
and Erechtheion. 


Aéyouo topedoa: Miv] Mys and Parrhasios both belonged to the 
generation following Pheidias, and contemporary with the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The designs on the shield were therefore a later 
addition. The Scholiast on Aristid. Panath. p. 320 attributes it to 
Praxiteles, which Furtwangler accepts as the true tradition, referring 
to the elder Praxiteles. 

amd Zovviov .. . avvorta] The Akropolis being invisible from 
Sunium, we must not connect #5 with the words d6 Sovviov, which 
give the direction of approach only, but take it closely with mpoc- 


mEovow. 
seen before landing. 


101. Niket. Chon. Isaac. 
Ang. et Alex. F. p. 738 B 
GAG kal tv dyopatwy of 
gidowdrepo. TS éatds emt 
oTmAns ev TO Kwvortartive’o 
pdpw Tis ’AOnvas ayarua els 
TreloTa Srethoy Tunwara . 
avéBawwe 
6pO.ov as és Tpraxdda Toddv, 


pev yy HAtklay 


jnepterto dé otodny é€ dmolas 
trys Odrov 7d lvdaddAdpevov 
KeXaAKovpynto. Todnpns 8 Av 
 oToAH Kal ovumtvocopevy 
TOAAAXT TOV pepGv. ... pitpa 
d "Apews thy iby drercnpvta 
ixavOs aithy mepieodpuyyev. 
etxe 6@ kdml Tols arépvois 
6p0dtitOoy dv motKtddy alys- 
bGdes erévdupa, TGv Suwv b- 
eEixvovpevoy, ri Ths Topyduns 
TuTroby Kepadny. 6 5€ ye adyyy 


It merely emphasises the idea that the statue could be 


But the more drunken 
among the crowd also 
dashed in pieces the image 
of Athena, which stood on 
a column in the forum of 
Constantine. In stature it 
rose to the height of about 
30 feet, and was clothed 
in garments of the same 
material as the whole 
statue, namely, of bronze. 
The robe reached to the 
feet, and was gathered up 
in several places. A war- 
rior’s baldric passed round 
her waist and clasped it 
tightly. Over her pro- 
minent’ breasts she wore 
a cunningly-wrought gar- 
ment, like an aegis, sus- 
pended from her shoulders, 
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\ 
axitwy dv kal mpds rd d0A1- 
xodepov avarewdpuevos dpa- 
xov els ndoviy Odapa fv.... 
kal preBGv de Srextdces bre- 
a ~ 4 x \ 4 
kptvovto, kal @s bypov GAov 
TO cua ev ols eer mepteKAGTo. 
> 9 / an 
.. Urmoupis 8 émixermevn TH 
hid \ iz. 
kepady devov KaddTrepOev 
w € Ss. ¥ bf 9 
evevev. 17 S€ KOuN cis TAEypA 
dteotpappevn Kal decpovpévy 
v 4 rd 2 , 
Omicbev, Bon KexuTO eK pEeTO- 
Tov, TPOPH Tis HY dpPOadrpay, 
Mi) enmimay TO Kpdver oovve- 
I ? \ , 
Xomevyn, GAAG Kai TL TapEep- 
gatvovoa tod TAoXpod. Tv 
X\ na Lf % x %: 
de yeipGv H pev Aad Ta ovv~ 
emtuyweva THs eaOATos dv- 
éoteAde, dtépa 6) exrewoudyn 
x v4 X , 9. No 
mpos KAlwa TO vétioy elye THY 
Kepadiy npeua mws eykAwo- 
pevny éxet kal Tas Tov 6pOad- 
n = 2. / I 
pGv ew tons Tewopueras BoAds. 


and representing the Gor- 
gon’s head. Her neck, 
which was undraped and 
of great length, was a sight 
to cause unrestrained de- 
light. Her veins stood out 
prominently, and her whole 
frame was supple and, where 
need was, well - jointed. 
Upon her head a crest of 
horse-hair ‘nodded fear- 
fully from above. Her 
hair was twisted in a plait 
and fastened at the back, 
while that which streamed 
from her forehead was a 


feast for the eyes: for it 


was not altogether con- 
cealed by the helmet, 
which allowed a glimpse of 
her tresses to be seen. Her 
left hand held up the folds 
of her dress, while the right 
was extended towards the 
south and supported her 
head, slightly inclined in 
the same direction, with 
the gaze of both eyes fixed 
on that quarter. 


Gurlitt (Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1893, p. 99 ff.) has shown 
that a note by Arethas (archbishop of Caesarea 907 A.D.) on Aristid. 
Or. 50, p. 408, 15 J (quoted by Overbeck, Schrifiguellen 690, cp. 
640) refers to the ‘bronze Athena’ of Pheidias, then in the Forum of 
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Constantine. 


Niketas describes the destruction of the same statue 


by rioters in 1203 A.D. The description seems to be accurate, with 
the exception of the closing words; the right hand originally held 


a lance. 


102. Paus.i. 28.2 rév ép- 
yov Tév Peidiov Odas pddtora 
d£vov, "AOnvas dyadya, and 
Tov avabéyvTwy Kadovpevns 
Anpvtas. 


On the Akropolis. 


The most remarkable of 
the works of Pheidias, an 
image of Athena, called the 
Lemnian, after the dedica- 
tors. 


The dedicators were no doubt the Athenian 


colonists sent to Lemnos between 451 and 448 B.c. A statue at 
Dresden, combined with a head at Bologna, seems to represent the 
type (Furtwangler, Aezsterwerke, Pl. I, II. pp. 4-36). 


103. Lucian, Eixdves 4 
AYK. rév de Peidlov pywy rf 
padiota enyveras; TIOA. ré 
3° GdAo 7 THY Anuviay, H Kal 
entypaipa totvoua Peudlas 
néloce; . 
TavtTos TpoceTov Teprypaphy 
kal mapeov TO Gmaddv kal 
piva ctpperpov f Anuvla mapé- 
Seu cal Pevdlas. 


. . 6, thy be rod 


Lyk. Which of the 
works of Pheidias do you 
praise most highly? Pod. 
Which but the goddess of 
Lemnos, whereon Pheidias 
deigned to inscribe his 
name? . .. Pheidias and 
the Lemnian goddess shall 
bestow on her the outline 
of her countenance, her 
delicate cheeks and finely 
proportioned nose. 


References to this statue have been found in the words of Pliny 
(v. infr., No. 119) as to an Athena called ‘the Beautiful, and in 
a passage of Himerios to the effect that Pheidias did not always 
represent Athena armed, but also without a helmet. 


104. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
54 Phidias praeter Iouem 
Olympium quem nemo 


Pheidias, beside the un- 
rivalled Zeus of Olympia, 
made also of ivory the 
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aemulatur fecit ex ebore Athena which is at Athens, 
aeque Mineruam Athenis and stands erect in the 
quae est in Parthenone Parthenon. 
stans. 

On the Athena Parthenos (the name is applied by Paus. v. 


II. 10), see Ov. I*. 350 ff., Co//. I. 538 ff., where references are 
given to the earlier literature of the subject. 


105. Paus. i. 24. 5 avrd The statue itself is made 
dé &k re éhéhavtos TO dyakwa of gold andivory. On the 
kal xpvood merolnrat. péow middle of the helmet rests 
Bev ody enixerral of ro kpdve. the figure of a Sphinx; 


Zhiyyds eixdv' .. xa’ éxd- and on either side of the 
Tepov d€ Tod Kpdvovs ypiwés helmet griffins are repre- 
clow emetpyacuevon . . 7. sented. TheimageofAthena 


TO 8 dyadpa rhs ’A@nvas stands erect, and wears a 
GpOdv éorw ev yiTtGvi TodHpe, tunic reaching to the feet. 
kat of xatd Td orépvoy 7 On its breast is represented 
kepary Medovons édépavtds in ivory the head of Me- 
éorw eumemounuevn kat Nixn dusa, and a Victory about 
Scov te Tecodpwov amyxav 4 cubits in height stands on 
Cémt tis xeupds éorww arn,» one of its hands, while in 
év dé TH Cérépa) xeipt ddpv the other it holds a spear: 
éxet, Kal of mpos tots wooly at its feet rests a shield, and 
donis re xeirat, kal mAnolov close to the shield is a 
Tob ddparos dpaxwy eotiv’ ein serpent, which no doubt 
& adv Epix8dmos otros 6 represents Erichthonios; on 
dpdkwov" oT. 8& To BdOpm the base of the statue 
Tob dydApatos émeipyacpéva the birth of Pandora is 
Tlavdepas yéveors. wrought in relief. 


106. Plin. VW. A. xxxvi. No one doubts that 
18 Phidiam clarissimum Pheidias’ renown extends 
esse per omnis gentes, quae through all lands where 

C 
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Iouis Olympii famam_ in- 
tellegunt, nemo dubitat, 
sed ut laudari merito sciant 
etiam qui opera, eius non 
uidere proferemus argu- 
menta parua et ingeni 
tantum. Neque ad hoc 
Touis Olympii pulchritu- 
dine utemur, non Miner- 
uae Athenis factae ampli- 
tudine, cum sit ea cubi- 
torum uiginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat,—sed 
in scuto eius Amazonum 
proelium caelauit intumes- 
cente ambitu parmae, eius- 
dem concaua parte deorum 
et Gigantum dimicationes, 
in soleis uero Lapitharum 
et Centaurorum, adeo mo- 
menta omnia capacia artis 
illi fuere. In basi autem 
quod caelatum est Havd0- 
pas yeveow appellant; di 
sunt nasce(nti adsta)ntes 
xx numero. Uictoria prae- 
cipue mirabili, periti mi- 
rantur et serpentem sub 
ipsa cuspide aureum ac 
sphingem. 


the fame of his Olympian 
Zeus is heard ; but in order 
that those too who have 
not seen his works may 
know that his praises are 
merited, I will bring for- 
ward some minor proofs 
which establish only the 
fertility of his invention. 
And to this end I shall em- 
ploy, not the beauty of the 
Olympian Zeus, nor the 
grandeur of the Athena 
which he made at Athens, 
though she is 26 cubits in 
height, all of ivory and 
gold—but the fact that on 
her shield he wrought in 
relief the battle of the 
Amazons on the convex 
surface, and the combats of 
gods and giants on the 
concave side, while on her 
sandals he represented 
those of the Lapithai and 
Centaurs; so true was it 
that every spot furnished 
a field for his art to fill. 
The subject of the reliefs 
on the base they call ‘ Pan- 
dora’sbirth’; Gods, twenty 
in number, are present at 
the scene. The Victory is 
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specially marvellous, but 
connoisseurs admire also 
the golden serpent at the 
foot of the spear, and the 
sphinx. 


intumescente ambitu parmae] If the sense of ‘ambitus’= 
‘circumference’ be pressed, this will mean that a band of relief 
ran round the edge of the shield; but Pliny may have strained 
language in order to obtain an antithesis to ‘concava parte’ in 
different words, and used ‘ambitus’ like the Greek dis, possibly 
even as a translation of that word, which is used both of the tyre of 
a wheel and of a closed circle like the sun’s orb. The Strangford 
shield represents the whole surface as covered with reliefs. See 
A. H. Smith, Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, p. 99. 

dimicationes] The plural seems to point to single duel-scenes, 
and it is a priori probable that only the inner edge was decorated. 
The same will apply to the groups of Lapithai and Centaurs. 

momenta] Lit. a particle sufficient to turn the scale, and so 
a mathematical particle or point; cp. xviii. 333 sol cotidie ex 
alio caeli momento oritur. Then, in the language of literary cri- 
ticism, a division of a subject. Quint. v. 10. 71 ordo rerum tribus 
momentis consertus est. Hence its use in art-criticism, as here. 

nasce(nti adsta)ntes] MSS. nascentes. Al. corr. (ad)sunt 
nascenti. 

sub ipsa... sphingem] MSS. ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream 
sphingem. 


107. Plut. Perikl. 13 6 de Pheidias made the golden 
Pedias elpyacero wey Tijs Peo} image of the goddess, and 
7d xpvooby gos, kal tovrov his name is inscribed as the 
Snuuovpyds ev TH oTHAn yé-  artist’s on the slab. 
ypanrat. 


év tf] oTHAQ] The words have been supposed to show that the 
column which supports the right hand of the ‘ Varvakeion’ statuette 
(Ov. 1*, Fig. 94), and appears on other monuments (of. cz?. p. 352), 
represents an original support. But this would be expressed by 
kiwr, not ornAy. 
G2 
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108. Thuc. ii. 13 dmépaive 
3 gxov 16 dyadpa Tecoapd- 
Kovta Tadkavta orabuov xpv- 
ood dnépOov cal wepratperdy 


elyat &trav. 


He (Pericles) pointed out 
that the image bore 40 
talents’ weight of refined 
gold, which was all re- 
moveable. 


Thucydides, as a contemporary authority, is no doubt right as 
to the weight (later authorities give 44-50 tal.). 


darépOov] Lit. ‘boiled down.’ 


109. Paus. i. 14.7 tAnotov 
de fepdy eotw ’Appodirns 
Otpavias . . . To 8% ep? Huay 
éru dyahua AlOov Tapiov Kal 
Epyov Pe.diov. 


In the deme of Melite. 


Hard by is a temple of 
Aphrodite Urania. Even 
in my time it contained an 
image of Parian marble, 
the work of Pheidias. 


The temple was built by Perikles 


(Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, p. 177). 


110. Paus. i. 24. 8 rod 
vaod éorl mépay *AmdéAAwy 
xarkods, kal Td dyadpad€yovar 
Pediay morjoa TJapvdmov 
d€ Kadodow, St. olor Tapyd- 
tov Bdranrdvray THY yi 
Gmotpéwe 6 Oeds eimey ex 
TIS X@pas. 


II. IN ELIS. 


111. Paus. v. 10. 2 érowOn 
d& 6 vads Kal Td GyaApa TO 
Aut dé Aadvpar, jvixa Nicav 
ot HAeioe cal Scov réy Tept- 


Beyond the temple is 
an Apollo of bronze: the 
statue is said to be the 
work of Pheidias; it is 
called the Apollo of the 
Locusts, because, when the 
land of Attica was ravaged 
by locusts, the god pro- 
mised to drive them away. 


The temple and image of 
Zeus were erected from the 
spoil taken by the Eleans, 
when they reduced Pisa and 
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ofkav ddAo cvvatéotn Hrelous 
Todgum Kadeidov. PDedlav de 
‘\ t 7 x” 
TOV épyacapevoy TO ayadya 
elvat xal enliypaupa eo és 
Bapruplay tnd Tod Avéds ye- 
ypapevov Tots Toc, 
Pedlas Xapuidov vids ’AOn- 
vaids wv emoince. 
... TI. I xadéerat ev 87) 6 
Beds ev Opdve xpvood reToLN- 
t Yoy2 a L 
Mevos Kat éhehavtos’ arepavos 
be enikerral of TH Kepady 
/ z r lat 
Meutunwevos €dAatas KA@vas. 
v4 XS ‘\ ited ries tg ' ¢ 
ev pev dH TH Seka héper Néxny, 
e€ edépavros kal tadryy Kal 
Xpvood, rawiay Te éxoveay kal 
EY a na , is n 
émt TH Kepbadyn otepavoy’ TH 
. 92 n n an \ 
dt dpiorepG Tod Oecd yxeupi 
éveott oximtpov petdddots 
nm o 4 c * 
Tots Tact dinvOiopevoy. 0 S€ 
épyis 6 emt To oKYATTpe Kaby- 
pevds eotw 6 deTds. xpvood 
xy \ _ € Wa ¥ eo 
dé Kal Ta brodjpata TO Gew 
cal iudriov wcattws éoti. TO 
dé tuario Cgdia Te Kal Tay 
c t 
2 a NX 2 \ 2 
av0Gv Ta Kplva éorly éume- 
dé OApdvos 


€ 


moupeva. 2 6 
motkidos yey xpvo®@ kat ALBors, 
motxidos d& Kal éBév@ re Kal 
ed€pavri éort xal (od te ed 
adrod ypadn peutwnueva, Kat 
dydApard eortw cipyacpeva. 
Nikat peév 57 Téooapes, xopev- 


the other dependent cities 
which joined in revolt 
against them. That Phei- 
dias was the sculptor of the 
image is proved by the in- 
scription graven beneath 
the feet of Zeus: 

Pheidias, son of Charmides, 
the Athenian, made me. 
Now the god is seated 

on his throne, and is made 

of gold and ivory: on his 
head rests a garland which 
imitates sprays of olive. 

In his right hand he bears 

a Victory, also of ivory and 

gold, which holds a fillet 

and has a garland on its 
head; and in his left there 
is a sceptre inlaid with 
every kind of metal; the 
bird which is perched on 
the sceptre is the eagle. 
The sandals of the god 
and likewise his robe are 
of gold. On the robe are 
wrought figures and flowers; 
these latter are lilies. The 
throne is diversified with 
gold and precious stones 
and ebony and ivory; and 
there are figures upon it, 
painted and sculptured. 
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ovo Oy oxnpa 
xara €xaotov Tod Opdvov 75a" 
dvo 8 eloly GAAaL pds Exdo- 
Tov mé(n Todds. TOY Today 
de Exarépm t&v eumpooder 
maidés te emixetvTar OnBalov 
b1d SpuyyGv jpwacpevor, cal 
ind tas Spiyyas NidBys rods 
maidas “Ané\Awy xataro€ket- 
ovot kal “Aprewis. 3. Tav 
dé rod Opdvov peragd Toddv 
Téscapes Kavdves elotv, éx 
modds és mda Erepov dijkwv 


Trapex Opevat 


éxaoTos. Te wey 7) Kar evOd 
a Be iQ © d 2 
Tis €oddov Kavdvi, Entd or 
> hewmid 9:3) bes x x 
ayahpata €m auT@. TO yap 
dydoov e€ aitdv ovx toacr 
tpdnov dyrwa eyéveto adaves. 
yw ~h 2 Fp 
eln 8 dy dywviopdtwv dpyatwv 
Taita pipnuara’ ov yap mw 
3 x. tal se ar 
Ta és Tos Tatdas emt nALKlas 
Hdyn KaerotHKer THs Pedlov. 
Tov 5& abrév tala Thy Keda- 
om 2 - 2 Ve \ 
Anv avadovpevov eotkévar TO 
eldos Tlavrapkes Aéyovow, jret- 
paxtoy 6@ ’HAetoy tov Tav- 
TapKyny TadiKd elvar Tod Pew- 
dlov. dvetdero dé kal év raroly 
6 Tavrdpxns mddns  vixnv 
’ t cf BY i 
Odvpmidds extn mpos tails 
\ n 
4. emt b€ Tov 
ze tal “ < / 
Kavovey Tols Aoimots 6 Adxos 


dydonKovra. 


eotiy 6 oby ‘Hpaxre? payd- 


There are four Victories in 
the attitudes of the dance 
on each leg of the throne; 
and two others at the foot 
of each leg. On each of 
the front legs rest Theban 
youths in the clutches of 
Sphinxes, and beneath the 
Sphinxes are the children 
of Niobe, whom Apollo and 
Artemis are shooting with 
arrows. Between the legs 
of the throne are four bars, 
each of which extends from 
one leg to the next. On 
the bar which faces the 
entry are wrought seven 
figures. For the eighth 
disappeared in some mys- 
terious way. These must 
be representations of the 
old contests; for the 
contests for boys had not 
been instituted in Pheidias’ 
time. They say that the 
boy who is binding his 
hair with a fillet is like 
Pantarkes in countenance, 
and that Pantarkes was a 
youth of Elis who was be- 
loved by Pheidias. Pan- 
tarkes won the victory in 
the boys’ wrestling-match 
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evos pos Auatévas. apiOuds 
uev 52) cvvayhotépav és évvéa 
€otl Kal elxoou’ téraxrar 88 
kal Onoeds ev Tos cumpdyors 
TO “Hpaxdel. dvéxovor 5 oy 
ot wédes pdvor Tov Opdvon, 
GAAG Kal kloves toot Tois oct 
petaév éotykdtes TOV TOdaD. 
bmedOety SF ody oldy té ore 
ind tov Opdvov, domEp ye Kal 
év "Autxdats és Td evtds Tod 
Opdvov mapepxopcda’ ev ’Odvp- 
ala d€ épvuata tpdmoy Tolywy 
TeToLnMeva TAaTELpyouTd OTL. 
5. tovrwy tay épupdrav dcov 
pev ody dmavrikpy TOY Oupav 
éotly ddjdimTat Kvave pdvor, 
Ta d& Aowwa airy Tapéxeras 
Tlavaivov ypapas. . . . 7. eal 
8& rots dvwrdrw Tod Opdvov 
merolnxev 6 Deidias trep Thy 
cehadny Tod aydApatos TodTo 
psy Xdpiras rodro 8 “Opas, 
tpeis éxatépas. . . . TO b10- 
Ona 8& 7d b7d Tov Ards Tots 
néow, td Tov ev TH ATTUKA 
kadovpevov Opaviov, A€ovTas 
Te xpuoods kal Onoéws éretp- 
yaopevny exer waxnu Thy mpos 
’Auatdvas, TO’ AOnvatwy mpe- 
tov dvdpaydOnua és odx 6uo- 
pvarous. 8. emt d& rod BdOpou 
Tod Tov Opdvoy Te avéxovTos 


in the 86th Olympiad (436 
B.C.) On the remaining bars 
are represented Herakles 
and his troop engaging the 
Amazons in battle. The 
number of both parties 
amounts to twenty-nine ; 
and Theseus has a place 
among the allies of Hera- 
kles. The throne is sup- 
ported not only by the legs, 
but also by pillars standing 
between the legs and equal 
to them in number. It is 
not possible to enter be- 
neath the throne, as one 
goes into the interior of the 
throne at Amyklai; for at 
Olympia there are screens 
like walls which bar the 
ingress. Of these screens 
that which is opposite the 
door is covered with plain 
blue enamel; but the rest 
of them are decorated with 
paintings by Panainos. On 
the uppermost part of the 
throne Pheidias has repre- 
sented above the head of 
the image the Graces and 
the Seasons each three in 
number. The stool upon 
which the feet of Zeus rest 
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kal 800s GAAos Kéopos Tepl 
rov Ala, én tobtov Tod Babpov 
Xpvoa Tompata, dvaBeSnxas 
émt appa ”HAtos, cal Zeds Té 
éote cat” Hpa(xal” Hparoros >, 
mapa dé avrovy Xdpis’ tabrns 
d& “Eppiis Exerat, Tod “Epyod 
dé ‘Eorla’ pera é Thy ‘Eoriay 
"Epos éotly ex Oadacons 
*Adpodiryy dviotcay bmodex6- 
pevos’ tiv d€ Adpodirny ote- 
gavot Medd. 
kal ’AmdAAov 


erreipyaotas dé 
aby *Apréud., 
*AOnva te kal “Hpaxdjjs, Kal 
77 TOD BaOpov mpds TH Tépate 
’Apoitpirn kal Mocedav, De- 
Anvn te tmmov euol Bdoxelv 
éAavvovoa. Tots dé eat elpn- 
pévoy ed) iyudvou tiv Oedv 
bxetrOat Kal ody tmmov, Kal 
Adyou yé Tia emt TO Hurdve 
Q. meérpa be 
tod év Odvurla Ards és tos 


Aéyovow €vyOn. 


Te Kal edpos emotduevos 
yeypappeva ovx ey énalyo 
Ojoouar Tos perpyoavras* 
émel kal ra elpnuéva adrots 
Meétpa TOAD Tt dmodéovTd oti 
7 Tots (Soto mapéotynKen és Td 
dyahpa, d6£a, Smov ye Kal at- 
toy tov Oedv pdprupa és rod 
Pedlov thy réxvnv yevérOat 


A€youow. os yap oh ék- 


(which in the Attic dialect 
is called ‘thranion’) is deco- 
rated in relief with golden 
lions and the battle of 
Theseus and the Amazons, 
the first deed of valour per- 
formed by the Athenians 
against an alien race. On 
the base which supports the 
throne of Zeus and all its 
adornments, are figures of 
gold—Helios mounted on 
his chariot, Zeus, Hera, 
Hephaistos and beside him 
Charis: next to her is Her- 
mes, and next to Hermes, 
Hestia; after Hestia comes 
Eros, who is receiving 
Aphrodite as she rises from 
the sea ; and Persuasion is 
crowning her. Apollo, too, 
is represented on the base 
with Artemis, and Athena 
and Herakles, and at the 
end of the base are Am- 
phitrite and Poseidon and 
Selene, riding on a horse, 
as IT hold. Some, however, 
have said that the goddess 
is mounted on a mule, 
not a horse, and they tell 
a foolish tale about the 
mule. The measurements 
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TeTeheopevoy dn TO dyadpa 
qv, lato 6 Bedlas emon- 
Mijvat tov Oedv, ei Td epyov 
éorly ait@ kata yrdunv' ad- 
tlka 3 és robro Tod edddovus 
KaTaokhiat Kepavydy acu, 
évOa ddpia Kal és ue exlOnua 
Vv t) XaAKi. 
eddgovs eorly Eumpoober Tod 
dyd\paros, Tobro ob devkd, 
MéAavt d& Kareckevaotar TO 


10. door 8& Tod 


Alm. TepLOed dF ev KUKAW Tov 
fi r¢ ¢ 3 
pédava, Aldoy Tapiov xpynmls, 


Epyya eivat Te daly TO 
J yx X\ hil 
€xxeouevm. dawoy yap TO 


aydApatt éorw év ’Odvpmla 
ovuepov, kal édardy éote Td 
aneipyov pi yiverOar To éd€- 
gavtt BAdBos bia TO EAGSES 
Ths ”"ANTews. 
TH AOnvalwy Thy Kadovyévyy 


év axpomrdnet be 


TIapOévov odk E€datov, Vdwp Sé 
TO és Tov eA€pavta apedodv 
éotly. dre ydp advxunpas tis 
= , BA my x af 
axporérews odons did 7 yay 
bWydrdv, TO dyadpa edA€pavros 
ef *. ¥ 
menoinuevoy twp Kal dpdcov 
Thy and Tod Uaros model. ev 
? #., XN 2 ‘ 
Emidatpm d€ épouevou pov 
> bia + a) A iva 
ka’ jvtiva aitiay ovte tdowp 
To “AckAnmia odhicw dre 
éhaidy eat éyxeduevon, edi- 
c 
dackdy pe of Tepl TO Lepdy, ws 


of the Olympian Zeus in 
height and breadth are, as 
I am aware, recorded, but 
I will not praise those who 
measured them; for the 
measurements which they 
give fall far short of the im- 
pression which the statue 
makes on a spectator. For 
they say that the god him- 
self bore witness to the con- 
summate art of Pheidias; 
when the statue was com- 
pleted, Pheidias prayed the 
god to give a sign, if the 
work was well-pleasing to 
him ; and immediately (they 
say) a thunderbolt fell on 
the very spot, on the floor, 
where the bronze urn stood 
inmy own day. The whole 
of the floor in front of 
the image is paved not 
with white but with black 
marble. This black pave- 
ment is. surrounded by a 
border of Parian marble, 
which keeps in the oil which 
streams from the statue. 
For it is oil which is best 
fitted to preserve the statue 
at Olympia, and protects 
the ivory against damage 
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kal 76 dyadpa Tod Oeod Kal 6 
\ 
Opdvos emt ppéart ein meToLy- 


from the marshy atmo- 
sphere of the Altis. But in 


the case of the so-called 
Parthenos on the Akropolis 
of Athens it is not oil but 
water which keeps the ivory 
sound. For since the Akro- 
polis is dry owing to its 
great height, the statue, be- 
ing made of ivory, requires 
water and the moisture 
which water gives. At Epi- 
dauros, when I inquired as 
to the reason why they 
pour neither water nor oil 
into the Asklepios, the 
attendants of the temple 
told me that both the 
image of the god and his 
throne stood over a well. 


peva. 


On the Olympian Zeus and the monument representing it see Ov. 
I*. 356 ff., Codd. I. 528 ff. and references there given. 


érowyy 5¢ 6 vads] The victory over Pisa took place circ. 472 B. C., 
and the temple was completed in 456 B.c. (Purgold, A. Z. 1882, 
p- 184). 

perdddots tots mact Styvoopévov] Cp. No. 17 xpvod SinvOiopeva of 
wood inlaid with gold. Others suggest decorative knobs. 

Nixa .. . kai “Aprepis] The lower section of the leg was de- 
corated with two Victories, probably back to back, above which 
were four others, no doubt in relief, with joined hands. The 
Sphinxes supported the side-rails and the Niobids decorated the 
side-surfaces of the seat. 

éyovcpatwv] Robert suggests dywuordy, since there were never 
eight ‘ancient’ contests. 

od yap mw... PedSiov] The words are quite meaningless in the 
context, and the statement is entirely incorrect. Robert transfers 
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the words to the end of the section and reads ovk dpa, regarding 
them as part of (Polemon’s) argument agazms¢ the identification of 
Pantarkes with the figure on the bar: ‘ P. was victorious as a boy 
in 436 B.C., he could not therefore have been a boy when Pheidias 
was at Olympia (sc. in 448 B.C.).’? Late authorities repeat a story 
that Pheidias inscribed ‘Tlayrdpxns kddos’ (after the fashion of the 
vase-painters and others) on the finger of Zeus. 

év *AptxAats] v. No. 38 note, and see Furtwdngler’s reconstruc- 
tion, Mezsterwerke, p. 706. 

épvpata] Murray, followed by the German excavators, interprets 
this of the barriers enclosing the section of the ‘cella’ in which the 
statue stood (see Olympia, Plates, I. xi, xii). It is supposed that 
the paintings were on the inner surfaces. But Mr. Ernest Gardner 
(J. A. S. xiv. 2) shows that the screens enclosed the space between 
the legs of the throne. 

"Epws éotiv . . . toSexspevos] Possibly copied on the silver-gilt 
relief from Galaxidi, Gaz. Arch. 1879, Pl. xix. 

7 ’AckAnm] By Thrasymedes of Paros, v. No. 231. 


112. Strab. viii. 353 pé- The greatest of these 
yroroy d& TovTwy tnhpge 1d offerings was the statue of 
tod Atds E€davov 6 emote. Zeus, made of ivory by 
Pedias Kapyuidov ’A@nvatos Pheidias the son of Char- 
ehepdvtivov, tndtxkodroy 7d mides the Athenian ; this is 
péyeOos, @s xalnep peytorov of such colossal size that, 
évtos Tod ved doxety doro- although the temple is a 
Xhoa. ris ovppetpias tov very large one, the artist 
rexvirnv, Kabrjevov rouj- seems to have failed to 
carta, antouevoy 88 oxgdov 7. Observe proportion, and 
Th Kopudi tis épopis, dor’ has represented the god 
Zupacw roeiy, dv 6p0ds yévn- seated, but almost touching 
rat, diavaoTas amocreydcev the roof with his head, thus 
Tov vedy. 354 dvéypaway 5é  creatingthe impression that 
rwes Ta pérpa tod €odvov should he rise and stand 
kal Kaddiyayos év iduBetwt upright he would unroof 
éécime. ToAAa Sk ovvémpage the temple. Some writers 
TG Deidiq Tdvawos 6 (dypa- have recorded the measure- 
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gos, adeAgudods dy adrod cal 
auvepyorAdBos, mpos thy Tod 
fodvov dia TGv xpwpdatav 
Kéopnow Kal padtora THs 
écOjros. deixvuvtar d& Kal 
ypapat modAal re Kat Cavpa- 
x. Vea oe) x 

otal wept 76 Lepov éxelvovepya. 
arouynpovevovar dé ToD Pe- 
dlov, didte mpds Tov Tldvawov 
eine TuvOavduevov, mpds th 
mapdderypa péAAoL Toujoev 
‘ eee a , Lg + 
THv elxdva Tod Aids, dru mpods 
Tv “Oprpou bv érav éxre- 
Oetcay TovTwY’ 
9 kal kvavenow em ddptor 

vedoe Kpoviwy 
Gp Bpocta 8 dpa yairar émep- 

p@cayro dvaxtos 

x a 2 t I 
Kpatos am aéavdto.o, méyav 

& eddaréev "Odvprrov. 


ments of the statue, and 
Kallimachos mentioned 
them in an iambic poem. 
Pheidias received much 
assistance from his nephew 
and fellow contractor, the 
painter Panainos, in the 
decoration of the statue and 
especially of the drapery in 
colours. Several remark- 
able paintings by him are 
to be seen in the temple. 
An anecdote is told of 
Pheidias to the effect that 
he replied to Panainos (who 
inquired of him after what 
pattern he intended to re- 
present Zeus), ‘by the 
patternexhibited by Homer 
in the following lines :— 

So spake the son of 
Kronos and nodded _ his 
dark brow, and the am- 
brosial locks waved from 
the king's undying head; 
and he made great Olympos 
to quake.’ 


Edavov] In the general sense ‘statue,’ not necessarily of wood. 


Cp. No. 35. 


Hétpa] Calculated by Adler (Olympia, Textband ii. p. 13, note 1) 


at seven times life-size. 
and 9-93 metres in length, 


The base measures 6-55 metres in breadth 


TIdva.vos] Paus. and Plin. agree that he was the brother of 


Pheidias 


See Brunn, X. G. 1%. 33. 
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113. Quint. x. 10. g 
Phidias tamen dis quam 
hominibusefficiendis melior 
artifex creditur, in ebore 
uero longe citra aemulum, 
uel si nihil nisi Mineruam 
Athenis aut Olympium in 
Elide Iouem fecisset, cuius 
pulchritudo adiecisse ali- 
quid etiam receptae re- 
ligioni uidetur; adeo maie- 
stas operis deum aequauit. 


114. Dion Chrys. xii. 14 
€ ~ & i ‘\ > x 
6 b& Huérepos (Zeds) eipnrixds 
kal tmavraxyod mpaos, olos 
dotariactov Kal dpuovootons 


Ths ‘EAAddo0s ériockomos. 


115. Paus. vi. 4. 5 6 8 mais 
6 dvadovpevos Travia Tip Kepa- 
Ajp émeoyx9@ por Kal obros 
és Tov Adyov Deidiov Te evexa 
kal Tijs és Ta dydApara Tod 
Pediov codplas, emel GAAws 
ye ovdk topev Srov Thy eixdva 
6 Dedias énolnoe. 


Pheidias, however, is 
thought to have displayed 
higher art in his statues of 
gods than in those of 
mortals: in ivory indeed 
he would be without a rival, 
had he only made the 
Athena at Athens or the 
Olympian Zeus in Elis, 
whose beauty seems to have 
added somewhat to the 
received religion; so ade- 
quate to the divine nature 
is the grandeur of his work. 


But our Zeus is peaceful 
and mild in every way, as 
it were the guardian of 
Hellas when she is of one 
mind and not distraught 
with faction. 


Let us also mention the 
youth binding his hair with 
a fillet for the sake of 
Pheidias and his skill in 
sculpture, since we have 
no means of knowing whose 
portrait it was that Pheidias 
here represented. 


Identified by Léschcke and others with Pantarkes (v. No. 111). 
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116, Paus. vi. 25. 1 éore 8é 
Ths oToas émicw THs amd Tov 
adtpwv rtév ex Kopxvpas 
"Agpodlrns vads ... Kal THY 
pev év TS va@ Kadovow Od- 
pavlay' édAépavros dé éort Kal 
xpvoob, Texyyn Pewdiov, TO de 
érépw modi éml xedduns Bé- 
Bnke. 

At Elis. 


Behind the colonnade 
erected from the spoils of 
Korkyra there is a temple of 
Aphrodite; and the goddess 
in the temple is called Ura- 
nia and is madeof ivory and 
gold, the work of Pheidias. 
With one foot she is tread- 
ing on a tortoise. 


Plut. Cond. Praec. 32 explains the tortoise as a symbol of silence 


in the wife. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS. 


117. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
53 Uenere autem in certa- 
men laudatissimi quanquam 
diuersis aetatibus geniti, 
quoniam fecerant Ama- 
zonas, quae cum in templo 
Dianae Ephesiaedicarentur, 
placuit eligi probatissimum 
ipsorum§ artificum (qui 
praesentes erant) iudicio, 
cum apparuit, eam esse 
quam omnes secundam a 
sua quisque iudicassent ; 
haec est Polycliti, proxuma 
ab ea Phidiae, tertia Cre- 
silae, [quarta Cydonis], 
quinta Phradmonis. 


Sculptors of the highest 
fame, though of different 
ages, were brought into 
rivalry, since all had made 
statues of Amazons, which 
werededicated in the temple 
of Artemisat Ephesus. Itwas 
determined therefore that 
the most highly approved 
should be selected by the 
decision of the artists them- 
selves, who were present. 
It then appeared that it 
was the one which each 
placed second to his own, 
namely that of Polykleitos. 
That of Pheidias came next, 
that of Kresilas third, [that 
of Kydon fourth], and that 
of Phradmon fifth. 
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The anecdote is valueless; but statues of Amazons would be 
natural offerings to the temple which they were said to have 
founded, and Amazons by the artists named may well have stood 
there; possibly the four in question may have formed a single 
existing offering. On the types traceable to these statues see 
Michaelis, Jahrb. 1886, p. 14 ff, Pl. i-iv. and Furtwangler, 
Meisterwerke, p. 286 ff. 


quarta Cydonis] Kresilas (No. 148) was a native of Kydonia in 
Crete, and hence might be called KivSov. Pliny misinterpreted the 
term as the name of an artist. 

Phradmonis] Dated Ol. 90>=420 B.c. by Pliny. His other 
works were :—(1) Portrait of Amertas of Elis, victorious in the 
boys’ wrestling-match at Olympia (Paus. vi. 8.1); (2) a group of 
twelve kine, dedicated by the Thessalians to Athena Itonia from 


the spoils of the Illyrians, in bronze (Anzh. Pal. ix. 743). 


a native of Argos. 


118. Lucian, Eixoves 4 thy 
*"Apaéva rip émepedonevny TO 
dopariw ... 6. éruxal orduaros 
dppoyiy 6 abtos (Pedias) Kat 
Tov aby éva, Tapa. THs Apacdvos 
AaBav (mapé€er). 

Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 127. 


lig. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
54 Phidias... fecit...ex 
aere uero praeter Amazonem 
supra dictam Mineruam 
tam eximiae pulchritudinis 
ut formae cognomen ac- 
ceperit ; fecit et cliduchum 
et aliam Mineruam quam 
Romae Paulus Aemilius ad 
aedem Fortunae huiusce 
diei dicauit, item duo signa 
quae Catulus in eadem aede 


He was 


The Amazon who is lean- 
ing on her spear ... Pheidias 
too shall borrow from his 
Amazon the setting of her 
mouth and her neck and 
bestow them on her. 


Beside the Amazon men- 
tioned above, Pheidias made 
in bronze an Athena of 
such surpassing beauty that 
she received the surname 
of ‘the Beautiful’ ; he also 


.made the Keeper of the 


Keys and another Athena 
which’ Aemilius Paulus 
dedicated at Rome close to 
the temple of Fortune, 
where it stands to this day, 
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palliataetalterumcolossicon two draped statues which 

nudum, primusque artem Catulus dedicated in the 

toreuticen aperuisse atque same temple and a colossal 

demonstrasse merito iudi- nude figure. He is justly 

catur. held to have been the first 
to reveal theart of sculpture 
and to point out the path to 
his successors. 


This Athena is commonly identified with the Lemnia, No. t1o2. 


formae] It is not necessary to emend ‘formosae,’ since ‘ cogno- 
men formae,’ ‘the appellation of Beauty,’ could mean ‘the name 
Beautiful, or ‘forma’ might mean ‘ Beauty itself’ ; cp. iracundiam, 
No. 223. Jahn suggests that Pliny is translating ‘ Mop$o.’ 

cliduchum] «edotyov. Two interpretations are possible: (1) 
a priestess. The temple-key was the symbol of the priestess, and 
the adjective xesdodxos is thus applied. Cp. No. 228, and for the use 
of the word in poetry Aesch. Supp. 291, Eur. 7. 7. 132. (2) The 
Athena Promachos. The work is mentioned in a list of Athena 
statues, and Ar. Zhesm. 1140 speaks of Athena # méAw jperépay exe 
+... KAydodxss Te Kkadeira. The name might be applied to the 
Promachos as ‘ keeper of the keys’ of the Akropolis. 

primusque ... iudicatur] On the series of criticisms to 
which this belongs, v. Introduction, § 2. 

toreuticen] ropeutixny, sc. téxynv. Pliny takes the word from 
Greek sources in which it has the general sense of sculpture, not 
the special sense of repoussé-work in metal. Thus in his list of 
authorities he mentions ‘Antigonus qui de toreutice scripsit, and 
cp. xxxv. 77 neque in hac (pictura) neque in toreutice ullius qui 
seruierit opera celebrantur. 


120. Paus. x. 10. I T@ On the base of the wooden 
Bd0pm 5 To bd Tov tmmov horse there is an inscription 
tov Sdovperov énlypayya pév which states that the statues 
éorw amd dexatns To} Mapa- were set up from the tithe 
Owriov eépyov teOjva. ras of the spoils of Marathon; 
elxdvas’ elol 5¢ AOnvare kal they represent Athena and 
*AmédAwY, Kal avip Tv otpa- Apollo, and one human 
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THyncavtov Midtiddys’ ex de 
Tv jpdav Kadrouuéver ’Epe- 
xbeds Kéxpow kat 
Tlavdiwr kal Aeds 


Te Kal 
Te Kal 
*Avtioxos 6 éx Myjdas‘Hpaxdet 
yevduevos tis PvdAavtos, ert SE 
Alyeds te kal maldov tév 
Oncéws ’Axduas* 
kal pudais "Adnmow dvdpuata 
Kata pavrevpa é0cay Td ék 
Aapav. 6 6&€ MedavOov 
K6ddpos kat Onoeds kat Pidréas, 
ovro. S¢ obkéTs TGY eTHVipwv 


> N 
ovToL pev 


eloi, 2. Tovs pev bn KaTerey- 
pévous Pevdias eroinoe, Kat 
2 o , 5 ! \ 8 
aAnGet Adyw dexaTy Kat obToL 
Tijs paxns elotv. 


At Delphi. 


figure, that of Miltiades 
the general, besides the so- 
called heroes Erechtheus, 


Kekrops, Pandion, Leos. 
Antiochos (the son of 
Herakles, by Meda the 


daughter of Phylas), also 
Aigeus and Akamas, one of 
the sons of Theseus ; these 
gave their names to the 
Attic tribes as the oracle of 
Delphi prescribed; there 
are also Kodros the son of 
Melanthos and Theseus and 
Phileas, who are not among 
those by whose names the 
tribes were called. The 
above-mentioned were made 
by Pheidias,and are genuine- 
ly part of the offering from 
the spoils of Marathon. 


kata pdvtevpa] Kleisthenes submitted 100 names, from which the 
oracle selected ten (Aristotle, AO. Tod. c. 21, 6). 
Aas] So Curtius for éudevs of MSS. 


GAnGet Adyw] Statues of the eponymi of the three new tribes 
*Apreyovis, Anuntpids, rodepais, were afterwards added. These 
were Antigonos I and his son Demetrios Poliorketes (added 307 
B.C.) and Ptolemy Philadelphos (285-247 B.C.). (So Paus.; Beloch 
believes that we should substitute the name of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(247-221 B.C.). 


By the road to the town 
itself is a temple of Athena 
built of the local stone, and 


121. Paus. vii. 27. 2 xara 
d€ THY dddv és adThy THy THAW 
éoriy ’AOnvas AlOov péev éemt- 

H 
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xwplov vads, édépavtos be Td 
Peidiav 


<< * ’ t - 
d€ civar Tov Eipyacpevonv Pact, 


dyakua kal xpvood 


¢ my NO ia VS , 
mporepoy ert} ev TH aKpoTrd- 
an \ 

dew Te abrov Th’ AOnvaiwy Kal 
THs 


éy Tdataais mounoae 


"AOnvas Ta dydApara. 


viv wéAw] Pellene in Achaia. 
év Tatas] V. next No. 


122. Paus. ix. 4. 1 TAarat- 
edo. 8& "AOnvas emixAnow 
"Apelas early lepdv’ @xodoundn 
de amd Aadtpav, & THs maxns 
odiow A@nvatar tis év Mapa- 
Odve amévepav. To pev dy 
dyahwa 
Xpucov, mpdcwmoy S€ of Kal 


fdavdv éotw eénl- 
xelpes axpar kat mddes ALOov 
rod [levreAnotov clot péyeOos 
pev od TOAD by Te Gmodet THs 
év dxpomdéAer xadkhs qv Kal 
avtiy AOnvator Tod Mapabeut 
anapyny ayavos avéOnxay. 
Peidlas 8 kal MaAaraedow 
hv 6 ths ’AOnvas Td dyadpa 
Tonoas. 


128. Paus. ix. 10. 2 mpéra 
pev 69 AlOov Kara THY écoddv 
éoriw ’AOnva kat ‘Epyijs dvo- 


the image is of ivory and 
gold: they saythat Pheidias 
made it before he made 
the statues of Athena on 
the Akropolis of Athens 
and at Plataea. 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Athena, sur- 
named Areia, which was 
built from the share of the 
spoils of Marathon assigned 
to them by the Athenians. 
The image is of wood gilt, 
and the face,- hands and 
feet are of Pentelic marble; 
in size it isnot much smaller 
than the image of bronze 
on the Akropolis, which 
was also dedicated by the 
Athenians as the firstfruits 
of their victory at Mara- 
thon. It was Pheidias, too, 
who made the image of 
Athena for the Plataeans. 


First of all there stand 
at the entrance of the tem- 
ple statues of Athena and 
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te , fal 
faCdpuevo. Tpdvaor moufjoa 
dé adrov Pedlas ... Aéyerau. 


At Thebes. 


124. Plin. NV. A. xxxvi. 
15 Et ipsum Phidian tra- 
dunt sculpsisse marmorea 
Ueneremque eius esse Ro- 
mae in Octauiae operibus 
eximiae pulchritudinis. 


Hermes, called the ‘ Gods 
before the Shrine’: the 
Hermes is said to be the 
work of Pheidias. 


The temple is the Ismenion. 


Tradition tells that Phei- 
dias himself also worked in 
marble, and that there is 
an Aphrodite by his hand 
of surpassing beauty in the 
gallery of Octavia at Rome. 


Octauiae operibus] Built by Augustus in the name of his sister 


Octavia. 


destroyed by fire under Titus. 


125. Demetr. de Eloc. 14 
4 de TOY pera Tadra Epunveia 
Tots Dewdflov epyous 7dn ZouKev, 
éxovod Ti kal peyadeloy kal 
2 Xoo 
axpiBes ama. 


Cp. No. 87. 


A colonnade (Porticus Octauiae) enclosed two temples 
(of Jupiter and Juno) and a public library (Curia Octauiae). 


It was 


The oratory of the school 
which followed them is like 
the works of Pheidias; it 
is at once sublime and 
precise. 


2. THE PUPILS OF PHEIDIAS. 
(a) ALKAMENES. 


Date.—He is represented as a vtval of Pheidias in Pliny’s 
chronological table under Ol. 88 (448 B.C.), by Paus. in his account 
of the west pediment of Olympia (No. 134), and by Tzetzes, but 
(more probably) as his £z/ by Pliny in the alphabetical list (v. No. 
135) and in Bk. xxxvi. Putting aside the sculptures at Olympia, 
the only certain date is that of No. 133 (403 B.C.), which accords 
with the latter version. Suidas calls him a Lemnian, Tzetzes an 
islander; but their authority is of little value. 


H 2 


I0o 


126. Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. 
16 Alcamenen Athenien- 
sem, quod certum est, 
docuit (Phidias) in primis 
nobilem, cuius sunt opera 
Athenis complura in aedi- 
bus sacris, praeclarumque 
Ueneris extra muros, quae 
appellatur ’Agpodirn év Ky- 
mots. Huic summam ma- 
num ipse Phidias im posuisse 
dicitur. 
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It is certain that Pheidias 
was the teacher of Alka- 
menes the Athenian. an 
artist of the first rank, 
whose works are to be found 
in many of the temples at 
Athens: by him is also the 
famous statue of Aphro- 
dite without the walls, 
called the ‘Aphrodite in 
the Gardens. Pheidias 
himself is said to have put 
the finishing touches to 
this work. 


quod certum est] Should be taken with ‘docuit,’ not (as by 
Robert, who is disposed to favour the Lemnian origin of A.) with 


« Atheniensem.’ 


év Kiros] The gardens on the banks of the Ilissos, to the south- 


east of the Akropolis. 


The type is generally recognized in the so-called Venus Genitrix 


(F. W. 1208). See Ov. I*. 437. 


127. Lucian, Elkdves 6 ra 
pada 5€ Kal doa Tis spews 
dvtwmd Tap’ AAKapévous Kat 
ths év Kirous Amwera Kat 
Tpooer. xeipGv akpa Kal Kap- 
TOv TO evpvOpov Kal daxTvAwy 
TO eldywyov és ewTOv dTo0- 
Afyov mapa tis év Kyrows Kai 
TavTa. 


Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 118. 


128. Plin. MV. A. xxxvi. 
17 Certauere autem inter 


The cheeks and promin- 
ent parts of the face he 
shall borrow from Alka- 
menes and the Goddess in 
the Garden, and further- 
more the hands and the 
symmetry of the wrists 
and the delicacy of the 
taper fingers he shall take 
from the same goddess. 


Both pupils competed in 
representing Aphrodite,and 
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se ambo discipuli Uenere 
facienda uicitque Alca- 
menes non opere sed ciui- 
tatis suffragiis contra pere- 
grinum suo fauentes. ~ 


Alkamenes bore the palm, 
not by the merit of his 
work, but by the votes of 
his city, whose people sup- 
ported their townsman 
against an alien. 


ambo discipuli] The other was Agorakritos of Paros (No. 136). 


Both were pupils of Pheidias. 
Aphrodite with 7 év Kjos. 


129. Paus. ii. 30. 2 AAka- 
pevns dé, euol doxety, mpGros 
ayd\pata “Exarns tpia érol- 
Noe Tpocexdpeva GAAHAOLS, HV 
*AOnvaiot Kadotow *Emrup- 
yidlav' Eornke b& Tapa Ths 
*Antépov Nixns Tov vadv. 


There is no reason to identify this 


Alkamenes was in my 
opinion the first to repre- 
sent Hekate bythree figures 
joined to each other. The 
Athenians call his statue 
‘Hekate on the Bastion’: 
it stands beside the temple 
of Wingless Victory. 


mpooexdpeva GAAHAOs] Leaning against a pillar, back to back. 
See Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. 378. 
*Artépov Nixys] Athena Nike, v. No. 82. 


130. Paus. i. 20. 3 Tod 
Avovdcov dé eats mpds TO 
Oedtpw TO apxadraroy tepdv" 
d00 b€é eiow evrds Tod TeEpt- 
Bédov vaol cal Ardvucot, 6 Te 
’Edcvdepeds kal dv ’AAKapevns 
énotnoev éd€avtos Kal xpv- 
cov. 


Close to the theatre is 
the most ancient precinct 
of Dionysos: within its 
walls are two temples and 
two images of Dionysos 
—one the Dionysos of 
Eleutherai, the other that 
which Alkamenes made of 
ivory and gold. 


Represented on coins of Athens, Mum. Comm. CC. 1-3. 
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131. Cic. M. D. i. 30 
Athenis laudamus Uulca- 
num eum, quem fecit Alca- 
menes, in quo stante atque 
uestito leuiter apparet clau- 
dicatio non deformis. 


182. Paus. i. 1. 5 €ore 8é 
kata THY Oddy THY és "AOjvas 
éxk Padijpov vads “Hpas ovre 
Ovpas Exwv ode dpopov' Map- 
dovidy hac avrov eumpnoar 
Tov TwBpvov. 76 dé dyadpa 76 
vov 6n, Kaba A€youow, ’Adxa- 
pévous eotly epyov' obk dv 
TodTd ye 6 Mijdos ein AeAwWBN- 
Mevos. 


MapSévov] In 479 B.C. 
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We admire the Hephai- 
stos made by Alkamenes 
at Athens, in whom, though 
he is standing upright and 
clothed, lameness is slightly 
indicated in a manner not 
unpleasing to the eye. 


On the way from Pha- 
leron to Athens is a temple 
of Hera which has neither 
door nor roof: they say 
that it was burnt by Mar- 
donios, the son of Gobryas. 
The image which now 
stands there is said to be 
the work of Alkamenes: in 
that case it certainly could 
not have been damaged by 
the Persians. 


Petersen identifies the type with that of Overbeck, Kwsstmyth. 


Pl. xv. 20. 


1838. Paus. ix. 11. 6 
@pacvBovdros 5€ 6 Advxov kal 
+ , € X > hes 
AOnvaiay of civ atte Tupay- 
vida Thy TOV TpLaKovTa KaTa- 
AvoavTes, Gpunbetor yap odu- 
ow ek OnBav eyéveto h Ka- 
Bodos, "AOnvav «al “Hpaxdéa 

2 2 ee 2 ¢ +. lat 
KoAoo cous ett TUTOV, ALOou TOD 


Thrasybulos, the son of 
Lykos, and the Athenians 
who joined him in putting 
an end to the tyranny of the 
Thirty, having madeThebes 
the starting-point of their 
return, dedicated a colossal 
relief representing Athena 
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TlevtéAnow, épya d& ’AAKa- 
Kévous, avéOnxay ésHpdkdctov. 


To3 


and Herakles in Pentelic 
marble, by Alkamenes, in 
the shrine of Herakles. 


tupawida tiv TOV TpLdKovTa] 404-403 B.C. 


KkoAoogols . 


- - A@ov] The simplest alteration of the corrupt text 


koAogaod emi Aidov rimov, emt ruwou is a technical expression =‘ in 


relief.’ 


184. Paus.v. 10. 8 rd prev 
3%) umpoobey ev roils derois 
! ‘ # ~ ke y 
éott Tlavwviov ... Ta de bm- 
obey abrdv *AAkapévous av- 
dpos HAtktay Te Kata Pevdiav 
eveyKapevou 

7, > tf bs ¥ 
cohias és rolnow dyadudtwv. 


kal deurepela 
Ta b& év Tots derols early 
atte AamOdp év T@ Tetpidov 
yauw mpds Kevratpous h yaxn. 
Kata pep $2) Tod derod Td pécov 
Tleuplovs earl: mapa dé atrov 
pat X Ev oe ¢€ X x 

TH Mev Eiputioy hptaxas Thy 
c= ae Aa) a 4 \ 
yvvatka éote Tod Tleipidov kat 
Gpivev Kavebs 7 Teipide, 
dpouvdpevos 
medéxet TOUS Kevravpous. Kév- 
XS £ 3 t 4 

Tavpos o€ 6 peéev mapOévov, 6 
dé maida nptakes eotiy @paiov. 


Tm 8& Onoeds 


Cp. ix. 11. 3 emt rimov yuvaikay eixdves. 


The pediment sculptures 
of the front are by Paionios; 
those of the back are by 
Alkamenes,a contemporary 
of Pheidias, and second only 
to him in the sculptor’s art. 
His pediment - sculptures 
represent the battle of the 
Lapithai and Centaurs at 
the marriage of Peirithous. 
In the centre of the pedi- 
ment is Peirithous: on one 
side of him is Eurytion, 
who has seized the wife of 
Peirithous, and Kaineus, 
who is helping Peirithous, 
on the other is Theseus 
defending himself against 
the Centaurs with an axe. 
There are two Centaurs, 
one of whom has seized 
a maiden, the other a beau- 
tiful boy. 


On the pediment sculptures of Olympia and their restoration 
v. Ov. 1 *. 349 ff, Coll. 1. 436 ff. and references there quoted. The 
style of the west pediment forbids us to assign it to the pupil of 
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Pheidias and artist of No. 132; we should have to assume an earlier 
Alkamenes (perhaps the Lemnian of Suidas). But Paus. may have 
been misled by a baseless tradition. See No. 175 note. 


Tlepi8ovs] The figure is on a larger scale than the rest, and must 
represent a god, probably Apollo. 
viv yuvatka] Deidamia. 


135. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
72 Alcamenes Phidiae dis- 


Alkamenes the pupil of 
Pheidias made statues in 


cipulus et marmorea fecit 
et aeneum pentathlum, qui 
uocatur ’Eyx«pivdpevos. 


marble, and a victor in the 
five contests in bronze, call- 
ed ‘the Chosen Athlete.’ 


Klein would correct eyypipevos (‘anointing himself’), and con- 
nect with the statue at Munich, 7. d. /. xi. 7, but this is not probable. 


Other works by Alkamenes :— 
ARES at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). 
ASKLEPIOS at Mantineia (Paus. viii. 9. 1). 


(b) AGORAKRITOS. 


136. Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. 
16 Eiusdem (Phidiae) dis- 
cipulus fuit Agoracritus 
Parius et aetate gratus, ita- 
que e suis operibus pleraque 
nomine eius donasse fertur. 
Certauere autem inter se 
ambo discipuli Uenere fa- 
cienda uicitque Alcamenes 

. Agoracritus ea lege 
signum suum _ uendidisse 
traditur, ne Athenis esset, 
et appellasse Nemesin; id 
positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod Uarro 


Agorakritos of Paros was 
also a pupil of Pheidias, 
who was attracted by his 
youthful beauty, and so is 
said to have allowed his 
name to appear on several 
of his own works. Both 
pupils however entered into 
competition with  repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite, 
and Alkamenes bore the 
palm ; Agorakritos accord- 
ingly sold his statue, as the 
story goes, on the condition 
that it should not remain 
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omnibus signis praetulit. 
Est et in Matris magnae 
delubro eadem_ ciuitate 
Agoracriti opus. 


certauere] V. No. 128. 

Nemesin] V. infr. No. 137. 

Matris magnae] Paus. i. 3. 5 
himself. 


137. Paus. i. 99. 2 (At 
Rhamnus) Neuéoceds ear 
iepdv, i) OeGy padtora avOpd- 
Tos tBpiotais éorly amapai- 
dé 


amoBacw és Mapabeva tov 


TyTos.  doKel kal Tots 
BapBdpwv dnavrijca pajviya 
ék tis Oeot ravrys’ KaTa~ 
povioavtes yap opiow ep- 
modap elvat Tas ’AOnvas édety, 
AlOov Tidpiov ws em’ éLeupyac- 
pévows jyov és tpotalov Toi- 
now.  Todrov Peidias Tov 
AlGov eipydoato, Gyakpa pev 
elvar Nepéoews, TH Kepadn de 
éreots Ths Oeod orépavos édd- 
gous éxwv kal Nixns dydApara 
od peydda’ tais 8& xepoly 
éxeu, TH pev KAdbov pydéas, 
Ti debug SF pidAnv’ Aidiones 
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at Athens, and called it 
Nemesis; it was set up at 
Rhamnus, a deme of Attica, 
and was preferred by Varro 
to all statues. There is 
also a work of Agorakritos 
in the temple of the Mother 
of the Gods in the same 
city. 


ascribes this statue to Pheidias 


(At Rhamnus) there is 
a temple of Nemesis, who 
is of all deities the most 
implacable enemy of in- 
solent men. It would seem 
that the barbarians who 
landed at Marathon in- 
curred the wrath of the 
goddess: for thinking in 
their pride that Athens lay 
as a prize at their feet, 
they brought Parian marble 
for the erection of a trophy 
as though they had accom- 
plished their end. This 
marble was wrought by 
Pheidias into a statue of 
Nemesis. On the head of 
the goddess rests a crown 
bearing stags and small 
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~. < fe ee Es £ 
d€ én TH hiddn TEeTOinvTaL. 
“4 2. 2 ¥ 
4+ J. WTEepa 8 Exov ovTE 
n . a0 t 
totro TO Gyakwa Neperews 
ovre GAO TeTOinTaL TOV ap- 
viv 6€ 7dy Slee 
énéca én TO BAOpw Tod aydar- 


xalov.... 


wards éoti elpyacpéva, TOo- 
odvoe és TO capes TpodnAdoas. 
c t t 3 %. 
EAevn Néeueow pntepa eivar 
LA 
Aéeyovow, Arjday b€ pacrdv 
5 cal OF ay \ Le s 
émiaxely avTn Kat Opéyar 
ra > \ hod %. ra 
matépa 5€ Kal ovTou Kal waves 
Kara tavta “EAAnves Ala kat 
ov Tuvddpewy eivat voput(over. 
Peidias 
metoinke paev “EXévyny td 


8. ratra dxnxoos 


Andas ayouévny mapa thy Né- 
peo, TeToinxe 5& Tuvdapedy 
Te Kal Tovs Taidas Kal dvdpa 
ovv tat mapertnKéra, ‘Imméa 
¥ . # cry ! 

Gvoua’ got. d€ ’Ayapéeuvev 


kal Mevédaos «al Tvppos 


6 ’AytAA€ws, mpOTos ovros 
“Eppidvny thy ‘EAévns yv- 
. ENS OE ent 
T® BAOpw Kal "Emoyxos xadov- 
pevos kal veavlas early Erepos. 


vaixa AaBav. . 


2 A A % x 

€s TovTw GAO pev aKovoea 

oder, ddeAgods Se eivat adas 

Oivéns, ad’ Hs é€otl rd dvoma 
os 

Te Ono. 
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images of Victory; in her 
left hand she holds an apple- 
branch, in her right a bowl, 
on which Ethiopians are 
represented. Neither this 
nor any other ancient statue 
of Nemesis is represented 
with wings. Next I will 
describe in order all the 
reliefs on the base of the 
statue, premising for the 
sake of clearness what fol- 
lows. They say that Helen 
was the mother of Neme- 
sis, but that Leda suckled 
and reared her; and the 
people of Rhamnus agree 
with all the Greeks that 
Zeus and not Tyndareos 
was her father. Pheidias, 
having heard this account, 
has represented Helen being 
brought by Leda to Neme- 
sis, and also Tyndareos and 
his sons and a man standing 
by with a horse, Hippeus 
by name. Agamemnon also 
is there and Menelaos and 
Pyrrhos, the son of Achilles, 
who was the first to take 
Hermione, the daughter of 
Helen, to wife. Next in 
order on the base comes 
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a youth named Epochos 
and another youth; of 
these I could learn nothing 


except that they were 
the brothers of Oinoe, 
after whom the deme is 
called. 


katappovicavres] A Herodotean use. Cp. Hdt. i. 66 karadpovy- 
cartes "Apxddav xpéocoves eivat. 

adias] Antigonos of Karystos (Introduction, § 1) mentioned 
a tablet suspended from the statue with the inscription ’Ayopdxpuros 
IIdpios émoincev, Others (probably Polemon, cp. Wilamowitz, 
Antigonos von Karystos, p. 10) retorted that Pheidias had allowed 
his favourite te inscribe his name on the work which was really 
his own. 

dyoApa] Ten cubits in height, according to the Lexicographers. 
Fragments have been found at Rhamnus, and are published in 
Ath. Mitth. 1890, Pl. xv (Rossbach). 

&dgous éxov cat Nixns dyadApata] Probably this means that the 
early type of the winged Artemis holding a stag in each hand (often 
called the ‘Persian’ Artemis) was used in the decoration of the 
circlet. Cp. Diimmler ap. Studniczka, Kyvene, p. 106, n. 102. 

7@ Bé0pe] Several fragments have been discovered, and are pub- 
lished in Jahr. 1894, Pl. i-vii (Pallat). 

TIuppos] Neoptolemos. 


Before arriving at Koro- 
nea from Alalkomenai, the 
traveller comes to the 


188. Paus. ix. 34. 1 mpi 
dé és Kopéveray ef ’AdaAKo- 
pevay adixéoOa, Tis Irwvias 


’AOnuas earl 7d tepov" KaAcirat 
88 Amd “Irdvov Tod ’Apdixtd- 
ovos, kal és Tov Kowov avviacw 
évtaiéa of Bowwrot ovAAoyov. 
év 8€ TH vaw xadKod TemToUN- 
péva’AOnvas Irwvias cai Auds 


éorw dydApata’ téxvn oe 


temple of Athena Itonia: it 
derives its title from Itonos, 
the son of Amphiktyon, 
and it is there that the 
federal assembly of Boeotia 
meets. In the temple are 
the statues of Athena 
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*Ayopaxpirov, pabntod b€ Kal 
= I # 
Epwopevov Perdtov. 
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Itonia and Zeus, made of 
bronze, the work of Agora- 
kritos, a pupil and favourite 
of Pheidias. 


Perhaps represented on a gem, Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 


ii. 226. 


(c) KOLOTEs. 


189. Plin. V. A. xxxv. 
54 Panaenum, qui clipeum 
intus pinxit Elide Mineruae, 
quam fecerat Colotes disci- 
pulus Phidiae et ei in faci- 
endo Ioue Olympio adiutor. 


Panainos, who painted 
the inner surface of the 
shield of an Athena at 
Elis made by Kolotes, the 
pupil of Pheidias, and his 
assistant in the construction 
of the Olympian Zeus. 


Mineruae] Paus. vi. 26. 3 says that the statue was attributed to 
Pheidias, and that the goddess bore the device of a cock on her 


shield. 


140. Paus. v. 20. 1 éore 
d& evradda ... Tpdmeca, ed’ 
Hs Tporievrar Tots viKGow ot 
arepavo.... 2. 7) Tpameca dé 
eA€pavtos pey weToinrar Kal 
xpvood, KwAdérov b€ éoti 
épyov. elvar b€ haow e& ‘Hpa- 
kAelas tév KoAdrynv' of be 
TohuTpaypbovncavtes aTovdi} 
Taeéstous TAaCTAS Idptov ato- 
gaivovow évra adtov, pabn- 
tiv TlaowréAous, MactréAny dé 
avrév ddaxOjvar.... (€umpor- 
Oey pev)... 
Zeds kal OeGv Mijryp kal Epyijs 


kat"Hpa te kal 


It was of gold and ivory. 


Here there is a table, 
upon which the garlands 
are set out for the victors. 
The table is made of ivory 
and gold, and is the work 
of Kolotes. Kolotes is 
said to have been a native 
of Herakleia, but those who 
have made a special study 
of sculptors show him to 
be of Parian origin, a pupil 
of Pasiteles, who in his turn 
was taught by... ¢on the 
front) are represented. ... 
and Hera and Zeus and 
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\ 

kat “AmdéAAwy jeta Apréutdos 
metrointar. Omiobe dé q did- 
Deois oti % Tod dyOvos. 3. 
xara d& éxarépay mevpdy, 

et. tg na 
tT yey “AockAnmos kal Trav 
"AckAnmod Ovyatépay ‘Vyierd 
4 wt *% = # ‘ 
€otiv, ett d€ Kat “Apns kal 
"Aya nap’ adbrdv, rH de Tdod- 
tov kat Ardvucos Tepoeddvy 
\ i A fal es | 
TE Kal vUpdat, ohaipay a’Tev 
7 érépa hépovoa ent d& (77) 
kAedi, xe yap 5% 6 TAovrav 
a 4 Se: a X\ 
KAelv, AEyovow em avTH Tov 
cadovpevov “Adny Kxexreto bat 
Te amo Tod TAovrwvos, cal as 
\ a 
emdveiou ovdels avOis e& adtod. 
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the Mother of the Gods 
and Hermes and Apollo 
together with Artemis. On 
the back is the ordering of 
the contest ; on one of the 
sidesAsklepios andHygieia, 
one of the daughters of 
Asklepios, as well as Ares 
and beside him Agon, on 
theother side Pluto, Diony- 
sos, Persephone and the 
Nymphs, one of whom 
carries a ball; as to the key 
which is held by Pluto, 
they tell the story that the 
abode called Hades is kept 
locked by Pluto and that 
no one will ever return 
from it. 


évrad0a] In the émiaOddopos of the Heraion at Olympia. 
ot 8€ moAumpaypovycavtes] Perhaps Antigonos or Polemon (Intro- 


duction, § 1). 
atrov 88axOfvar . 


. .] The name of the master is omitted (atrod:- 


dayxOjvat is suggested). The lacuna may have contained the names of 
another pair of deities, possibly Athena and Herakles. Cp. No. Ilo. 


*Ayav] Cp. No. 47 note. 


Other works by Kolotes :— 


ASKLEPIOS at Kyllene (of ivory) (Strab. viii. 334). 
Portraits of ‘ philosophers’ (Plin. 4. 7. xxxiv. 87). 


(d) THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 


141. Paus. i. 24. 5 és 6€ 
rov vady, dv Tlapbevava dvopa- 


The sculptures in the 
pediment, as it is called, 


Ito 


Cova, és TovToy éoLodow 
énéca éy Tots Kadovpevors 
derots Keira, mavTa és THD 
’AOnvas exer yveow, Ta 
Omabev 7% Tloredaévos mpds 
’"AOnvayv éotiw eps bmép Tis 


yiis. 
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over the entrance to the 
temple known as the Par- 
thenon, are all concerned 
with the birth of Athena, 
while at the back of the 
temple is represented the 
strife of Athena with Po- 
seidon for the land. 


See Ov. I*. 400 ff. and references there given; also Furtwangler, 
Meisterwerke, pp. 223-260, and A. H. Smith, Bvt. Mus. Catalogue 


of Greek Sculpture, pp. 101-132. 


3. PRAXIAS AND 


142. Paus. x. 19. 4 Ta bé 
év tots derols ori “Aprews 
«al Anr® cat ’AtdéAAwv kal 
Modoat, d0o1s re “HAlov kat 
Aidvucds te Kal ai yuvatkes 
al Ouidbdes* Ta pev 5) mpdra 
atrév ’AOnvatos Npagias pa- 
Onths Kaddwidds éoriv (6) 
elpyacpévos’ xpdvov b& as 6 
pads emo.eiro § eyyryvouevov 
TIpagiay pev euedrev and€&ew 
TO Xpewr, TA 5F HrodcrTOMEva 
Tod ev Tots deTots Koopov éemrol- 
noev ’Avdpocbevns, yévos ev 
kal otros "A@nvatos, padnris 
dé Evxddpov. 


ANDROSTHENES. 


In the pediment are re- 
presented Artemis, Leto, 
Apollo and the Muses, the 
setting Sun, Dionysos and 
the Thyiades; the earliest 
of the figures were made by 
Praxias of Athens, a pupil 
of Kalamis; but as a con- 
siderable time elapsed 
during the construction of 
the temple, Praxias, as his 
destiny was, succumbed to 
fate, and the remainder of 
the pediment - sculptures 
were executed by Andro- 
sthenes, also an Athenian 
by birth, but a pupil of 
Eukadmos. 


From the temple of Apollo at Delphi, built in the early years of 
the fifth century B.C. No fragments of the temple-sculptures have 
been recovered by the French excavators. 
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148. Eur. oz 190 ff. 


Igo 


aut. 
195 


200 


205 


210 


dod rdvd’ GOpnoor, 

Aepvaioy Bdpay évatper 

xpucéars dpmas 6 Ads 
Tas’ 

gira, mpdo8 docois. 


6p. kat méAas dAXos ad- 
Tod mavov muplpAextov 
ai- 
pei tis’ Gp’ Os euator pv- 
Oederar Tapa mivats 
domictas “Iddaos, ds 
Kowwous aipduevos mévous 
dig Taidl cvvavTAc? ; 


kal pay tavd’ GOpnoov 

mrepodytos epedpov tr- 
Tov" 

Tay Tip Tvéoveay evatper 

Tplooparoy adkav. 


TavrTa Tor Brépapor b.d- 

Ko. oKeWat KAdvOY ev TU- 
Tout 

Aatvotot Trydytwv. 

Sde depxoucO’, & pias. 

Aedooets oby én” ’Eyxe- 
Addo 

yopyamw mdéddoveay tr- 
vy; 

Aedoow THadddd’ évav 
Oedv. 


Tit 


See! behold yon mon- 
ster! ’Tis the hydra of 
Lerna, whom the son of 
Zeus is slaying with his 
golden scythe. Look, friend, 
look! 

I see. And beside him 
stands another who uplifts 
a blazing torch; can it be 
he whose tale is told beside 
my loom, the spearman 
Iolaos, who shares with the 
son of Zeus his toils and 
drains the bitter cup at his 
side ?. 

And oh! behold yon 
knight bestriding his winged 
steed; he is slaying the 
mighty three-bodied form 
that breathes fire. 


My eye turns every way. 
Behold the rout of Giants 
carved on the marble wall. 


Wesee it all, good friends. 

Dost thou then note her 
who shakes o’er Enkelados 
her Gorgon shield ? 


I see Pallas, mine own 
Goddess. 


Ii2 


ti yap, Kepavvdy 
dudlavpov éBpiuov év 
Aids 
ExnBddoice Xepotv ; 
215 6p, Tov ddiov 
Miwavra mpi karatd adot. 


kal Boduos 4AAov 

amodguoirt — ktoolvouoe 
Badxtpots 

évatpe: Tas Téxvwv 6 Bax- 
xevs. 
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What? Seest thou the 
massy bolt breathing flame 
from either point in the far- 
darting hands of Zeus? 

Aye; ‘tis consuming with 
its flame Mimas, his deadly 
foe. 

Bromios too with his ivy- 
wand, no warrior’s weapon, 
is slaying another child of 
Earth. 


timotct] For reixeot of the MSS. Hermann emended rixaw, 
which is accepted by most editors. The word does not exist. 


The chorus approaches the temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
describes the metopes. The following are the groups :—(1) 
Herakles, the Hydra, and Iolaos (vv. 190-200); (2) Bellerophon 
and the Chimaira (vv. 201-204); (3) Athena and Enkelados (wv. 
209-211); (4) Zeus and Mimas (vv. 212-216) ; (5) Dionysos and 
a Giant (vv. 217-219). 


4. LYKIOS. 


Date.—(1) L. was the son of Myron, and is called by Polemon 
ap. Ath. xi. 486D a Boeotéan of Eleutherai. Eleutherai became 
Attic in 460 B.C. or a little later. (2) No. 147 seems to be posterior 
to 446 B.C. (3) No.146 may have commemorated a victory gained 
circ. 431 B.C. v. note. (4) Autolykos was victorious in the pan- 


cration in 421 B.C. 


144, Plin. VM. A. xxxiv. 
79 Lycius Myronis disci- 
pulus fuit, qui fecit dignum 
praeceptore puerum = suf- 
flantem languidos ignes, et 
Argonautas, (et) Autoly- 
cum pancratii uictorem, 


Lykios was the pupil of 
Myron and made a figure 
of a boy blowing the dying 
embers of a fire worthy of 
his teacher, and statues of 
the Argonauts and a por- 
trait of Autolykos the victor 
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propter quem Xenophon 
symposium scripsit 
Lycius et ipse puerum suffi- 
torem. 
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in the pankration, who is 


the hero of Xenophon’s 


‘Banquet.’ Lykios also 
represented a boy offering 
incense. 


discipulus] Really his son, v. the following Nos. 


puerum sufflantem . 


+. Puerum suffitorem] The two may 


perhaps be identical, Pliny’s notes being derived from different 
sources. Both must be distinguished from No. 145. 

Autolycum] The notice is out of its place in the text of Pliny, 
who attributes the statue to Leochares. 


145. Paus. i. 23. 7 xal 
adda év tH "AOnvalwy axpo- 
Todet Oeacdpevos ofda, Avxiov 
To} Mipwvos xadkody taida, 
ds 76 mepippavripioy exer. 


Other works too I re- 
member to have seen on 
the Akropolis of Athens, 
such as the bronze boy of 
Lykios, the son of Myron, 
holding the sprinkler of 
lustral water. 


The basin stood in front of the temple of the Brauronian Artemis, 
the water being used to sprinkle worshippers. 


146. Paus. v. 22. 2 (At 
Olympia) mapa 82 76 ‘Inzo- 
ddyov Kadovpevov ALBov Te 
BdOpov éori, KiKdos Tutovs, 
kal dydApata én’ aire Zevs 
kal @éris te cal ‘Hepa srép 
TGv Téxvov tkerevovoa. Tadra 
emt perm TO BAOpa, of Se 775y 
oxfpa dytiretaypevav & Te 
"AxLAAEds =mapéxerar kal 6 
Mépvav emi Exarépw Tod BaOpov 
TO mépare Exdrepos. avOeoT?}- 
kaot 6€ Kal GAAos GAA® Kata 


(At Olympia) beside the 
so-called Hippodamion is 
a semicircular marble base 
upon which stand figures 
of Zeus with Thetis and 
Dawn who are praying for 
their children. These are 
in the centre of the base, 
while Achilles and Memnon, 
standing one at each end 
of the base, are already 
drawn up in the attitude 
of warriors about to fight. 
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Ta avTd, avip BapBapos avdpi 
"EdAnui, Odveceds pev Ehevo, 
br. obroe pdAuora emt coda 
4 3 c , om tf 
ddfay ev Exatépw TO oTpared- 
pare elAjpecav, Meveddw dé 
\ x wy ‘ 3 zs lal 

Kara Td €xOos To e& apyiis 
’AdéEavdpos, Avopnder 5& Aiv- 
elas, kai T® TeAduwvos Alayri 
AnipoBos. 3. 
wv & Fd a Na 

épya pev Avxiov Tod Mupawvos, 
"ATroAAwvLarar 6€ aveOnKapy of 
év TO “Toviw. Kat d% Kal éAe- 


cay t 4. 
TAVUTQA EOTLVY 


yetov ypdppacivy eat dp- 
xalous bd Tod Atos Tots Tosi. 


pvdapar ’AtoAAwvias dvakei- 
peda, Tay evi mévt@ 
"Toviw Doi Bos Oxio’ axepoe- 
kdpas. 
ot yas Tépuad’ Eddvres’ ABavri- 
dos evOade Taira 
éotacay ov Oeots éx Opo- 
vlov dexdrav. 
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There are other pairs drawn 
up in the same manner, 
a barbarian being pitted 
against a Greek in each 
case. There are Odysseus 
and Helenos— the chiefs 
most renowned for their 
cunning in each army, Me- 
nelaos and his old enemy 
Paris, Diomedes and Ai- 
neias, Deiphobos and Tela- 
monian Ajax. These are 
the work of Lykios, the son 
of Myron, and were dedi- 
cated by the people of 
Apollonia on the Ionian 
sea. There is also an 
elegiac inscription  en- 
graved in antique characters 
under the feet of Zeus :— 

Here we stand as memo- 
rials of Apollonia, founded 
by Phoibos of the unshorn 
locks on the Ionian sea, 
whose people conquered the 
borders of the Abantes’ 
land, and here by god’s 
grace set up these offerings 
from the tithe of the spoils 
of Thronion. 


*AmoAhwvarar] A. was a colony of Corinth on the coast of Epiros, 


almost opposite Korkyra. 


The victory over the Abantes of Euboia 


and capture of Thronion probably took place about 431 B.C. 
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ypdppacw...dpxaios] i.e, in the Attic alphabet, replaced by the 
Ionic in the archonship of Eukleides (403 B. C.). 


147, AeAt. “Apy. 18809, 
P- 179 of immys amd Tov 
TOAEuLwD, tnmapxobvTwy Aaxe- 
datpoviov Zevopévros Tpovd- 
tov. | Adios érolnoev ’EXev- 
depevs Mvpwvos. 


Dedicated by the knights 
from thespoilsof the enemy. 
The cavalry was com- 
manded by Lakedaimonios, 
Xenophon and Pronapos. 
Lykios of Eleutherai, the 


son of Myron, made the 
statues. 


From the base of a group of two horsemen which stood at the 
entrance to the Propylaia, referred to by Paus. i. 22.4. He seems 
to have misinterpreted the inscription, as he writes, ‘I cannot tell 
whether the statues of horsemen represent the sons of Xenophon, 
or are merely decorative’ Lakedaimonios may be identified with 
the son of Kimon (Thuc. i. 45). The monument seems to have 
commemorated the reduction of Euboia after its revolt in 446 B.C. 


5. KRESILAS. 


Date.—Four inscriptions exist, of which three were found on the 
Akropolis of Athens: (1) Léwy 46 ‘Eppddukos | Avecrpedods | drapynp.| 
Kpnoitas | éroingey, Dated circ. 450 B.C. See No. 148 note. (2) 
AeAr. “Apy. 1889, p. 36 [Ilep]uxdéo(v)s | Kpyno]idas éroie. Date 
440-430. See No. 148 note. (3) Léwy 47 [révde Tvpns] avéOnxe 
Tlodvprjorov idols vids] evSduevos Sexdrny TadAade Tprtoyevet | 
Kudanjras Kpnoidas eipydooato. Repeated in Axth, Pal. xiii. 13. 
Somewhat later than (2). Besides these (4) Lowy 45, found at 
Hermione, ’Adefias Avevos dvébx[xe] | 7d Aduarpe ra [X]Oovia[c] | 
“Eppucvets. | Kpnoidas éroince Kudeudr[as]. Probably rather later 
than the Athenian inscriptions. 


The works of Kresilas 
are a man wounded and 
dying, in whom the spec- 


148. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 74 
Cresilas (fecit) uolneratum 
deficientem in quo possit 

12 
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intelligi quantum  restet 
animae et Amazonem uol- 
neratam et Olympium Pe- 
riclen dignum cognomine, 
mirumque in hac arte est 
quod nobiles uiros nobiliores 
fecit. 
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tator can feel how little 
life is left, and a wounded 
Amazon, and Perikles the 
‘Olympian, worthy of his 
name. The marvel of this 
art is, that it has made 
men of renown yet more 


renowned. 


uolneratum] Paus. i. 23. 3, in describing the Akropolis of 
Athens, mentions Aurpedois yadkots dvdpids diorois BeBAnpévos, 
‘a bronze portrait of Diitrephes shot with arrows.’ Paus. iden- 
tifies the subject of the portrait with the Athenian general mentioned 
in Thuc. vii. 29 (414 B.C.) and viii. 64 (411 B.C.). Ross conjectured 
that the inscription (1) quoted above belonged to the statue men- 
tioned by Paus., and that this was identical with Pliny’s wounded 
man. The character of the lettering, however, compels us to date 
the inscription (v. supr.) too early for the Diitrephes of Paus., so 
that Furtwangler (Me¢sterwerke, p. 278) is probably right in 
referring it to an elder Diitrephes, father of Nikostratos (Thuc. 
lii. 75, iv. 119, 129). Possibly the statue is represented on a b. f. 
lekythos figured in Furtw. of. cz¢. p. 280. 

quantum restet animae] For ‘quantum’ = ‘how little,’ cp. Cic. 
Q. Fr. i. 2. 8 sed haec tibi praecipiens quantum profecerim non 
ignoro, Hor. Sat. ii. 9, 81 in scobe quantus | consistit sumptus? 

Amazonem] V. No. III note. 

Periclen] The busts in the British Museum (7. W. 481), in the 
Vatican, and at Munich are copies of this work. The inscription 
(supr. No. 2) was found on the Akropolis in 1889. 

nobiles] Either ‘famous’ (the usual sense of the word in Pliny) 
or, as Prof. Gardner suggests, a translation of yevvaios, perhaps 
from an epigram. 


Other works :—Inscription (4) belongs to an offering to Demeter 
Chthonia. Azth, Pal. xiii. 13 preserves an inscription from an 
offering to Pallas Tritogeneia. A ‘doryphoros,’ ascribed by Pliny 
to Ktesilaos (best MSS.), probably belongs to Kresilas, since 
a ‘wounded Amazon’ is ascribed to the same artist. 
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6. STRONGYLION. 


Date.—The inscription of No. 149 (Léwy 52) reads Xaupédnpos 
EbayyAlLou €]« Koidns avéOnxev. | StpoyyvAiwy éroincey, and must have 
been recently erected when the work was mentioned by Ar. Av. 


1128 (acted 414 B.C.). 


149. Paus. i, 23. 8 imos 
d€ 6 Kadavjevos Sovpios avd- 
KeiTar XaAKovs . . . A€yerat 
de és éexelvoy tov immov, ws 
Tév ‘EdAjver évdov Exot Tovs 
apiorovs, kai 57) kal Tob yaAKod 
TO oXHua eoT KaTa TavTd, Kal 
Meveodeds xal Tedxpos tmep- 
ximtovow é€ adrot, mpocérs 
d& Kal of maldes of Onodas. 


On the Akropolis of Athens. 


Another offering consists 
in a bronze figure of the 
so-called Wooden Horse. 
The story of that horse is 
that it contained the bravest 
of the Greeks, and the 
bronze horse is in accord- 
ance therewith, for Mene- 
stheus and Teukros are 
leaning out of it, and the 
sons of Theseus also. 


Schol. Ar. Av. 1128 preserves the first five words of the inscrip- 


tion. 
1840 (v. supr.). 


150. Paus. i. 40. 2 (At 
Megara) rijs 8& xpiyns ob 
méppw tattns apxaidy éotw 
iepdy . . . Gyadud Te Kelras 
xarxody “Apréuidos émixAnow 
Swrelpas ... Thy 6é “Aprewy 
... SrpoyyvAlwy emoinoe. 


The whole, including the artist’s name, was discovered in 


(At Megara) not far from 
this spring is an ancient 
temple; and in it there is 
an image of Artemis called 
‘the Saviour.’ This Artemis 
was made by Strongylion. 


Represented on coins of Megara (Vm. Comm. A. 1). 


Artemis ‘the Saviour’ was so called by the Megarians, because 
in 479 B.C. she deceived a party of Persians by night and caused 
them to shoot all their arrows at a rock, so that they fell an easy 
prey in the morning. 
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151. Paus. ix. 30. I rats 


Movoats dé dydApara... eore 
.. Toets pep elow .. . Kngi- 
coddrov, rpoyyvAtwvos dé 


n an \ 
érepa Tocadra, avdpos Bods Kat 
innovs dptota elpyacpevov. 


On Mount Helikon. 


152. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
82 Strongylion (fecit) Ama- 
zonem quam ab excellentia 
crurum Eiv«ynoy appellant, 
ob id in comitatu Neronis 
circumlatam. Idem fecit 
puerum quem  amando 
Brutus Philippensis cog- 
nomine suo illustrauit. 
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Thereis a group of statues 
of the Muses. Three are 
by Kephisodotos, and as 
many more by Strongylion, 
an artist whose oxen and 
horses are of remarkable 
excellence. 


Strongylion made an 
Amazon called ‘ Eixynyos’ 
from the beauty of the legs, 
and for that reason carried 
from place to place inNero’s 
train. By the same artist 
is the boy on which Brutus, 
the hero of Philippi, by his 
admiration shed the lustre 
of his name. 


cognomine suo] The statue is thrice referred to by Martial as 


‘ Bruti puer.’ 


7. KALLIMACHOS. 


Date.—The Erechtheion (v. No. 154) was completed in 408 B. Cc. 
Vitruvius (iv. 1. 10) makes K. the inventor of the Corinthian 


Capital. 


On the inscription KadAipayos emoie. on an archaistic 


relief (Lowy 500), see Furtwangler, Me7sterwerke, p. 202 ff. 


153. Plin. MW. A. xxxiv. 
92 Ex omnibus autem 
maxume cognomine insig- 
nis est Callimachus semper 


Ofall artists Kallimachos 
is the most remarkable for 
the epithet applied to him. 
He continually subjected 
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calumniator sui nec finem 
habentis diligentiae, ob id 
‘catatexitechnus’ appella- 
tus, memorabili exemplo 
adhibendi et curae modum; 
‘huius sunt saltantes Lacae- 
nae, emendatum opus, sed 
in quo gratiam omnem dili- 
gentia abstulerit. 


Ig 


his own work to the severest 
criticism and bestowed end- 
less labour upon it, for 
which reason he was called 
‘the man who put his art 
into the crucible, —a mem- 
orable warning that even 
diligence must have its 
limit: his dancing maidens 


ofSpartaisa work of flawless 
precision, but one robbed 
of all its charm by the ex- 
cessive labour spent on it. 


calumniator sui] Calumnia=‘ pedantic self-criticism,’ in the 
writers of the Silver Age (cp. however Cic. Fam. ix. 2.3). See 
Quint. x. 1. 115 (Caluum) nimia contra se calumnia uerum san- 
guinem perdidisse ; also Quint. x. 3. 6, viii. Prooem. 3. 

eatatexitechnus] The significance of the epithet is well illus- 
trated by Dion. Hal. de uz Demosth. 51, who says that sculptors 
and painters do not fritter away their labour on the representation 
of tiny veins, feathers, down, &c., nor kararijxew (lit. melt down) eis 
ratry Tas Téxvas. 

saltantes Lacaenae] Probably Karyatides (cp. No. 184), ie. 
maidens of Karyae in Laconia, who danced at festivals of Artemis. 
Perhaps the group of ‘ Neo-Attic’ reliefs treated by Winter (50. 
Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 97 ff.) may serve to illustrate this 
work. 

gratiam] In No. 87 Aemrdrns and ydps are mentioned as 
characteristic of Kallimachos. The contrast, however, in that 
passage is with a ‘broad treatment.’ 


154. Paus. i. 26. 6 Avyvov Kallimachos made a 
de TH Oew xpuoodv KadAiuaxos golden lamp _ for the 


goddess. This Kallimachos, 
though in art he fell short 


érotnoev . . . 6 0€ KaddAiuayos 
.. dnodéwyv TOV TPeTOY és 


120 


abtyy THy TéxUnv, o0Tw copia 
3 \ 

TavTov eoTly AptoTos, BOTEKAL 
n \ 

AlOovs mpGtos etpimnce, Kat 
4 x Fa x 
Svopa eOero Kararn&itexvov H 
Oepevwy GAdAwy KaréoTnoEV 


24? < oi 
éep auto. 


7) 66] Athena Polias. 
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of the first rank, so far 
excelled his rivals in in- 
genuity that he was the 
first to bore marble, and 
gave to himself—or caused 
others to give him—the 
name of‘ the man who put 
his art into the crucible’ 


The lamp hung in the Erechtheion. 


A golden palm served as a chimney. 
mp@ros érpimyce] i.e. he introduced the use of the ‘running 


borer,’ 


This was not used in the Parthenon sculptures, according 


to Puchstein (Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 110). 


155. Paus. ix. 2. 7 TAarat- 
edo 58 vads éorw “Hpas... 
évtatéa . . ."Hpas dyadya 


KaOnevov KaddXipaxos émol- 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Hera. Here there 
isa seated image of Hera 
by Kallimachos. They 
call the goddess ‘the Bride.” 


8. SOKRATES. 


noe Noupdevonerny b€ Thy 
Oedy .. . dvopacovow. 
156. Paus. i. 22. 8 xara 


8€ Ti Coodov avTHy dy THY és 
axpémoAw ‘Epyiy, dv mponv- 
Aatov dvopdcover, kai Xdputas 
Ywxparyn Torjoa Tov Twdyo- 
vioxov A€yovow. 


At the very entrance to 
the Akropolis stand Hermes 
—called Hermes of the 
Gateway—and the Graces, 
both said to be works of 
Sokrates the son of So- 
phroniskos. 


Zwxpaty] The philosopher (468-399 B.C.). 
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From Paus. ix. 36. 3 we learn that they were draped, and from 
Schol. Ar. 6. 773 that they were in relief (¢yyeyhuppéva to roix@). 
But the work cannot be identified with the original of the archaistic 
relief in the Vatican (4. Z. 1869, xxii). 


9. PYRRHOS. 


157. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. Pyrrhos represented Hy- 
80 Pyrrhus (fecit) Hygiam gieia [and] Athena. 
[et] Mineruam. 


A statue of Athena Hygieia is mentioned by Paus. on the Akro- 
polis near the portrait of Diitrephes (No. 148 note). The inscrip- 
tion, found in 1839 (Lowy 53), reads ’A@nvaioe ry ’AOnvaia ry ‘Yyceia. | 
Tluppos énoinoev “A@nvaios, and may be dated circ. 420 B.C. Plutarch 
(Pertkl. 13) states that Perikles erected the statue (which was of 
bronze) to commemorate the healing of his favourite slave, who had 
fallen from the roof of the Propylaia, by a remedy prescribed by 
Athena in a dream. (V. next No.) The inscription appears to be 
some years later than the building of the Propylaia (437-433 B.C.). 


10. STYPPAX. 


158. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
81 Styppax Cyprius uno 
celebratur signo, splan- 
chnopte ; Periclis Olympii 
uernula hic fuit exta torrens 
ignemque oris pleni spiritu 
accendens. 


Styppax of Kypros owes 
his fame to a single statue, 
the ‘roaster of entrails’: 
this represented a slave of 
Perikles the Olympian, 
roasting entrails and kind- 
ling a fire with a blast 
from his swollen cheeks. 


From Plin. VV. #. xxii. 44 we learn that the slave was identical 
with the one mentioned in the note to the last No., and that his 


statue was of bronze. 
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11. THE SCULPTURES OF THE ERECHTHEION. 
159. C/A. i. 324 cd = Lowy 526. 


. TOV TO B]épu EXMRT < ew PA 
Pippa os K]nguoreds rov rasa To|y 
mapa tov Oépaxa wt PA 


TIpax|[oias] 4 Medérn olkdy rov ‘nal 

kat Tov lias pan “lee ae 

KpovovTa . HAA 
’Avripar|[ns éx] Kepayéor TO Gpua Kat ofl 

ve ster eon kal To into To cli 


pepo. : HHAAAA 
Pundiiay| [os Kn] aan evs tov dyovta tov 
immor . : , oa debs FA 


Movvlov ‘Ayponilloe] oik@y Tov _— kal 

tov | [A ]vdparov émexpovovra. xal | [rH ]y 

atnAnv borepov mpocéOnke . . HAAMEF 
VSxos ’AdwreKh|[ or] olxGv roy Tov ee 

[xo]pta sw PA 
Pvpdpaxos Kodirudiie]> TOV baba Tov ént 

tis Bal[kr|nptas elornxdra, tov mapa 


[ro]v Bopov . . . Pax 

*lacos Kodadvre|[ds | THY yvvatka, a q Tals 
mpoo|[mé|rrwxe ime Becks caps oh PAAA 
kepddatoy &|[ya]Auatomoixod. . . . XXXHHHAM 
dal[wula . . . ©. XXX(X) HHHEFI 


dvddwpa 76 al[dr]ov. 


. . Tov yp |apovra vea[vic]kov | [kai rv mp Jo- 


[veor]G@ra ai[r]6 2 ww ww, H | [AA] 
. €v Koddur@ oik[Gv ... «jal ri ayagar 
mA[ Hy | toy nudvjow . . 2... BAAA 


*Ayabdr|[wp "Adrwmexiot| okay 1rd ydval- 
[tov 7d pds ti dulaéy xat r|[& Hpudre| HF AAA 
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Dr. 
To ... for the man holding a spear . 60 
To Ph gwoniachios of Kephisia for the youth beside 
the breastplate 60 
To Praxias, resident at Melite, fr ie horse and the 
man seen behind it who is turning it . . 120 
To Antiphanes of Kerameis, for the chariot and the 
youth and the pair of horses being yoked . 240 
To Phyromachos of sac for the man leading 
the horse 60 
To Mynnion, setlans at Aewle foe the es and 
the man striking it. He afterwards added the 
pillar . . 127 
To Soklos, resident at Aopeles, for then man » holding 
the bridle é 60 
To Phyromachos of Replica: fron the man ‘leanne 
upon his staff beside the altar 60 
To Iason of Kollytos, for the woman at whose feet 
the child has fallen . — 80 
Total expenditure on sculpture ‘agi 5 
Received, 4302 dr. 1 ob. 
Disbursed, the same sum. 
To... for the young man writing and the man who 
is standing beside him . ia Ye 9 ee 
To... resident at Kollytos, for ... and the chariot 
(but not the pair of mules) : 80 
To Agathanor, resident at Alopeke, for ‘ios woman 
beside the chariot and the pair of mules . . 180 
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X (xfAvor) = 1000, H (Hexarév) = 100, A (d€ka) = 10, P 
(mévre) = 5, (5 x 10) = 50, F = 1 drachma, | = 1 obol. 


From the accounts of expenditure on the building of the Erech- 
theion (407 B.c.). The names are those of the workmen, who 
executed the individual figures at sixty drachmas each. The 
composition was no doubt the work of a first-class artist, who 
furnished models (rumor), and was paid at a higher rate. See No. 
221. One drachma = about 10d. or a franc. Artists whose name 
is followed by that of their deme are Attic citizens, those described 
as ‘resident at...’ are aliens. Attempts to reconstruct the scene, 
and to identify some of the figures with existing fragments (Brunn- 
Bruckmann 31-33) have been made by Bergk, Zedtschrift fur 
Alterthumswissenschaft, 1845, p. 987 ff., and Stephani, A. @. /. 1843, 
p. 286 ff. On the fragments see &. W. 812-820. 


[ta ]paxpovovta] Since dvaxpovery=to ‘ pull up’ a horse with the 
bridle (Xen. de Eg. 11. 33) mapaxpoverr may mean to ‘turn’ the 
animal. 


(2. THE ARGIVE SCHOOL. 


1, POLYKLEITOS, 


Date.—(1) The inscription from the base of the portrait of 
Kyniskos (v. infr.) (Lowy 50) may be dated circ. 440 B.C., and the 
Amazon (No. 117), if really contemporary with that of Pheidias, 
would belong to the same time. The inscriptions from the portraits 
of Pythokles (Léwy 91) and Xenokles (Léwy go), whose alphabet 
shows increasing Ionic influence, are generally attributed to the 
younger P., but Furtw. thinks that they may date from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (i/edsterwerke, p. 415). (2) Plat. Protag. 311 
makes Polykleitos a contemporary of Pheidias, and in the same 
dialogue, 328 C, represents his sons as contemporary with those of 
Perikles. (3) The Hera at Argos (No. 161) is posterior to 423 B.C, 
when the temple was built; hence Pliny’s date, Ol. go=420 B.C. 
(4) The memorials of the Spartan victory at Aigospotamoi (405 
B.C.) were for the most part executed by the pupils of Polykleitos ; 
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but the tripod at Amyklai (No. 160) was his own work, unless we 


assign it to the younger P. 


(The works assigned with probability 


to the latter artist are placed last, Nos. 165, 166.) 


160. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
55 Polyclitus Sicyonius 
Ageladae discipulus dia- 
dumenum fecit molliter 
iuuenem centum talentis 
nobilitatum ; idem et dory- 
phorum uiriliter puerum 
fecit, quem Kavéva artifices 
uocant lineamenta artis ex 
eo petentes ueluti a lege 
quadam, solusque hominum 
artem ipsam fecisse artis 
opere iudicatur. Fecit et 
destringentem se et nudum 
telo incessentem, duosque 
pueros item nudos talis 
ludentes quiuocantur dotpa- 
yadtCovtes et sunt in Titi Im- 
peratoris atrio—hoc opere 
nullum absolutius plerique 
iudicant—item Mercurium 
qui fuit Lysimacheae, Her- 
culem qui Romae, éynrijpa 
arma sumentem, Artemona 
qui epupopytds appellatus 
est. Hic consummasse 
hanc scientiam iudicatur et 
toreuticen sic erudisse ut 
Phidias aperuisse. Pro- 
prium eius est uno crure ut 


Polykleitos of Sikyon was 
a pupil of Ageladas ; his 
works were :—a youth with 
boyish forms binding his 
hair, famous for its price, 
100 talents ; also a boy of 
manly form bearing a lance, 
called ‘the Canon’ by 
artists, who draw from it 
the rudiments of art as 
from a code (so that Poly- 
kleitos is held to be the 
only man who has embodied 
art itself in a work of art); 
also a man scraping himself 
and a nude figure hurling 
a javelin, and two boys, 
also nude, playing with 
knucklebones, which are 
called ‘the Dice-players’ 
and stand in the hall of 
the Imperator Titus, con- 
sidered by many to be 
the most faultless work of 
sculpture—also a Hermes 
which was at Lysimacheia, 
a Herakles at Rome, a 
captain putting on his 
armour, and a portrait of 
Artemon called ‘the Man 
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insisterent signa excogi- inthe Litter. He is held 
tasse, quadrata tamen esse to have brought the bronze- 
ea tradit Uarro et paene ad_caster’s art to perfection 
exemplum. and to have expounded 
sculpture, as Pheidias re- 
vealed it. Peculiar to him 
is the device by which his 
statues step forward with 
one leg. Varro, however, 
states that they are squarely 
built and seem almost to be 
made ona uniform pattern. 


Sicyonius] P. describes himself as Apyeios on the base of the 
portrait of Pythokles, and this is corroborated by Plato and Pau- 
sanias. Naukydes (v. infr.) was also an Argive. Daidalos, 
Kanachos, and Alypos (v. infr.) show that the school afterwards 
transferred itself to Sikyon, which was the home of Lysippos. 
Possibly therefore Pliny’s version is a kind of anachronism (Furtw. 
Meisterwerke, p. 416 f.), unless P. was a Sikyonian by birth who 
gained the citizenship of Argos. 

Ageladae discipulus] Chronologically impossible, v. supr. 
P. 33: 

diadumenum|] A copy found at Vaison is in the British Museum 
(Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, p. 266). See F. W. 508. 

molliter iuuenem ... uiriliter puerum] The antithesis may 
be Pliny’s own, or borrowed from an epigram. 

doryphorum ... quem xavéva uocant] MSS. insert et before 
quem, but it has been omitted in accordance with No. 163 note. 
The best copy (from Pompeii) is at Naples (7. W. 503). 

destringentem se] A translation of drofvdyeror—an athlete 
scraping himself with the strigil after anointing. 

telo incessentem] The MSS. read ‘talo,’ but this can only be 
retained if with Benndorf we regard the phrase as a mistranslation 
of dorpaydho émikeiuevos, supposing that Pliny rendered émxeipevos 
‘standing upon’ by ‘incessens,’‘ pursuing.’ A large basis in the form 
of a knucklebone was found at Olympia, and Benndorf believes 
that it supported a statue of Karpds (‘Opportunity’) here referred 
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to. But it is better to accept Benndorf’s alternative suggestion 
‘telo’; on the meaning see Wolfflin, Archiv fiir lateinische Lext- 
kographie, 1894, p. 105 ff., who quotes Ov. Metz. xiv. 402 saeuisque 
parant incessere telis and Plin. V. A. xxxvii. 111 fundis e longinquo 
incessunt. 

Titi Imperatoris] Titus received the title Imperator in 
72 A.D. ' 

aynriipa] A Dorian title (cp. mevrnxovrip, dppoornp at Sparta). 
The word is not to be regarded as an attribute of Herakles (Urlichs, 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1894, Sp. 1299). 

Artemona] An engineer employed by Perikles at the siege of 
Samos (440 B.C.). Being lame he was carried about (mepipopnrés) 
in a litter. 

hane scientiam] The art of bronze-casting. 

uno crure] The typical attitude of Polykleitan statues is that 
in which the figure is coming to rest on one leg (uno crure, not unt 
crurd ‘resting its weight on one leg’). 

quadrata] As compared with the more slender figures of Lysip- 
pos. V. Introduction, § 2. 

ad exemplum] ‘unum?’ is inserted in the inferior MSS. But the 
same sense may be obtained by laying stress on ‘exemplum,’ 


almost = a lay figure (Gk. xara rd mapddevypa). 


161. Paus. ii. 17. 4 (At 
Argos) 1rd 8& GyaApa Tis 
“Hpas émt Opdvov xaOnrar 
peyéJer péya, xpvood wey xal 
édépavtos, TloAvedefrov 3€ 
Zoyov' eneote b€ of otépavos 
Xdprras éxwv xab"“Opas emrerp- 
yaopévas, kal TOY xelpOv TH 
pev exer kapmoy pods, 7H dé 
oxjmtpov. . .. KdKKvya 6€ 
emt 7 oKymTpe KabjoBal 
gact, déyovtes Tov Ala, dre 
ipa mapOévov ths "Hpas, és 
tobroy tov dpyda dddayij- 


(At Argos) the image 
of Hera is colossal in size, 
seated upon a throne: it is 
made of gold and ivory, 
and is the work of Poly- 
kleitos; on her head is a 
crown adorned with Graces 
and Seasons; in one hand 
she holds the fruit of the 
pomegranate, in the other 
a sceptre. They say that 
a cuckoo is perched on the 
sceptre, and tell the story 
that Zeus, when he loved 
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vat, Thy be dre walyvioy Onp- 
acat. 
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the maiden Hera, took the 
form of that bird, and was 
pursued and taken by her 
as a plaything. 


The base was laid bare by the American excavators in 1892. 
The statue is represented on coins of Argos (Overbeck, AKumst- 


myth. iii, Miinztafel iii. 1, 2). 


A passage of Tertullian (de Cor. M7. 7), 


of doubtful authority, seems to imply that Hera wore a garland of 
vine-leaves, and that a tiger’s skin was spread over her footstool, 
in allusion to Dionysos and Herakles. 


162. Paus. iii. 
*Aptxdas.. 


18. 7 & 
. Tpimodes XaAKot 

. 8... . ’Aploravdpos be 
Hisies kat TloAvKAertos ’Ap- 
yetos, 6 pev yuvaixa éroin- 
sev €xovoay Atpay, Sraptynv 
d70ev, TloAvKAErtos be Adpo- 
dirny mapa ’Auvedalw Kadov- 
peony. 
peyéder Te Umep Tos AAAovs 


otro. S€ of tpimodes 


aoe , > » or 4 Lat | 
elol kal and THs vixns THs ev 
Alyds motapots avereOnoav. 


At Amyklai there are 
bronze tripods. (Tosupport 
these) Aristandros of Paros 
made a figure of a woman 
holding a lyre, which is 
called ‘Sparta,’ and Poly- 
kleitos of Argos an Aphro- 
dite called ‘the Aphrodite 
of Amyklai.’ These tripods 
are larger than the others 
and were dedicated from 
the spoils of the victory at 
Aigospotamoi. 


tplrobes] The earlier and smaller tripods were used by Gitiadas 


(No. 37) and Kallon of Aegina (No. 53). 


Aristandros may have 


been the father of Skopas (infr. Part I]. § 1. 2 (a)). 


tis vicns THs év A. 7] 405 B.C. 


168. Galen, de plac. Hipp. 
et Plat. 5 76 8& Kdddos ovk 
év TH TOY oToLXxelwy, AN’ ev 
TH TOV poptwy cvyupeTpla ov- 
lorac Oat vopice. (Xptourros), 


Chrysippos holds beauty 
to consist in the proportions 
not of the elements but of 
the parts, that is to say, of 
finger to finger and of all 
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daxtvAov mpds SaxTvAov dydAo- 
vett Kal ocupmdvrey abtdv 
mpos TE peTakdptioy Kal Kap- 
mév, Kat TovTwy mpds Thun, 
\ 
kal myyews mpos Bpaxlova Kat 
mdvtey mpds TavTa Kabdnep 
- @y t@ Tlodvkdefrov Kxavdve 
t A 2 5 , 
yéypantar. macas yap éxdidd- 
fas fas ev exelve To ovy- 
yedppatt tds oupperplas Tod 
ft * hs w 
o@paros 6 TloAvKAE:Tos, Epyo 
Tov Adyov e&eBeBaiwce, Snut- 
ovpyjoas dvdpidvta Kata Ta 
tod Adyov mpootdypara, Kat 
ul XN \ ee \ 2 
KaAdeoas $7) Kal avroyv Toy ay- 
4 ¢ x ~ z= 
éptavta, Kabamep Kal TO ovy- 
ypappa Kavdva, 
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the fingers to the palm and 
wrist, and of these to the 
forearm, and of the fore- 
arm to the upper arm, and 
of all the parts to each 
other, as they are set forth 
in the Canon of Polykleitos. 
For Polykleitos, when he 
had taught us all the pro- 
portions of the human 
figure by means of that 
treatise, confirmed his the- 
ory by a practical illus- 
tration and made a statue 
according to the dictates 
of the theory, and called 
the statue, like the treatise, 
his ‘ Canon.’ 


The identity of this ‘Canon’ with the doryphoros is shown by the 
anecdote told of Lysippos, who used to say that the doryphoros of 
Polykleitos was his master (Cic. Brut. 86. 296) and by Quint. (v. 12. 
21) who states that sculptors took it as their model. An expression 
is quoted from the theoretical treatise by Philon sept BeXoroixor 
iv. 2 rd yap €0 wapd puxpdv dia modddv apibpav epy yiyverOar— 
‘Beauty, he said, was produced from a small unit through a long 
chain of numbers.’ The system given by Vitruv. iii. 1 does not 
agree with the statues of Polykleitos. Kalkmann (53. Wzuckelmanns- 
programm) connects it with the canon of Euphranor (No. 230) on 
very slight grounds. 


164. Plut. Quaest. Conu. 
ii. 3. 2 ToAvKAertos 6 tAdoTHs 
elme xaden@rarov elvar 7d 
wv ig = A c *. 
épyov, OTay é€v Ovuxt O mHAOS 
ylunrat. 


Polykleitos the sculptor 
said that the work was most 
difficult, when the clay came 
under the nail. 
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Srav év évuxe «.7.A.] If these words are to be taken literally they 
may be interpreted, (1) of the nail of the artist, with which he works 
over the surface of the finished model; (2) of the nail of the model 
itself, which is the last detail to be finished. But this would require 
ev rois dvvét. It is possible that the phrase (which was a proverbial 
one, cp. the use of é£orvyifew Ar. #7. 230 Bgk. and Dion. Hal. de 
uz Demosth, 13 6 tod Anpoabevovs Aéyos ... Tov Avavaxoy XapakThpa 
éxpéuaxrat eis dvuxa) is used without any literal implication. 


Other works by Polykleitos :— 

The AMAZON (v. No. 117). 

HERAKLES and the Hydra (Cic. de Or. ii. 16. 70). 

The KANEPHOROI (Cic. Verr. iii. 4. 5). 

Portraits of Olympic victors :— 

KYNISKOS of Mantineia, victor in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 4. 11); the inscription Lowy 50. 


Works ascribed to the younger Polykleitos (v. infr. p. 192) :— 


165. Paus. ii. 20. 1 (At 
Argos) dyahua éort xaby- 
pevov Atds Metrtylov, Aidov 


(At Argos) there is a 
seated image of Zeus the 
Merciful in white marble, 


Aevxod, ToAuKAeitov 6& €pyov. the work of Polykleitos. 


Stated by Paus. to have been set up in expiation of a massacre 
in 418 B.C., in which case it would be a work of the elder P. But 
the material (marble) is not that employed by him, and the mas- 
sacre may have been the ‘ cxvradiopés’ in 370 B.C. (Diod. xv. 58). 


166. Paus. ii. 24. 5 @xodd- 
pntat d& emt Kopupy Tod dpovs 
*Apréudos ’OpOias tepdv, kai 
aydApata “AndédAAwvos kat 
Antods kal ’Apréuidos terol- 
ntat Aevkod Aldov. TloAv- 
keitov € gacwy civar épya. 


On the summit of the 
mountain stands a temple 
of Artemis Orthia, in which 
are images of Apollo, Leto 
and Artemis of white 
marble. These are said to 
be the work of Polykleitos. 


tod dpous] Mount Lykone in Arkadia. Ascribed to the younger 


P. on the ground of the material. 
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Portraits of Olympic victors :— 

ARISTION of Epidauros, victor in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 13. 6). Inscription Lowy 92. 

THERSILOCHOS of Korkyra, victor in the boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 13. 6). Coupled by Paus. with the last. 

ANTIPATROS of Miletos, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match in 
the time of Dionysios I (probably 388 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 2. 6). 

(PYTHOKLES of Elis, victor in the five contests (Paus. vi. 7. 10). 
Inscription Léwy 91.) 

(XENOKLES of Mainalos, victor in the boys’ wrestling-match 
(Paus. vi. 9. 2). Inscription Léwy go.) 

The case of the two last-named is doubtful. V. supr. ad init., 
and Furtwdngler, loc. cé¢. 


2. THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL OF POLYKLEITOS. 


(a) THE FAMILY OF PATROKLES. 


Patrokles 
| 





| | | 
Naukydes Daidalos Polykleitos II 


__—e 


Alypos. 


Naukydes and Daidalos describe themselves as sons of Patrokles 
in their inscriptions (Léwy 86, 88). A Polykleitos, brother of Nau- 
kydes, is mentioned by Pausanias (No. 173), who (though Robert 
believes him to be the elder P.), must be in reality the younger 
artist of the name; on whom see Partiv.§ 2.1(b). The relationship 
of the elder Polykleitos to the other members of the family must 
remain uncertain. He may have been the brother of Patrokles. 

Date.—Patrokles was employed (v. No. 172) on the Spartan 
memorial of Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.). Pliny dates him 400 B.c. 
Naukydes seems to have worked with the elder Polykleitos at Argos 
(No. 170), and his inscriptions (Lowy 86, 87, see especially note on 
the latter inscription) show that he was at work in the early years 
of the fourth century. His younger brothers belong to the next 
period. His pupil Alypos, however, was employed on the memo- 
rial of Aigospotamoi (No. 172). 

K 2 
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167. Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 
g1 Athletas autem et arma- 
tos et uenatores sacrifican- 
tesque (fecit) ... Patrocles. 
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Patrokles made statues 
ofathletes, warriors, hunters, 
and sacrificers. 


P.’s place is with the artists of the second grade, who are classi- 
fied according to their subjects (Introduction, § 1). 


168. Plin. VM. A. xxxiv. 
80 Naucydes Mercurio et 
discobolo et immolante 
ariem censetur. 


The fame of Naukydes 
rests on his Hermes, his 
quoit-thrower, and his 
figure sacrificing a ram. 


The last named is usually identified with a figure standing in the 
precinct of Athena Ergane on the Akropolis of Athens, described 


by Paus. in the following No. 


169. Paus. i. 24. 2 ketrat 
d& kal Pplfos 6 ’APauavros 
eLevnveypévos és Kédxous bd 
Tod Kpiod. Otoas 6& adrov 
btw d7 Oe@, os Se elkdoar TO 
Aagvotio Kxadovupeve, mapa 
’Opxopevtors, Tovs pnpovs Kata 
vopov extesov Tov “EAAHvwn, 
és adtovs Katomevovs 6p. 


There stands also Phrixos, 
the son of Athamas, who 
was borne to Kolchis by 
the ram. He has sacrificed 
the animal to some god, 
probably to him who is 
called Laphystios at Orcho- 
menos, and having cut out 
the thigh-pieces after the 
Greek fashion, is watching 
them as they are consumed 
by the flames. 


Zeus Laphystios was worshipped on Mount Laphystion in Boeotia 
and at Halos in Achaia Phthiotis, where human sacrifices, of which 
that of Phrixos and Helle (for whom the ram with the golden fleece 
was substituted) was the prototype, were offered in historical times 
(Hdt. vii. 197). 


a 
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170. Paus. ii. 17. 5 Aéyerar 
d€ mapeotnKévat TH” Hpag réxvn 
Nav«vdous dyakpa"HBns, erd- 
avtos kai totro kal xpucod. 
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It is said that beside the 
Hera there stands an image 
of Hebe, the work of Nau- 
kydes. This is also of ivory 
and gold. 


The Hera is that of Polykleitos at Argos (No. 161). Both figures 
are represented on bronze coins of Argos (Overbeck, Kunstmyth. 


iii, Miinztafel iii. 1). 


171. Paus. ii. 22. 7 (At 
Argos) rod 8& tepod ris Hide- 
Ovias mépav eotly ‘Exdrns 
vads, Skéma b& 1d dyadpa 
épyov. rodro pev AlOov, Ta 8 
amavtixpy yadka, ‘Exdrys cat 
tadra dydAparta, TO pev TloAv- 
kAeuTos eTOince, TO Fé AdEAPOS 
TloAvkAeirov Navxvdns* Méd- 
Owvos*, 


(At Argos) beyond the 
temple of Eileithuia is a 
temple of Hekate, and the 


image is the work of Skopas. 


This is of marble, and the 
bronze figures which stand 
opposite to it also represent 
Hekate. One was made by 
Polykleitos, the other by 
Naukydes, the brother of 
Polykleitos*, and son of 
Mothon*. 


M6éGavos] The text is corrupt, since the inscription quoted above 


shows that Naukydes was the son of Patrokles. 


Klein suggests 


paOnrys ; but this would involve a lacuna for the teacher’s name. 


Other works :— 


A portrait of the poetess Erinna (Tatian, c. Graec. 52). 


Athlete statues :— 


BAUKIS of Troizen, victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 8. 4). 
CHEIMON, victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 9. 3). 
EUKLES of Rhodes, grandson of Diagoras, victorious in wrestling 


(Paus. vi. 6. 2). 


Inscription Léwy 86. 


Portraits by Alypos, pupil of Naukydes :— 
SyMMAaACcHOs of Elis, victorious in boxing (Paus. vi. 1. 3). 
NEOLAIDAS of Pheneos in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ 


boxing-match (id. 2é.). 
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ARCHIDAMOS of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 


(Paus. vi. I. 3). 


EUTHYMENES of Mainalos in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ 


wrestling-match (Paus. vi. 8. 5). 


(b) THE SCHOOL OF POLYKLEITOS. 





Polykleitos 
| | | | | | 
~~ N w ~~ ~~ an = 
=] - wm “ 
: 2 = 3 a. A Fy 
am a 2 Ped aS, os: ne 
3° o 3 nee Ae ia =5 
so a ° Ao op “< 7D 
to i) =] os =o a <9 
woe a 2.0 oF & om 
ag so. 5 Bo 
fo) g & 
a et | 
fo) 
wn 


8. Antiphanes 
of Argos 
| 


9. Kleon 
of Sikyon. 


The first five names are from Pliny’s list in the chronological 
table; Alexis, a pupil of the younger Polykleitos, and Dinon (want- 
ing in best MS.) have been omitted. The rest are from Pausanias. 

Date.—Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8 were engaged on the memorial of 
Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.), No. 8 also on a memorial of an Argive 
success against Sparta in 414 B.C. (No. 173). 


172. Paus. x. 9. 7 Aaxe- 
. dvadjuard 
éorw an’ ’AOnvatwv Ardo- 


daipovioy be . 


Koupot kai Zevs xal AméAAwy 
Te kal "Aprewis, él d& adrois 
Tlocedsav re kai Adoavdpos 6 
2 iz, + 

Aptotokpirov orepavovpevos 
tnd tod Tocedévos, “ABas 
Te, ds TO Avodvdpw Tére éuav- 

rd Vo ¢ 4 an. 

TeveTo, Kat "Eppwy 6 rip vady 


The offerings of the Spar- 
tans from the spoils of the 
Athenians consist of figures 
of the Dioskouroi, Zeus, 
Apollo and Artemis, beside 
Poseidon and Lysander, the 
son of Aristokritos, on whose 
head Poseidon is placing 
a garland, and Abas who 
acted as diviner to Lysander 
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thy Avoaydpov thy otpatnyisa 
xuBepvdv. 8. rodrov pev 3% 
Tov "Eppava OQedxocpos Touj- 
cew éuedrey 6 Meyapeds dre 
b76 Tév Meyapéwy eyypadevra 
és THY moAuTelay’ of b& Audo- 
Kovpot ’Avtipdvovs eicly ’Ap- 
yelov, cal 6 pavtis réxvy 
Ilfcwvos ex Kadavupelas ris 
Tpor(nvias. ~“AOnvddwpos dt 
cat Aapéas, 6 pey Ty” Apreuly 
te kal Tlovedéva elpydcaro, 
ére 6€ Tov Avoavdpor, AOnvé- 
dwpos S& Tov AwOA. wre érrol- 
noe kat tov Aia‘) otro. be 
’Apkddes elow éx Krdelnopos. 
9. avdxewrar d& Kal dmabev 
TOV KarTEeeypevay Sco. cvy> 
kateipydcavro To Avodvdpe 
Ta év Alyds morapots 7} adrav 
Sraptiaréy 7) and TGv ocup- 
paxnodvray’ dé olde, 
’Apaxos pév xal "EpidvOns, 6 
pev avtav éx Aaxedaipovos, 6 
8& "EpidvOns Boudtios * * * 
imp tod Mivavtos, évred0ev 
pev’ Aoruxparns, Xtot de Kyngu- 
cokAis kat “Epudpavrds Te kal 
"Ixéovos, Timapxos € Kat Ava~ 
yépas *Péd.01, Kviduos 6& Oed- 
dapos, ex 58’ Edeoou Kippepios, 
kal Midjovos Alavridys. To. 
rovrous pev 5% émoinoe Tlo- 


\ 
eiot 
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on the occasion of the vic- 
tory,and Hermon who was 
the helmsman of Lysander’s 
flag-ship. This Hermon 
was destined to be por- 
trayed by Theokosmos of 
Megara, because he had 
been enrolled as a citizen 
of Megara, the Dioskouroi 
are by Antiphanes of Argos, 
and the diviner is the work 
of Pison of Kalaureia, a 
possession of Troizen. Da- 
meas made the Artemis 
and the Poseidon, besides 
the portrait of Lysander, 
while Athenodoros made 
the Apollo and the Zeus: 
both Athenodoros and Da- 
meas were Arkadians from 
Kleitor. Behind the figures 
already enumerated are 
other offerings, the por- 
traits of all who assisted 
Lysander at the victory 
of Aigospotamoi, whether 
Spartans or allies. These 
are the following :—Arakos, 
a Spartan, and Erianthes, 
a Boeotian * * * beyond 
Mimas, next is Astykrates 
and Kephisokles, Hermo- 
phantos and Hikesios of 
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avdpos, Tous b& epeEjs “AduTros 
Tikvdvi0s, Ocdtopmov Mivd.oy 


kal KAcoundnv Sdytoy kal e&. 


EtBoias Apuocroxdéa re Kapv- 
ottov Kat Airovoyov ’Eperpiéa 
kal ’Apiorépavtov Koptvé.ov 
cal ’AmoAAdSwpov Tpoudnvioy 
kal é€’ Emidavpou Aiwva tijs év 
TH ApyoAld.. ex dpevot dé Tov- 
tov ’Agidvixds éorw ’Ayatos 
éx TleAAjuys, ex 8& “Epyudvys 
Oékpns, kal Pwxeds te Tup- 
plas cal Képwv Meyapeds xat 
*Ayaotmévns Suxvavios, éx b& 
*AuBpaxlas kat Kopivov re 
kal Aevkddos TnAvkparns Kat 
IIv0ddor0s KopivOtos cat ’Ap- 
Bpaxidtns Evarridas’ redev- 
Tato. b Enxupidas xal ’Ered- 
vikos ot Aaxedauudriot. Llarpo- 
KAgous 5& Kal Kavdxov daciv 


épya. 
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Chios, Timarchos and Dia- 
goras of Rhodes, Theoda- 
mos of Knidos, Kimmerios 
of Ephesos and Aiantides 
of Miletos. These figures 
were made by Tisandros, 
and those which follow by 
Alypos of Sikyon. These 
are Theopompos of Myndos 
and Kleomedes of Samos 
and two Euboeans—Aris- 
tokles of Karystos and 
Autonomos of Eretria, and 
Aristophantos of Corinth 
and Apollodoros of Troizen 
and Dion of Epidauros in 
Argolis. Next to these 
come Axionikosan Achaean 
of Pellene and Theseus of 
Hermione and Pyrrhias the 
Phokian and Komon the 
Megarian and Agasimenes 
the Sikyonian, while Am- 
bracia, Corinth and Leukas 
are represented by Tely- 
krates and Pythodotos the 
Corinthian and Euantidas 
of Ambrakia. Last of all 
come the Spartans, Epi- 
kyridas and  Eteonikos: 
these are said to be the 
work of Patrokles and Ka- 
nachos. 
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Ocdxoopos] v. No. 178. 
trp to} Mipavros] The lacuna which precedes these words may 
perhaps have contained ¢ (6 dciva) é& "Epvépayv trav). Erythrai 
‘beyond Cape Mimas’ (i.e. in Ionia) is to be distinguished from the 
town of the same name in Boeotia. 


173. Paus. x. 9. 12 rov 
d& brep THs Kadovpevyns Ovpéas 
Aaxedatpoviov dyGva kat’ Ap- 
yeiwv, SiBvdAdra pev Kal rodrov 
mpocOérmicer, OS TUPUPHoOLTO 
"Ap- 

a *, > a * , 
yetor 8€ akvodytes eoynnevar 


e€ tcov tats méAeow. 


TA€ov ev TH Epyw Yadkody 
taaov, Tov dovperov d40ev, amé- 
oretday és AeAdovs* 7d de 
Epyov ’Avtipdvous early ’Ap- 
yetou. 


The Sibyl also foretold 
that in the battle fought 
between the Spartans and 
Argives for the possession of 
the district called Thyrea, 
neither side should gain the 
victory. The Argives how- 
ever claimed the advantage 
in the fight and sent to 
Delphi a bronze horse re- 
presenting the Wooden 
Horse of Troy: this was 
the work of Antiphanes of 
Argos. 


The battle was fought in 414 B.c. (Thuc. vi. y5). This favours 
the earlier date for No. 238, on which Antiphanes was engaged 


(q. v.). 


Other works by pupils of Polykleitos :— 
ARISTIDES, chariot-groups (Plin. JV. H. xxxiv. 72). 
KANACHOS, portrait of Bykelos of Sikyon, victorious in boxing 


at Olympia (Paus. vi. 13. 7). 


(c) THE SCULPTURES OF THE HERAION AT ARGOS. 


174. Paus. ii. 17. 3 apxe- 
Textova pev bi yevéoOat Tob 
vaod A€yovow Edaddepov ’Ap- 


tal =< 
yetov ... dmdca 5& brép Tovs 


Eupolemos of Argos is 
said to have been the archi- 
tect ... The subjects which 
fill the spaces above the 
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< 
klovds eoTw elpyacpéva, Ta 
a Is we BY 4 “3 
pep és tHv Atos yeveow Kat 
Ocdv cat Trydvrav pdaxny 
my A X ‘! x x 
éxet, Ta S€ €s TOY Tpos 
Tpolay méAenov Kal “IAlov rip 
dAwow. 
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columns are taken partly 
from the legends of the 
birth of Zeus and the battle 
of the Gods and Giants, 
partly from the story of 
the Trojan war and the fall 


of Ilion. 


The temple was restored after its destruction by fire in 423 B.C. 
The site has been recently excavated by the American School at 
Athens, and fragments of the metopes discovered. See Waldstein, 
Excavations at the Heraion of Argos, 1892, who however (p. 18) 
appears to take Paus.’ words to be a description of the pediment- 
sculptures. This would be ra ¢y rois derois in the language of Paus., 
while ra tmép rovs xiovas unmistakably refers to metopes. 


(3. OTHER ARTISTS. 


1. PAIONIOS OF MENDE. 


Date.—Dependent on that assigned to the Nike at Olympia 


(Nos. 175, 176), on which see commentary. 


175. Paus. v. 26.1 Meo- 
onviayv b& tév Awpiewy ot 
Navraxtéy wore mapa ’Ady- 
vatwy AaBdvtTes Gyadkua ev 
"Odvpria Nixns émt r@ xlom 
dvéOecay. totro éotiy pyov 
sev Mevdatov Taiwvlov memoi- 
nrat O& and dvdpOv Todepiov 
ére ’Axapvact cal Oividdars, 
éuol dokeiy, enoAgunoav. Meo- 
onviot 8& adrol A€yovct, Td 


The Dorian Messenians 
who formerly received Nau- 
paktos from the Athenians 
dedicated at Olympia a 
statue of Victory on a pillar. 
This was the work of Pai- 
onios of Mende, and was 
set upfrom spoils taken from 
the enemy when the Mes- 
senians were at war.with 
the Akarnanians and the 


OTHER 


a , a 
avddnud opiow dnd rod épyou 
nN Zz oh 14 fal 
Tod éy ty Shaxtypia vice 

He. 
pera “AOnvatwv, kat ovK ém- 
¥ . wy a 
ypayrat TO dvoua TOY TOAE- 
piwy opas to amd Aaxedat- 
povlwy deluari, evel Olriadav 
ye Kal ’Axapvdvev 


éxeuv poor. 


ovdeva. 
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people of Oiniadai. Such 
at least is my view: but 
the Messenians themselves 
assert that the statue is 
a memorial of the engage- 
menton the island of Sphak- 
teria in which they fought 
beside the Athenians, and 
that they did not inscribe 
the name of the enemy on 
the monument for fear of 
the Spartans, while they 
had no fear of the Akar- 
nanians or the people of 
Oiniadai. 


mote] Probably in 460 B.c. V. note on No. 42. 

épot Soxeiv] Paus.’ view is improbable, because the Messenians 
were forced to beat a retreat by night from Oiniadai, which they 
left empty-handed (Paus. iv. 25.9, 10). The expedition took place 


in 452 B.C. 


7 amd AaxeSatpoviev Seipart] This would be operative so long as 


Elis remained the ally of Sparta. 


The engagement at Sphakteria 


took place in 424 B.C., the rupture between Elis and Sparta in 420 
B.C. The date of the Victory therefore probably lies between these 


years. 


176. Lowy, J. G. B. 49 
Meoodvior Navrdxreot 
dvédev Aut | Odvpalo dexdrav 
ané tév ToAeulov | Madyios 
érolnoe Mevdaios | Kal taxpw- 
Tihpia Tovey emt Tov vady évika. 


\ 
Kal 


The Messenians and 
Naupaktians dedicated to 
Olympian Zeus as a tithe of 
the spoil of their enemies. 
Paionios of Mende made 
the statue and was a suc- 
cessful competitor in the 
construction of the gable- 
figures for the temple. 
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From the original of No. 175, preserved in the Museum at Olym- 


pia. 
is supported by the style. 


See & W. 496, 497. The later of the dates given on No. 175 


taxpwtypia] Figures of Victory in gilded bronze, which stood on 


the extremities of the gable (Paus. v. Io. 4). 


It is impossible to give 


to this word the sense of ‘ pediment-sculptures,’ i.e. évaéria (C. J. A. 


iv. 297, Kavvadias, Foudlles d’Epidaure, 241, 98, &c.). 


next No. 


177. Paus. v. 10. 6 ra 8 
éy Tols derois, €otiy Eumpoabev 
TléAomos % mpds Olvdpaov tov 
inmov GpiddAa ére péddovea, 
kal TO €pyov Tod Spduov Tapa 
dpportepwy ev Tapackevy. Ads 
d& dydAparos Kata pécoy Te- 
Toipevov padtota Tov deTov 
éoti Olvduaos ev bebva Tod 
Avés émuxeluevos kpdvos TH 
kepadn, Tapa b& abroy yuri) 
Srepomn, Ovyatépwv Kat avrn 
Mupriaros 6€, 
ds HAauve TO Olvoudw 16 


tav “AtAavros. 


dppa, kdOnrar mpd Tay tamwv" 
of b€ elow dpiOudv of tamot 
técoapes. peta dé adrdv elow 
dvdpes d00. dyvdpata pév ogi- 
ow ovK €ott, Oepatedery Se 
dpa tovs immovs kal rovrous 
_mpooetéraxto b70 Tod Olvo- 
pdov. 7. Mpos adT@ de Kara- 
Keita T@ Tépatt KAddeos" exer 
8é kal és Ta GAA Tap’ HAciwv 
Tipas ToTaNGY pddtoTa perd. 
ye Adgedy. Ta be és dpic- 


See 


The sculptures of the 
front pediment represent the 
moment before the chariot- 
race of Pelops with Oino- 
maos, and the preparations 
for the contest on both 
sides. Just in the centre of 
the pediment is an image 
of Zeus, and on the right of 
Zeus is Oinomaos with a 
helmet on his head, and 
beside him stands his wife 
Sterope, who was also one 
of the daughters of Atlas. 
And Myrtilos who drove 
the chariot of Oinomaos is 
seated in front of the team; 
this consists of four horses. 
After him come two men; 
they have no names, but 
were doubtless also told 
off by Oinomaos to tend 
the horses. Close to the 
end of the pediment reclines 
Kladeos, who in various 
ways enjoys higher honours 
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Tepa and tod Aids 6 Tlédow 
kal ‘Inrodduera cat 8 re flo- 
xés éore tod IléAomos xal 
immo, dvo Te dvdpes, immoxdpor 
37 Kal obrou ro Tédome, 
avdis 6 


Kal 
detos xKdreow és 
otevoy, kal kata Todro ’AX- 
feds én? abtod menoinra. To 
8€ dvdpl ds Hrioyel To TléAome 
Ady pwev TO TporCnviay early 
Svopa Upaipos, 6 de eénynris 
épackev 6 év’Odvprla KiAdav 
elvat. 8. rd wey dh Sumpoobev 
év Tots detots éort Tawviov, 
yévos &« Mévins rijs Opaxtas. 
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in Elis than any river except 
Alpheios. On the left of 
Zeus are Pelops and Hippo- 
dameia and the charioteer 
of Pelops and his team, 
and two men, doubtless 
also grooms employed by 
Pelops. Here again the 
lines of the pediment con- 
verge, and at this point 
Alpheios is represented. 
The charioteer of Pelops is 
called Sphairos in the Troi- 
zenian account, but the 
guide at Olympia asserted 
that his name was Killas. 
The sculptures of the front 
pediment are the work of 
Paionios, a native of Mende 
in Thrace. 


On the east pediment of Olympia, v. Ov. I*. 309 ff, Coll. I. 
436 ff. 


dydéAparos] Paus. seems to think that the figure of Zeus in the 
centre represents a statue. This may have been due to the fact 
that Zeus takes no part in the action, and has no attention directed 
to him by the other figures. 

év Sea tod Avos] The two last words are absent from many 
MSS. Paus. refers in all such cases to che sfectator’s right or 
left. ; 

dvbpes 540] A mistake of Pausanias. 
an old man and a maiden. 

Khé8e0s] Furtwangler and others reject this explanation (as well 
as Alpheios) on the ground that personifications of rivers are a pro- 
duct of the Hellenistic age, and regard the figures as those of 
spectators, but Treu justly points out that the river-gods Selinus 


The figures are those of 
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and Hypsas appear in human form on contemporary coins of 
Selinus (Head, Historia Numorum, Fig. 91, Gardner, Zypes of 
Greek Coins, Pl. ii. 16). 

Tlawviov] If the attribution of the west pediment to Alkamenes 
(No. 134) is improbable, that of the east pediment to Paionios is 
impossible, owing to the difference of style between the pediment- 
sculptures and the Victory. The account given to Pausanias by 
his guides may have arisen from a misinterpretation of the inscription 
of the Victory (No. 175), dxpwrnpia being translated ‘ pediment- 
sculptures. An unsuccessful competitor was invented in the 
person of Alkamenes. 


2. THEOKOSMOS OF MEGARA. 


Date.—His statue of Zeus at Megara (No. 178) was incomplete 
on the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war (432 B.C.). He was 
employed in the construction of the Spartan memorial of Aigos- 
potamoi (405 B.C.) (No. 172). His son Kallikles made a portrait 
of Diagoras of Rhodes, the famous zepzodovixns, and his grandson 
Apellas (Paus. vi. 1. 6, cp. Plin. VV. A. xxxiv. 56), a portrait of 
Kyniska, daughter of Archidamos, king of Sparta (inscription 
Lowy 99, dated circ. 370 B.C.). 


178. Paus. i. 40. 4 (At 
Megara) és 16 Tod Atés ré- 
pevos eoeAPotor Kadovpevov 


(At Megara) at the 
entrance to the precinct of 
Zeus called the Olympieion 
isa remarkable temple: the 
image of Zeus however was 
never completed, because 
the war between the Pelo- 


’Oduptietov vads éott Oeas 
dios’ 76 b€ dyaApa ovk efeup- 
yacbn tod Aids, émdAaBdvros 
tod [leAotovynotwy tmod€uov 


mpos ‘AOnvatovs, év » xal ponnesians and Athenians, 
vavoly ava may éros «at in the course of which the 


otpare pbcipovres Meyapedow latter devastated the terri- 


’AOnvator Thy xdpay exdxwoav 
. 7 58 dyddpare tot Atos 
, rie? \ 
Tpdcwnoy EXEavTos Kal xpv- 
vov, Ta S& AOLTA AOD TE 


tory of Megara every year 
with their fleet and army, 
interrupted its construction. 
This image of Zeus has a 
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€oTt Kal ybWou' morfoar dt 
aitd Oedkoopov déyovow em- 
X@pioy, cvvepydoacbar dé of 
Pedlav. brép 8 tis Kehadjs 
Tod Aids etow *Qpar kat 
Omicbe S& Tod 
&iha  Hutepya 
Tatra gyedAev 6 Oedxoopos 


Moipay .. . 


vaov Ketras 


2 7 \ = 

ehehavre kal xpvo@ Koounoas 
s, yw 3 t 

TO ayaAua éxTedécewy 

Avs. 


TOU 
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face of ivory and gold, but 
the other parts are of clay 
and plaster ; they say that 
it was the work of Theo- 
kosmos, a native of Megara, 
and that Pheidias assisted 
him in its construction. 
Above the head of Zeus are 
figures of Seasons and Fates ; 
and behind the temple 
lie half-wrought blocks of 
wood. These Theokosmos 
was about to adorn with 
ivory and gold in order to 
complete the image of 
Zeus. 


38. NIKODAMOS OF MAINALOS. 


Date.—Androsthenes (v. infr.) was victorious in Ol. 90 (=420 


B.C.). 
belongs to the fourth century. 


179. Paus. v. 25. 7 éml dé 
Tod avtod Tefxous ... Kal 
“Hpakdgous dvo0 elolv dvdpr- 
dytes yupuvot, matdes HAcklav. 
tov dé¢—(rov) év Newég To- 
Eevovtt orxe A€ovra—rotrov 
pev 8) tév Te ‘Hpaxdéa xal 
6uod te “HpakAe rov Adovra 
Tapavrivos dvéOnkey “Immo- 
tiwy, Nixodduov 5 éore Mauy- 
adlou Téxv7. 


The inscription from the portrait of Damoxenidas (v. infr.) 


On the same wall are 
two nude figures represent- 
ing Herakles asa boy. One 
of these appears to be shoot- 
ing with arrows the lion of 
Nemea. This group—both 
the Herakles and the lion— 
was dedicated by Hippotion 
of Tarentum, and is the 
work of Nikodamos of 
Mainalos. 
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Other works (all at Olympia) :— 
ATHENA, wearing aegis and helmet (Paus. v. 26. 6). 


Athlete statues :— 


Androsthenes of Mainalos, victor in the pankration, Ol. 90 (=420 


B.C.) (Paus. vi. 6. 1). 


Damoxenidas of Mainalos, victor in boxing (Paus. vi. 6. 3). 


Inscription Lowy 98. 


Antiochos of Lepreon, victor in the pankration (Paus. vi. 3. 9). 


4. TELEPHANES OF PHOKIS. 


180. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
68 Artifices qui compositis 
uoluminibus condidere haec 
miris laudibus_ celebrant 
Telephanen Phocaeum ig- 
notum alias, quoniam Thes- 
saliae habitauerit et ibi 
opera eius latuerint, alioqui 
suffragiis ipsorum aequatur 
Polyclito Myroni Pytha- 
gorae. Laudant eius Lari- 
sam et Spintharum pent- 
athlum et Apollinem ; alii 
non hanc ignobilitatis fuisse 
causam, sed quod se regum 
Xerxis atque Darii officinis 
dediderit existimant. 


The artists who have 
composed set treatises on 
this subject bestow extra- 
ordinary praise on Tele- 
phanes the Phokian, who is 
otherwise unknown, since 
he lived in Thessaly and 
his works remained un- 
noticed in that country, but 
is placed by their own 
testimony on a footing of 
equality with Polykleitos, 
Myron and Pythagoras. 
They praise his Larisa, his 
portrait of Spintharos, 
a victor in the five contests, 
and his Apollo. Others 
assert that this was not the 
cause of his lack of fame, 
but rather the fact that 
he devoted his talents to 
the service of Xerxes and 
Darius. 


Phocaeum] Probably ‘of Phokis,’ possibly * of Phokaia.’ 
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artifices] Perhaps Xenokrates and Antigonos (v. Introduction, 


§ 1). 


The selection of the names—Polykleitos, Myron, and Pytha- 


goras—seems to suggest that he had a place in the series of bronze- 
casters of whom Pliny quotes criticisms (Introduction, § 2). 
The names of Persian kings are given at random (Xerxes 485- 


465 B.C., Darius 424-405 B.C.). 


5. THE METOPES OF OLYMPIA. 


181. Paus. v. 10. g gore 8& 
ev “Odvyria kal “Hpaxdgovs 
Ta TOAAG Tdv eEpywr. trep 
Mey Tod vaod Twenolntar Tov 
Oupav 4 e@& ’Apxadias dypa 
Tod tds, kal Ta pds Acopydnu 
Tov @pana «ai ev "Epvdeta 
ampos Inpudyny, cai “Atdavros 
Te TO Gdpnua exddxerOar 
MéAAwy Kal Tis Kémpou Ka- 
Balpwy tiv ynv eariv Hreioss. 
tnép 5€ Tod dmicboddpov Tov 
Ovpav Tod (woripos Thy’ Apa- 
(ova éatly adaipotpevos, Kab 
Ta és thy éXadoy Kal Tov év 
Kvwc@e rtadpov, kai dpyidas 
Tas ént Sruudyrdw kal és 
Bdpay te Kal tov ev TH yn 
’Apyeia Adovta. 


Most of the labours of 
Herakles are represented at 
Olympia. Above the door 
of the temple is the hunt of 
the Arkadian boar and the 
fight with Diomedes the 
Thracian and with Geryon 
at Erytheia, and Herakles 
about to receive Atlas’ 
burden and the same hero 
clearing the land of dung 
for the Eleans. Over the 
back door of the temple is 
Herakles stripping the 
Amazon of her belt and 
the hunting of the stag and 
of the bull of Knossos, and 
the birds of Stymphalos, 
and the hydra, and the lion 
in the land of Argos. 


Fragments of all these metopes, and of a twelfth belonging to 
the west front, and representing Kerberos, have been discovered at 
Olympia (Ov. I*. 332 ff, Cold. I. 429 ff.). 


*Atiavros ... péAAwv] Paus. has inverted the order of the 
names.» Herakles is in reality represented as upholding the 
heavenly globe, while Atlas approaches with the apples of the 
Hesperides. 

L 


PART IV. 


SCULPTURE IN 
THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Nos. 182-260. 


De 


THE ATTIC SCHOOL. 


1. THE FAMILY OF KEPHISODOTOS. 


(a) KEPHISODOTOS THE ELDER. 


Date.—Since the younger K. was the son of Praxiteles, it is 


inferred that the elder was his father. 


He may however have 


been his elder brother, since Pliny dates him Ol. 102 = 372 B.Cc., 
and the cult of Eirene (No. 184) was introduced at Athens in 375 
B.C. His sister was the wife of Phokion (402-317 B.C.). 


182. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
87 Cephisodoti duo fuere ; 
prioris est Mercurius Libe- 
rum patrem in infantia 
nutriens; fecit et contio- 
nantem manu elata, persona 
in incerto est. 


183. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
74  Cephisodotus  (fecit) 
Mineruam mirabilem in 
portu. Atheniensium et 
aram ad templum Iouis 
Seruatoris in eodem portu, 
cui pauca comparantur. 


There were two sculptors 
named Kephisodotos; by 
the earlier is a Hermes 
nursing the infant Dionysos. 
He also represented an 
orator addressing his au- 
dience with uplifted arm ; 
the name however is un- 
certain. 


Kephisodotos was the 
sculptor of a remarkable 
statue of Athena in the 
harbour of Athens, and an 
altar in the temple of Zeus 
the Saviour in the same 
harbour, which has few 
rivals. 
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Paus. i. 1. 3 describes the precinct of Zeus (Soter) and Athena 
(Soteira) at the Piraeus, and mentions two statues of bronze, one of 
Zeus, with sceptre and Victory, the other of Athena, with spear. 
These are generally identified with the works referred to by Pliny. 


184. Paus. ix. 16. I On- 
Batous b€ 
tepov' héper pev 81 TAodrov 
maida’ os d& OnBator A€youct, 
xelpas wey Tod dydAparos Kal 


... Téyns eorty 


mpdcwnov Zevopav eipydcato 
*"AOyjvatos, Kaddtorovixos b& 
Ta AoTa emixX@ptos. cody 
pep 69 Kal Tovro.s TO BovAevpa 
éabeivas TIdotrov és tas xel- 
pas Gre pntpl } tpop@ TH 
Tuxn copdyv d& odx Fooov 
Kngucoddrov Kat yap odros 
tis Elpnuns tO dyadpa ’A@n- 
vatots TlAodroy éxovcay Te- 
molnkev. 


At Thebes there is a 
sanctuary of Fortune: and 
the goddess bears in her 
arms the child Wealth. 
The Thebans allege that the 
hands and face of the statue 
were made by Xenophon 
of Athens, and the rest of 
the figure by Kallistonikos, 
a native of Thebes. It was 
an ingenious device of 
theirs to place Wealth in 
the arms of Fortune, as his 
mother or nurse; and no 
less ingenious was that of 
Kephisodotos, for he made 
for the Athenians an image 
of Peace bearing the child 
Wealth in her arms. 


From Paus. i. 8. 2 we learn that the statue of Peace and Wealth 


stood beside the statue of the Eponymi on the Areopagus. 


It is 


reproduced on coins of Athens, Wm. Comm. DD. ix, x, and the 
so-called Leukothea in the Glyptothek at Munich (7. W. 1210) is 


a copy. 


185. Paus. ix. 30. 1 rats 
Movoats d& dyddpara pev 
mpara éort Knicoddrov réxvn 
macas. mpoedOovtt. S& od 
TOAU, Tpets prev elow adOus 


Knyqucoddrov. 


The first group of statues 
of the Muses are all the 
work of Kephisodotos. A 
little farther on is another 
group, of which three again 
are by Kephisodotos. 
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On Mount Helikon. The remaining Muses of the second group 
were by Strongylion (No. 151) and Olympiosthenes. 


(b) per laas 


Datd—Plin. gives Ol. 104 (3 64 1 B. 3. 0), and this is the only recorded 
date, except for the doubtful statements of Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 12), 
i he was employed-on-the Mausoleion (353 B.C.) and of Strabo 
(xiv. 641) that he made an altar for the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos (after the fire of 356 B.c.). As the date of his sons in 
Pliny’s table (Ol. 121=296 B.C.) seems to be too late. (v. infr. (c)), 
his career may perhaps be placed circ. 370-330 B.C. The only 


inscription | (Lowy 76 from n Leuktra) falls towards the close of this 


period, and belongs to a portrait. 


On the various dates assigned 


tothe Hermes of Olympia see No. 193 note. 


186. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 
20 Praxitelis aetatem inter 
statuarios diximus, qui 
marmoris gloria superauit 
etiam semet. Opera eius 
sunt Athenis in Ceramico, 
sed ante omnia est non 
solum Praxitelis uerum in 
toto orbe terrarum -Uenus 
quam ut uiderent multi na- 
uigauerunt Cnidum. Duas 
fecerat simulque uendebat, 
alteram uelata specie, quam 
ob id praetulerunt quorum 
condicio erat Coi, cum 
eodem pretio detulisset, 
seuerum id ac pudicum ar- 
bitrantes ; reiectam Cnidii 
emerunt immensa differ- 
entia famae. 21. Uoluit eam 
a Cnidiis postea emercari 


In my account of the 
bronze-casters I have men- 
tioned the date of Praxiteles, 
who surpassed even himself 
by the fame of his work in 
marble. His works ma 
be seen at Athens in the 
Potter’s Quarter, but the 
Aphrodite, to see which 
many have sailed to Knidos, 
is the finest statue not only 
by Praxiteles, but in the 
whole world. He had made 
and was offering for sale 


two figures of Aphrodite, | 


one whose form was) 
draped, and which was 
therefore preferred by the 
people of Kos, to whom the 
choice of either figure was 
offered at the same price, as 


J 
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rex Nicomedes, totum aes 
alienum, quod erat ingens, 
ciuitatis dissoluturum se 
promittens ; omnia perpeti 
maluere, nec immerito ; 
illo enim signo Praxiteles 
nobilitauit Cnidum. Aedi- 
cula eius tota aperitur, ut 
conspici possit undique 
effigies dea fauente ipsa, ut 
creditur, facta; nec minor 
ex quacumque parte ad- 
miratio est.... 22. Sunt in 
Cnidoet aliasignamarmorea 
illustrium artificum, Liber 
Pater Bryaxidis et alter 
Scopae et Minerua nec 
maius aliud Ueneris Praxi- 
teliae specimen, quam quod 
inter haec sola memoratur. 
Eiusdem est et Cupido 
objectus a Cicerone Verri, 
ille propter quem Thespiae 
uisebantur, nunc in Octauiae 
scholis positus. 23. Eius- 
dem et alter nudus in Pario 
colonia Propontidis, par 
Ueneri Cnidiae nobilitate. 

Romae_ Praxitelis 
opera sunt Flora Tripto- 
lemus Ceres in hortis Serui- 
lianis, Boni Euentus et 
Bonae Fortunae simulacra 
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the more chaste and severe, 
while the other which they 
rejected was bought by the 
Knidians, and became im- 
measurably morecelebrated. 
King Nikomedes wished to 
buy it from the Knidians, 
and offered to discharge the 
whole debt of the city, 
which was enormous: but 
they preferred to undergo 
the worst, and justly so, for 
by that statue Praxitelés) 
made Knidos famous. The 
shrine which contains it is: 
quite open, sothat the image, 
made, as is believed, under 
the direct inspiration of the 
goddess, can be seen from 
all sides: and from all sides ; 
it is equally admired. There | 
are in Knidos other statues 
by artists of the first rank— 
a Dionysos of Bryaxis, 
another Dionysos and an 
Athena by Skopas—and 
there isno greater testimony 
to the Aphrodite of Praxi- 
teles than the fact that 
amongst all these it is the 
only one thought worth 
of mention. By Peat 


also is the Eros which 
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in Capitolio, item Maena- Cicero cast in the teeth of 
des et quas Thyiadas Verres,which formerly drew 
uocant et Caryatides et travellers to Thespiai, and 
Sileni, in Pollionis Asinii now stands in the gallery 
monumentis et Apollo et of Octavia, also another | 
Neptunus. nude Eros in the colony of 
Parion on the Propontis 
whose fame equals that of 
the Knidian Aphrodite. 
The works of Praxiteles 
preserved at Rome are :— 
Flora, Triptolemos and 
Demeter in the gardens of | 
Servilius, figures of Good \ 
Luck and Good Fortune on | 
the Capitol, where are also | 
Maenads and Thyiades, as _ | 
they are called, Karyatids, 
and Sileni; lastly Apollo 
and Poseidon in the gallery | 
of Asinius Pollio. aad 

inter statuarios] See No. 189. 

Uenus] See Nos. 187,188. Athenaios says that Phryne (No. 
196) served as a model, while Clement of Alexandria tells the same 
story of Kratina. The statue is represented on coins of Knidos 
(Qu. II*. Fig. 156). On the existing copies v. F. W. 1215. A fine 
head is published in “Antike Denkmiiler i. 4l. 

Wicomedes] N. III, king of Bithynia, 90-74 B.c. The debt was 
due to the forced contribution levied by Sulla in 84 B.c. 

Bryaxidis . - Scopae] See No. 2 (a), (b). 

Cupido] Pans: ix. 27. 3 tells us that it was of Pentelic marble. \ 
It was transferred to Rome by Gaius, restored to Thespiai by 
Claudius, and finally transported to Rome by Nero, where. it was 
destroyed by fire in 80 A.D. Cicero mentions it in Verr. iv. 2. 4 and 
iv. 60. 135, while inveighing against Verres for robbing Heius of | 
Messana of another Eros by Praxiteles. The statue was presented_/ 
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by P. to Phryne, and dedicated by her in her native town (Ath. », 


xlil. 591 B). 


Thespiai was dismantled by the Thebans in 372 B.C., . 


and (apparently) not restored until after Chaironeia, so that Phryne ’ 
must have been born before the former year, and must have 
dedicated the Eros while the town was still subject to Thebes. 

alter nudus in Pario] Represented on coins of Parion (Ov. II‘. 


Fig. 152). 


Flora] The figure doubtless represented Kore (Persephone), and 
was mistaken for Flora because holding a garland to crown Trip- 
tolemos, whose departure was represented by the group. 

Boni Euentus et Bonae Fortunae] "AyaOés Saivov and ’Ayay 


Toyn. 


Thyiadas] Attic maidens, who joined in the orgies of Dionysos 


on Parnassos. 


Caryatides] Spartan maidens of Karyai in Lakonia, who danced 


at festivals of Artemis. 


187. Lucian, Eixdves 6 
kal phy Hon cou dpav mapéxer 
ytyvouevny tiv elkdva @d€ 
cvvapydlwy, ths éx Kvidov 
HKovons povov THY Kepadipy 
aBov ... Ta pev dpdt rip 
Kouny Kal wetwmoy dpptwv Te 
TO evypaypoy edoe. exe do- 
mep 6 TIpagiréAns énolyce, 
kal TOv dOadpuav 88 TO bypov 
dua To padpd Kai Kexapic- 
Bevo, Kal tobto Siapvddée 
kata 6 [Ipagiréder Soxoby. 


Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 118. 


188. Lucian, “Epwres 13 
H pev ody Oeds ev peow Kabl- 


See No. 153 note. 


Now he will allow you 
to see the growth of the 
figure as he constructs it 
piece by piece/taking the 
head only from the goddess | 
of Knidos. The hair and! 
forehead and the finely- NS 
pencilled eyebrows he will | 
allow her to keep as Praxi- | 
teles made them, and in the ' 
melting gaze of the eyes” 
with their bright and joy- 
ous expression he will also 
preserve the spirit of Praxi- 
teles. 


The goddess stands in 
the midst of her shrine, and 
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dpuras . . . drepydavoy kat 


ig 2 x € 
oeonpots yeAwTe furxpoyv tro- 


a disdainful smile plays 
gently over her parted lips. 
pewdtdoa. 


From a description of the shrine at Knidos mentioned in No. 
186. 

geonpdrt] The word is properly applied to the grin of a dog, and 
hence to a smile in which the lips are parted and the teeth appear. 


Cp. Theokr. vii. 19 cecapds| 8ypare pecdidovre. 


189. Plin, V, A. xxxiv. 
69 Praxiteles quoque mar- 
more felicior, ideo et clarior 
fuit, fecit tamen et ex aere 
pulcherrima opera, Proser- 
pinae raptum, item cata- 
gusam, et Liberum patrem 
ebriolatum nobilemque una 
Satyrum quem Graeci epu- 
Bonréycognominant,et signa 
quae ante Felicitatis aedem 
fuere Ueneremque quae et 
ipsa aedis incendio cremata 
est Claudii principatu mar- 
moreae illi suae per terras 
inclutae parem item stepha- 
nusam, pseliumenen, cane- 
phoram, 70. Harmodium 
et Aristogitonem tyranni- 
cidas, quos a Xerxe Per- 
sarum rege captos uicta 
Perside Atheniensibus re- 
misit Magnus Alexander. 
Fecit et puberem Apol- 
linem subrepenti lacertae 
cominus sagitta insidian- 


Praxiteles too, though 
he was more prolific and 
therefore more famous as 
a sculptor in marble, pro- 
duced works of great beauty 
in bronze—the rape of Per- 
sephone and also her restor- 
ation, as well as Dionysos 
merry with wine, and with 
him the celebrated Satyr 
called by the Greeks ‘the 
World - famed, and the 
statues which stood before 
the temple of Good Fortune, 
and the Aphrodite which, 
like them, was destroyed 
by fire when the temple 
was burnt in the reign of 


Claudius, a_ statue as fine ‘ 
i) 
uy 


as her world-famous peer 


in marble; also a woman 


with a garland, another 
putting on her bracelets, 
and a third bearing a 
basket, and Harmodios and 
Aristogiton the slayers of 
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tem, quem cavpoxrévoy u0- 
cant. Spectantur et duo 
signa eius diuersos adfectus 
exprimentia, flentis ma- 
tronae et meretricis gau- 
dentis; hanc putant Phry- 
nen fuisse deprehenduntque 
in ea amorem artificis et 
mercedem in uoltu mere- 
tricis. Habet simulacrum 
et benignitas eius. Cala- 
midis enim quadrigae auri- 
gam suum imposuit, ne 
melior in equorum effigie 
defecisse in homine crede- 
retur. 
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the tyrant, which were 
captured by Xerxes, king 
of Persia, and restored to 
the Athenians by Alex- 
ander the Great after the 
conquest of Persia. He 
also represented Apollo as 
a boy lying in wait for the 
lizard which steals up to 
him and ready to strike with 
his arrow at close quarters 
(known as the Lizard- 
slayer). Two of his statues 
also which portray opposite 
emotions are notable sights ; 
they are the Weeping Ma- 
tron and the Rejoicing 
Harlot; the latter is sup- 
posed to represent Phryne, 
and one may detect in it 
the passion of the artist 
and his reward depicted in 
the countenance of the har- 
lot. There is also a statue 
which bears witness to his 
kindness. For he placed 
a charioteer of his own 
on a four-horse chariot of 
Kalamis, lest the artist who 
excelled in representing 
horses, should be thought 
to have failed in his treat- 
ment of the human frame. 
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eatagusam] xardyoucar. 
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Either (1) Hekate ‘dringing back’ 


Persephone from Hades ; or (2) ‘the spinning-girl.’ 
ebriolatum] Suggested by Milani for ‘Ebrietatem’ of MSS. 


(=Meé6n). 
signa... 


.fuere] Cic. Verr. iv. 2. 4 and Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. 39 


call these ‘ Thespiades,’ and the first-named writer mentions that 


they were brought by L. Mummius from Thespiai. 


represented the Muses. 


Probably they 


Cp. Varro, Z. Z. vi. 2 Thespiades deae, 


Musae, a Thespiis Boeotiae oppido. 


stephanusam] oredavovoar. 


Possibly Nike holding a garland. 


pseliumenen] Wedcoupévny. \rehvoy = bracelet. 


canephoram] So Urlichs for 


‘ephoram’ of the best MS. 


Another MS. reads ‘oporam’ = émapav (Autumn). 
Harmodium et Aristogitonem] Erroneously ascribed to Praxi- 


teles by Pliny. See No. 64 note. 


Apollinem] On existing copies see F. W. 1214. 


duo signa] Not necessarily grouped. 


The description may 


have been borrowed by Pliny from an epigram. 


Phrynen] See No. 196. 


Habet simulacrum, &e.] See No. bead Mistubuted, but not with 


certainty, to the elder Praxiteles. 


190. Paus. viii. 9. I 16 d€ 
érepov Anrods éotiy tepdy cal 
tov tatdwv' TpagiréAns 8& 
Ta GydApara elpydcato Tpirn 
pera Adrxapevny torepov ye- 
veg TovTwy TeTompéva eotly 
éml 76 Bd0p~ Motcar kal 


Mapovas atdGv. 


At Mantineia. 


1887, and published in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, i-iii. 
As all the Muses were (probably) represented, 


61 f. Figs. 160, 161. 


The other is a temple of 
Leto and her children; 
Praxiteles made their sta- 
tues in the third gener- 
ation after Alkamenes. On 
the base which supports 
them are represented the 
Muses and Marsyas playing 
the flute. 


Three slabs from the base were discovered in 


See Ov. II‘. 


we must read Motoa: for Motaa in the text of Paus. 


191. Paus. i. 23. 7 al ’Ap- 


réusdos i tepdy éoTe Bocipanlay; 


There is also a temple 
of Artemis Brauronia ; the 
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IIpagirédovs ev téxvy 76 
dyaApa. 
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image is the work of Praxi- 
teles. 


The inscriptions with inventories of treasure from the Akropolis 


mention ¢wo statues in the temple—(1) 1d é€0s rd dpxaiov: 
The latter must ibe that of Praxiteles, and_ since 


ayahpa 76  6pbsy. 


latter was of bronze or some other material, not marble. 


(2) TO 


Robert 


supposes, but without sufficient reason, that it was of gold and 


ivory, and the work of the elder Praxiteles. 


Studniczka identifies" 


it with the original of the ‘ Artemis of Gabii’ in the Louvre (Brunn- 


Bruckmann 59). 


192. Paus. x. 37. I a 
modews 8& ev Sebia, dv0 pee 
AtoTa MpoehOdvTe am’ adrijs 
atadlous, métpa Te eat tp- 
NA}, wolpa dpous % mérpa, Kal 
iepov em’ avtis memounpévov 
éortly ’Apréuidos’ epyav tov 
TIpagirédous, 548a exovoa ev 
TH de€ia cat dep Tov Spwv 
aperpay, mapa 5€ adrny Kvwv 
év dpiotepa, peyedos d& dmép 
peylorny 
dyaApa. 


Thy yovaika 7d 


It was clothed in actual garments. 


On the right of the city, 
and about two stades dis- 
tant from it, stands a high 
rock, a fragment of a moun- 
tain, and upon it is built 
a temple of Artemis: 


the 


e PP it I 
2 


statue is the work of Praxi- | 


teles; it holds a torch in \ 


the right hand and a quiver 
hangs from the shoulder; 
beside it, on the left, 


is | 


f 
{ 


a dog; and it is taller than / 


the tallest woman. 


At Antikyra, on the coins of which city the statue is represented, 


Num. Comm. A. xiv. 


198. Paus. v. 17. 3 xpdve 
8& Vorepov Kal dddAa avebecav 
és 76 “Hpatov, ‘Epufy AlOov, 
Aidvucov b& deper vijmov, 
réxyn b€ éort Upagirédovs. 


In later times other offer-~, 


ings were dedicated in the 
Heraion. 
was a Hermes of marble, 


bearing the infant Dionysos, — 


the work of Praxiteles. 


Amongst these © 


2 
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At Olympia 5 discovered May 8, 1877. | 
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See F. W. 1212. 


S. Reinach (Rev. Arch. 1888, p. 1 ff.) conjectures that the work 
was symbolic of a peace concluded in 363 B.C. between Elis (repre- 
sented by Dionysos, Paus. vi. 26.1) and Arkadia (represented by 
Hermes), while Furtw. Meisterwerke, p. 531, refers it to an alliance 
between the oligarchs of Elis and Arkadia in 343 B.C. (Diod. 


xvi. 63). 


194. Paus. ii, 21. 8 (At 
Argos) 76 8& lepov tijs Anrots 
éorl wey ov pakpay Tod Tpo- 
matov, Téxyn d€ TO dyadpa 
TIpagiréaAovs. 9. 
Kova Tapa TH Oe@ Ths Tapbévov 
XAGpiv dvopdovo. NuidBns 
pev Ovyarépa efvat A€yovtes, 
MeAfBoray 5 Kadeiobat 7d 


e€ dpxiis. 


Thy dé eél- 


(At Argos) the temple 
of Leto is not far from the | 
trophy; the image is the, 
work of Praxiteles, and the 
figure of a maiden standing 
by the goddess they call 
Chloris, asserting that she 
was the daughter of Niobe, 
originally called Meliboia. 


Represented o1 on coins of Argos, Num. Comm, K. xxxvi-xxxviii. 


195. Paus. i. 20. 1 éore 
be 606s amd Tod Tpvravetov 


kadoupévn Tplimodes* ad’ ot 
Kadodat TO xwplov, vaol Boor 
és robro peydAot Kal odiow 
eheotyxac. Tpimodes, yadkot 
mév, pojpns 8& d&a wdduora 
meptéxovtes elpyacpeva. Sd- 
Tupos yap éotiv, ep’ ¢ Tpak- 
réAnv héyeTan ppovicar péya. 


There is a street leading 
from the Prytaneion called 
the Street of Tripods; the 
place takes its name from 
the shrines large enough 
to support tripods, which 
stand upon them. These 
are of bronze, but they 
contain very remarkable | 
works of art, amongst which 
is a Satyr, of which Praxi- © 
teles is said to have been 
extremely proud. ~ 


3cov] Robert’s correction for MSS. deav. 
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The story ran that Phryne exacted from Praxiteles a promise to 
give her his most beautiful work, and entrapped him into declaring 
his own preference by a false report that most of the works in his 
studio had been destroyed by fire. He coupled this Satyr in his 
inquiries with the Eros, which she chose and dedicated at Thespiai. 


196. Paus. x. 15. 1 Bptvys 
de elkdva enlypvoov Ipaki- 
TéeAns pev elpydoaro épactis 
kal otros’ dvdOnua dé adrns 
Ppbvys early h elkov. 


A gilded portrait statue- 
of Phryne was made by 
Praxiteles, who was also 
her lover ; and the portrait 
was dedicated by Phryne 
herself. 


At Delphi. Athenaios (xiii. 591 B) tells us on the authority of 
. Alketas, who wrote a guide to Delphi, that this statue stood between 
those of Archidamos, king of Sparta, and Philip of Macedon, and 
bore the inscription @pivn ’Emxdéous Geomtkn. 


197. Paus. i. 43. 6 (At 
Megara) pera 8@ rod Avoptcou 
70 lepdv éoriv Adpodlrns vads. 
... Merd& 82 kal érépa Oeds, ijy 
Tlapjyopov dvopdgovow, épya 
[Ipagirédovs, Exdma be "Epws 
kal “Iwepos cal Ild6os° etdy 
diapopa éott kara Tavra Tols 
dvépact kal ra épya oduct. 


(At Megara) Next to the 
shrine of Dionysos is a 
temple of Aphrodite. In 
it are Persuasion, and 
another divinity, whom they 
call Consolation, works of 
Praxiteles,and Eros, Yearn- 
ing and Desire by Skopas. 
The forms of the three differ 
as their names, and also 
their functions, differ. 


ei8y] Overbeck’s correction for MSS. ei 6n, ‘2f zndeed their func- 


tions differ as their names do.’ 


198. Diod. xxvi. Fr. ad 
init. TpagiréAns, 6 xarapigas 
axpws Tots AvOlvois Epyois Ta 
Ths Wuxijs 740n. 


Praxiteles, who with con- 
summate art informed his 
marble figures with the pas- 
sions of the soul. 
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Other works :— 

APOLLO, LETO, and ARTEMIS at Megara (Paus. i. 44. 2). Repre- 
sented on coins of Megara, um. Comm. A. x. 

HERA, ATHENA, and HEBE at Mantineia (Paus. viii. 9. 3). 

The TWELVE GODs in the temple of Artemis the Saviour, at 
Megara (Paus. i. 40. 3). Cp. No. 150. Sometimes attributed to 
the elder Praxiteles on account of the association with Strongylion. 

Dionysos at Elis (Paus. vi. 26. 1). Represented on coins of 
Elis, Mum. Comm. p. 74. 

TYCHE at Megara (Paus. i. 
Megara, Mum. Comm. A. xiv. 

TROPHONIOS at Lebadeia, similar in type to Asklepios (Paus. ix. 
39. 4). 

SATYR in the temple of Dionysos at Megara (Paus. i. 43. 5). 

APHRODITE and PHRYNE at Thespiai (Paus. ix. 27. 5). 

APHRODITE at Alexandria in Karia (Steph. Byz.s.v. “AdeEavdpeia), 

WARRIOR with HORSE on a tomb at Athens (Paus. i. 2. 3). 


43. 6). Represented on coins of 


DANAE, the Nymphs, and Pan (Aw¢h. Pal. vi. 317, Plan. iv. 262). 


Strabo (xiv. 641) mentions P. as the artist of the altar in the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos, while Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 12) ( 
Kalli- ‘ 


enumerates him amongst the sculptors of the Mausoleion. 
stratos describes an Eros (S¢az. 3), a Dionysos (Séa¢. 8), and 
a Diadumenos (S¢az. 11), professedly by Praxiteles, in rhetorical 


style. 
Works of doubtful origin :— 


199. Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. 
28 Par haesitatio est in 
templo Apollinis Sosiani, 
Niobae liberos morientis 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit, 
item Janus pater in suo 
templo dicatus ab Augusto 
ex Aegypto aduectus utrius 
manus sit, iam quidem et 
auro occultatus. Similiter in 
curia Octauia quaeritur de 


The same doubt arises as 
to whether Skopas or Praxi- 
teles made the group of 
Niobe’s children meeting 


their death in the temple | 


of Apollo Sosianus ; 
again, to which of these 
artists is to be attributed 
the Janus brought from 


Egypt, and dedicated by » 


Augustus in his own temple, 


and © 
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Cupidine fulmen tenente ; 
id demum affirmatur, Al- 
cibiaden esse, principem 
forma in ea aetate. 
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which is now coated with 
gold. The same question” 


is debated with reference to / 
the Eros holding a thunder- \_ 


bolt in the Council-chamber 
of Octavia; all that is posi- | 
tively asserted is that the 
figure represents Alkibia- 
des, the reigning beauty of 


that time. 


Apollinis Sosiani] C. Sosius, a legatus of Antony, commanded 
in Syria 38 B.C., and was pardoned by Augustus after Actium. He 
built a temple to Apollo on the Palatine. 

Niobae liberos morientis] On the existing copies of this 
group see Ov. II‘. Book iii. ch. 4, and F. W. 1247-1259. - 

Janus pater] This was no doubt a double-faced bust of Hermes 


which served as the Roman Janus. 


Alcibiaden] The popular tradition, involving a chronological 


error of half a century. 


Works attributed-to the elder Praxiteles :— 


200. Paus. i. 2. 4 éoeA- 
Odvtwy dé és Thy weAW oiKo- 
ddunua es mapacKeuny éote 
TOV TouT@Y ... Kal TAnolov 
vads éort Anuntpos’ aydApara 
dé adry Te Kal H Tals Kal 8450 
éxov “laxxos* yéypatra de 
ml TO Tolx@ ypdppacww Arri- 
ois épya elvat Tpugirédous. 


At the entrance of the 
city is a building where the 
processions are arranged, 
and near it is a temple of 
Demeter ; in this are statues 
of Demeter herself and her’ 
daughter, and Iacchos hold- 
ing a torch; and on the’ 
wall is an inscription in the: 
Attic alphabet stating that 
they are the work of Praxi- 
teles. = 


éoehO6vtwv] By the Dipylon gate of Athens. 
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yedppacw “Arricois] Superseded by the Ionic alphabet in 403 
B.C. Unless we attribute the work to the elder Praxiteles we must 
suppose with Kéhler that the inscription was re-engraved in the © 
Attic alphabet under Hadrian, when such antiquarian revivals 
were not uncommon, or with Léschcke, that as the inscription was 
on the wall it had no real connection with the group. 


201. Paus. ix. 2. 7 TAa- 
tavedor d€ vads eat “Hpas, 
Oéas dios peyeOer Te Kal és 
TOv dyaAudtay Toy Kdcpov. 
eve Oodor pev ‘Péa rov méTpay 
KaTeAnpevoy onapydvots, ofa 
d7 Tov Taida by érexe, Kpdvo 
Kopigoved éote thy 5& “Hpav 
Tedelay xadotor. metolnrar 
be dpOdv peydOer dyadwa péya* 
ALOov 8& duédrepa rod Tevre- 
Anotov, Tpakirédous 5€ eorw 


épya. 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Hera, remarkable 
both for its size and for the 
statues which adorn it. At 
the entrance is Rhea, bear- 
ing to Kronos the rock / 
rolled up in  swaddling 
clothes, as though it were 
the child which she bore. 
Hera they call ‘the God- 
dess of Wedlock’; she is 
represented by a colossal 
standing figure. Both are 
of Pentelic marble and are , 
the work of Praxiteles. 


The temple of Hera was erected 42% B.C. (Thuc. ili. 68). ~/ « 


202. Paus. ix..11.6 On- 

Fd % ~ > o 2 a 
Baio 5€ Ta ev Tots derots 
TIpagiréAns émoince Ta OANA 
TOv bHdeKa kadovpeven GOAwY" 

X 5b x »” 

kal oduct Ta és Tas dpvidas 
évdet Tas emi Sruupydrg, Kal 
@s éxdOnpey “Hpaxdns tiv 
*Haclav xdpay avti rodtwr dé 
H wpds ’“Avtatov médn Terol- 
nrae. 


The pediment-sculptures’ 
were made for the Thebans 
by Praxiteles, and represent 
most of the Twelve Labours 
of Herakles, as they are 
called ; the hunting of the 
birds of Stymphalos, and 
the cleansing of the land 
of Elis are wanting, and in \ 
their place is the wrestling~_ 
match of Antaios. 7 


M 2 
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Without a parallel among the works of the great Praxiteles, and 
possibly to be connected with the Athena and Herakles of Alka- 
menes, dedicated in the same temple 403 B.C. (No. 133). 

¥or the connexion of Praxiteles (perhaps the elder) and Kalamis 
see No. 189 ad fin. 


(c) THE SONS OF PRAXITELES. 
(Kephisodotos the younger and Timarchos.) 


Date.—Three inscriptions (Léwy 108-110), one from the portrait 
of Menander (L. 108), one from that of a priestess of Athena 
Polias (L. 109), and one from a pair of portraits at Megara (L. 110), 
may be dated at the close of the fourth century. Lycurgos (No. 
205) died 323 B.C., Menander in 291 8B.C., Myro flourished circ, 
284 B.C. Two further inscriptions (Léwy 111, 112, from portraits) 
of Kephisodotos only seem rather earlier, showing K. to be the 


elder brother. 


203. Plin. VW. A. xxxvi. 
24 Praxitelis filius Cephiso- 
dotus et artis heres fuit. 
Cuius laudatum est Pergami 
symplegma nobile digitis 
corpori uerius quam mar- 
mori impressis. Romae 
eius opera sunt Latona in 
Palatii delubro, Uenus in 
Pollionis Asinii monumentis 
et intra Octauiae porticus 
in Iunonis aede Aesculapius 
ac Diana. 


Kephisodotos was the 
son of Praxiteles and the 
heir of his talent. Much 
praise has been bestowed 
on his famous group of 
interlaced figures at Per- 
gamon, where the pressure 
of the fingers seems to be 
exerted on flesh rather than 
marble. His works pre- 
served at Rome are a Leto 
in the temple on the Pala- 
tine, an Aphrodite in the 
gallery of Asinius Pollio, 
and an Asklepios and Ar- 
temis in the temple of Juno 
within the colonnade of 
Octavia. 
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symplegma] Formerly supposed to mean a group of wrestlers, 
but almost certainly of an erotic character. 


204. Paus. viii. 30. 10 
TadTns THs oToas eat eyyv- 
TadTw ws Tpds HALov dvicyovTa 
iepdv Swripos émixAnow Ards’ 

re *‘ t ta 
Kexdopnta, b& mépi€ kioou, 
Ne - > > 2 
xadeCoudyw d€7G Art ev Opdve 
/ Log OR € A 
TapeoTHKacw TH ev) Meyddrn 
IldAts, év dpiotepa dé ’Apré- 
furdos Dwrelpas dyadua’ tadra 
ev AéOov tod IlevreAnoiov 
Kygicddoro0s al 
Zevopar elpydcavto. 


’AOnvaior 


At Megalopolis. 


Close to the portico on 
the Eastern side is a temple 
of Zeus called the Saviour, 
which is surrounded by a 
colonnade. Zeus is seated 
on a throne, and beside him 
stand on the right Megalo- 
polis, and on the left an 
image of Artemis the 
Saviour. These are of Pen- 
telic marble, and are the 
work of the Athenians Ke- 
phisodotos and Xenophon. 


The precinct of Zeus Soter, discovered by the 


English excavators, is dated by Dérpfeld considerably later than 


the foundation of the city (371 B.C.). 


The work must therefore 


belong to the younger K. The statue is represented on coins of 


Megalopolis, Mum. Comm. V. 1. 


205. Plut. Uita x. Or. 
Lycurg. 38 kal elkdves Evdtvar 
Tod Te Auxotvpyou kal Tey vidv 
"ABpwvos Avkovpyov, 
eipydcavro 


avTod 
Avkddpovos, ads 
Tipapxos cat Kngucddoros ot 
TIpagiréAovs mratdes. 


There are wooden por- 
trait statues of Lykurgos 
and his sons, Habron, 
Lykurgos and Lykophron, 
made by Kephisodotos and 
Timarchos, the sons of 
Praxiteles. 


Other works (1) by Kephisodotos only :— 

Portraits of the poetesses MyRO and ANYTE (Tatian c. Graec. $2). 
‘ philosophers’ (Plin. MV. A. xxxiv. 87). 

(2) By Kephisodotos and Timarchos :— 

ENYo in the temple of Ares at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). 

Kapmos of Thebes (Paus. ix. 12. 4). 
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Portrait of Menander (Léwy 108). 

Not to be identified with the statue of Menander in the Vatican 
(F. W. 1622), which must have matched that of Poseidippos, 
(whose plays were not performed in M.’s lifetime), and is moreover 
too large for the inscribed base. 


2, SKOPAS AND THE SCULPTORS OF 
THE MAUSOLEION. 


(a) SKOPAS. 


Date.—S. may have been the son of Aristandros of Paros (v. No. 
162), employed on a memorial of Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.). He was 
employed on the restoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea 
(destroyed by fire 394 B.C.) and on the Mausoleion (begun 


about 353 B.C.). 


206. Plin. WM. H. xxxvi. 
25 Scopae laus cum his 
certat. Is fecit Uenerem 


et Pothon qui Samothrace - 


sanctissimis caerimoniis co- 
luntur, item Apollinem 
Palatinum, Uestam seden- 
tem laudatam in Seruili- 
anis hortis duosque camp- 
teras circa eam, quorum 
pares in Asinii monumentis 
sunt, ubi et canephoros 
eiusdem. Sed in maxuma 
dignatione delubro Cn. 
Domitii in Circo Flaminio 
Neptunus ipse et Thetis 
atque Achilles, Nereides 
supra delphinos et cete aut 
hippocampos sedentes, item 


The fame of Skopas rivals 
that of these artists. His 
works are Aphrodite and 
Desire at Samothrace, to 
which the most reverent 
worshipis paid, the A pollo of 
the Palatine,and the famous 
seated Hestia in the gardens 
of Servilius between two 
pillars: a precisely similar 
pair may be seen in the 
gallery of Asinius Pollio, 
where is also the basket- 
bearer of Skopas. But the 
highest reputation is en- 
joyed by his group in the 
temple of Cn. Domitius in 
the Flaminian Circus, re- 
presenting Poseidon him- 
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Tritones chorusque Phorci 
et pistrices ac multa alia 
marina, omnia eiusdem 
manu, praeclarum opus, 
etiam si totius uitae fuisset. 
Nunc uero praeter supra 
dicta) quaeque nescimus 
Mars etiamnum est sedens 
colossiaeus eiusdem manu 
in templo Bruti Gallaeci 
apud circum eundem, prae- 
terea Uenus in eodem loco 
nuda Praxiteliam illam ante- 
cedens et querncunquealium 
locum nobilitatura. 
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self, Thetis, Achilles, Nereids 
seated on dolphins, huge fish 
or sea-horses, also Tritons 
and the rout of Phorkys 
and sea monsters and many 
other creatures of the sea, 
all by the same hand; a 
group which would have 
been remarkable had it 
been the work of a lifetime. 
As it is, beside those above 
mentioned and others of 
which we know not, there 
is by the hand of the same 
artist a colossal seated figure 
of Ares in the temple of 
Brutus Gallaecus close to 
the same circus, besides 
a nude Aphrodite in the 
same place which surpasses 
the famous Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles and would make 
any other spot famous. 


his] Praxiteles and the younger Kephisodotos. 


Apollinem Palatinum] The great temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine was built by Augustus 36-28 B.c. to commemorate the 
victory of Actium. In the Curiosum Urbis Romae it is called 
‘Aedes Apollinis Rhamnusii,’ which shows that the Apollo was 
brought from Rhamnus in Attica. The statue is represented on 
coins of Nero (Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Apollon, Miinztafel v. 47, 48, 
50, 51); there is a copy in the Vatican (Helbig, Fhrer 267). Cp. 
Prop. ii. 31. 6 Pythius in longa carmina ueste sonat. 

ecampteras] xapmtjpas, Lat. metae, the pillars at the turning- 
points in the race-course. Von Jan corrects ‘lampteras,’ ‘can- 
delabra.’ 
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Neptunus ipse] Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus built a temple to 
Neptune in the Circus Flaminius circ. 35-32 B.c. As he held the 
post of legatus pr. pr. in Bithynia 40-35 B.c. he may have 
brought the work from his province, where there was a famous 


temple of Poseidon at Astakos ‘Olbia). 


The subject of the work 


described by Pliny is the progress of Achilles to the Isles of the 


Blest. 


Bruti] D. Junius Brutus Gallaecus erected a temple to Mars 
after his triumph over the Gallaeci and Lusitani in 132 B.C. 


207. Paus. viii. 45. 4 
Teyedtrais 3& "AOnvas ris 
"Areas TO fepdy 7d dpxatov 
énolncev “AXdeos’ xpdvm be 
Borepov karerkevdcarro ot Te- 
yearat TH Oem vady péyay TE 
kat Oéas déiov. exelvo pev 7 
mip jipdvicey emiwvepndev e€- 
aidyns, Atopavrov map’ ’A@n- 
vatois adpxovtos, devtépm be 
ere Tis Extys Kal evernkooris 
’Odvupmiddos. ... 5. 6 88 vads 6 
ed’ nuGv TOAD 87 Tt TGV vad», 
bcot ledomovynciors eloty, és 
KaTagKevny mpoexe THY GAANV 
6 pev 8) 
TpOTOs eaTw adtT@ Kdopos TOY 


kal és péyebos. 


xidvoy Adpios, 6 dé ent Tovrea 
Koptv6t0s'  éorjxace 8& Kal 
xros Tod vaod kloves épyacias 
apxitéxrova b& 
eruvOavennv Skénav adrod 
yevéobar tov Udpiov, ds xat 
aydApatra ToAAaxod Ths dp- 
xalas “EdAddos, ra 58 Kal wept 


THs ‘lever. 


The old temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea was built by 
Aleos; in later times the 
Tegeans caused a large and 
remarkable temple to be 
erected to the goddess. 
The previous building was 
suddenly attacked by fire 
and destroyed in the ar- 
chonship of Diophantos at 
Athens and the second year 
of the ninety-sixth Olym- 
piad (395 B.C.). The temple 
which is standing at the 
present day is far superior 
to the other temples in the 
Peloponnese in size and 
magnificence. The first 
order of columns is Doric, 
the next Corinthian; and 
outside the temple stand 
columns of the Jonic order. 
I was told that the architect 
was Skopas of Paros, who 
was the sculptor of many 
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*lwviay te kat Kaplay énoince. 
Ta de éy Tois derots éotly gu- 
mpocbev % Onpa Tod tds rod 
Kadviwvlou' tetounpéevov 8& 
Kata pecoy pddiora Tod tds 
™ wey eotw ?Araddytn kal 
Meddaypos kal Onoeds Teda- 
pep te Kat TIndeds cat ToAd- 
devxyns Kat "Iddaos 
wAgiota “Hpakdet ovvéxapve 


a s 
os Ta 


TGv €pywr, kal Oeortov raides, 
adedpot & ’AABaias, podous 
\ 7 
Kal Kounrns. 

ey * 2 ? cal ed 
vos Ta ETepa “Aykatoy éxovta 


* fi, a 
7. Kata dé Tov 


70n Tpavpara Kal adévta Tov 
a 2 / 2 ” 

médeKuy Avex wy Cot” Eoxos" 

a * 3% ¥ x. 
Tapa S€ avtoy Kaorwp kai 
’Audidpaos 6 OixAéovs etl dé 
avtois ‘Imnddous 6 Kepxdvovos 
tod} “Ayapydovs Tod Srop- 
@ydov' tedevtatos 6€ éoriy 
eipyacpévos TleptOovs. ra dé 
Omicbev TeToinpeva ev Tots 
aerois TnAéov mpds ’AxtAdca 
| A 2 fh -. 
éorlw év Katkov medio paxn. 
2 47. I. 7@ 8F dydAuare 
n | c th S.'2 , 
Tis AOnvas ty pev AokAnmies, 
TH de ‘Cylea mapeotdca ort 
2 

na A 

AlOov rod TlevreAnatov, Zkdra 
5e gpya Tlapiov. 
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statues in different parts of 
Greece proper, and also in 
Ionia and Karia. In the 
front pediment is repre- 
sented the chase of the Kaly- 
donian boar; the boar is 
placed almost exactly in the 
centre, and on the one side 
are Atalanta, Meleagros, 
Theseus, Telamon, Peleus, 
Polydeukes and Iolaos, who 
assisted Herakles in most 
of his labours, and the sons 
of Thestios and brothers of 
Althaia, Prothous and Ko- 
metes. On the other side 
of the boar is Epochos sup- 
porting Ankaios, who is 
already wounded and has 
dropped his axe, and beside 
him are Kastor and Amphi- 
araos, the son of Oikles, and 
beyond them Hippothous 
the son of Kerkyon the son 
of Agamedes the son of 
Stymphalos; while Peiri- 
thous comes last of all. 
The sculptures of the back 
pediment represent the 
battle of Telephos against 
Achilles in the plain of the 
Kaikos. Beside the 
image of Athena stands on 
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the one side Asklepios, on 
the other Hygieia. Both 
are of Pentelic marble, and 
are the work of Skopas of 
Paros. 


”A)eos] An Arkadian hero, the mythical founder of Tegea. 
7a 8é€ év Tots derois} Fragments of these sculptures were dis- 
covered in 1879, of which the most important are two male heads 


and the ead of the boar. 
given. 


208. Schol. Aeschin Ti- 
march. 747 R tpels hoa atras 
ai Aeyduevar Seuval Ocal 7 
Eijpevides 7) "Epites' dv tas 
pev dvo ExarépwOev Ukdmas 6 
Tldpios énoinoen éx Tod Avyvi- 
tov AlOou, Thy 8& pweonyv Kad- 
aps. 


See Ov. II*. p. 28, and references there 


These were the three 
deities called ‘the Awful 
Goddesses’ or the Eumen- 
ides or the Erinyes: two 
of them (one at each side) 
were made by Skopas of 
Paros of Parian marble, 
while the central figure was 
by Kalamis. 


Paus. i. 28.6 says that these figures had no attributes such as the 
snakes, &c. described by Aischylos. 


Avuxvirou AlOov] Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 14 informs us, on the authority 
of Varro, that the name Avxvirns was given to Parian marble 
because it was hewn by lamp-light in the quarries of Paros. Lepsius 
thinks that the name is derived from the transparency of the lower 


and finer strata. 


209. Strab. xiii. 604 év 
b€ ty Xpvon TavTH Kal TO Tod 
Spiwbdws “AméAAwVds eat 
tepov, Kal TO cUpBodrov TO Thy 
érupdryta Tov dvdparos cB op, 


In this town of Chryse 
is the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, and the symbol 
which preserves the deriva- 
tion of his name, i.e. the 
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6 pis, bmdxertae TO mdde TOD 
fodvov' Sxéna 8 éotly epya 
tov [laptov. 


I7I 


mouse, lies at the foot of 
the statue. They are the 
work of Skopas of Paros. 


Xptoyn] Afterwards known as Alexandria Troas, on certain coins 
of which city the statue appears to be represented (Baumeister, 


Denkmialer, Fig. 1742). 


210. Strab. xiv. 640 dvtwy 
& éy Te TéTe TAELVOY vader, 
TOY wey apyaiwy Tv 3é& boTe- 
poy yevouevwv, ev pev rots 
2 > ar 2 , 
apxators apxaid éot. Edava, 
év 8€ Tois toTepov UKdTa epya’ 
h pev Ante oxhatpov éxovea, 
< oF fg t t 
7 8 “Oprvyia mapéorney Exa- 
Tépa TH XElpl maidioy éxouca. 


There are several temples 
in the place, some of earlier 
and some of later date. In 
the earlier temples are early 
statues, in those of later date 
works of Skopas. There is 
Leto holding a sceptre, and 
beside her stands Ortygia 
with a child on each arm. 


7 76m] The grove Ortygia near Ephesos. 
*Oprvyia] The nurse of Apollo and Artemis, here represented as 


infants. 


211. Paus. vi. 25. 1 kpymis 
be evrds Tod Teudvous meToi- 
nrat, kal éml TH kpnmid. dyadpa 
’"Adpodirns xadkody emi tpdyo 
KdOnrar yadxo. Ukéra tobro 
Epyov, Adpobdirny dé Tavdnyov 
évopdcover. 


Within the precinct is 
a base, and on the base 
a bronze figure of Aphro- 
dite seated on a bronze goat. 
This is the work of Skopas, 
and is called Aphrodite 
Pandemos. 


rod tepévous] The precinct of Aphrodite at Elis, which contained 


the Aphrodite Urania of Pheidias (No. 116). 


The statue is perhaps 


represented on coins of Elis (Ov. II *. Fig. 137). 


212. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
g5 Uniuerso templo longi- 


The length of the whole 
temple is 425 ft. and the 
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tudo est ccccxxv pedum, 
latitudo ccxxv, columnae 
cxxvii a singulis regibus 
factae Ix pedum altitudine 
ex iis xxxvi caelatae, una 
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breadth 225 ft. It contains 
127 columns, each furnished 
by a king, 60 ft. in height: 
of these 36 are decorated 
with reliefs, which in one 


a Scopa. case are the work of Skopas. 

templo] That of Artemis at Ephesos, restored after the destruc- 
tion by fire of the old temple in 356 B.C. See Newton, Zssays on 
Art and Archaeology, p. 210 ff. 

caelatae, una a Scopa] The reliefs in most cases decorated the 
lowest drum only, above which was an Ionic shaft of the usual 
type. Hence Curtius and others read ‘imo scapo’=‘on the lowest 
drum.’ The date of the building, however, and the style of the 
existing fragments (7. W. 1242, 1243) make it quite possible to 
retain the MS. reading. 


Other works :— 

ASKLEPIOS (beardless) and HyGIEIA at Gortys in Arkadia (Paus. 
vill. 28. 1). 

HEKATE at Argos (No. 171). 

HERAKLES at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 10. 1). Possibly represented on 
coins of Sikyon (um. Comm. H. xi.) 

ATHENE Pronaia at Thebes (cf. No. 123). 

ARTEMIS Eukleia at Thebes (Paus. ix. 17. 1). 

Dionysos and ATHENA at Knidos (No. 186). 

ERos, HIMEROS and PoTHOS at Megara (No. 197). 

A BACCHANTE, described at length by Kallistr. S¢at. 2; cp. 
Anth. Pal. ix. 774. 


(b) LEOCHARES. 


Date.—Six inscriptions (Léwy 77-82) mostly fragmentary, and 
jn some cases possibly the work of a much later Leochares (Lowy 
320, 321), have been found at Athens. The most complete may be 
dated circ. 350 B.c. Another inscription from a series of portraits 
executed by Leochares and Sthennis (v. § 3 (b)) in common (Léwy 
83) is somewhat later (temp. Alexander). 
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213. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
79 Leochares (fecit) aquilam 
sentientem quid rapiat in 
Ganymede et cui ferat par- 
centemque unguibus etiam 
per uestem puero, Iouemque 
illum Tonantem in Capi- 
tolio ante cuncta laudabi- 
lem Apollinem diadematum, 
[Lyciscum mangonem, pu- 
erum subdolae et fucatae 
uernilitatis]. 
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Leochares _ represented 
the eagle which feels what 
a treasure it is stealing in 
Ganymede, and to whom 
it is bearing him, and using 
its talons gently, though 
the boy’s garment protects 
him. He also made the 
famous statue of Zeus the 
Thunderer on the Capitol, 
a work of unequalled ex- 
cellence,and Apollo wearing 
a fillet, [and Lykiskos the 
slave-dealer, and a boy in 
whom all the craft and 


cunning of the slave are 
embodied. ] 


aquilam ... Ganymede] Probably reproduced in a group in the 
Vatican, F. W. 1246. 

Lyciscum mangonem] This is the reading of the best MS., 
but as the passage occurs in the alphabetical list of the sculptors, it 
is very probable that we should accept the reading of other MSS. 
‘Lyciscus Langonem.’ Lyciscus will then be another artist (iden- 
tified by Klein with Lykios, Part II. § 1. 4), and Lango the name 
of the boy. Martial (ix. 51. 5) couples a statue of that name (‘ Lan- 
gona uiuum’) with the ‘boy of Brutus’ (No. 152). 


214. Paus. v. 20. 9 éoT Within the Altis is a cir- 


dé évrds rod "AATews ... ol- 
KnMa Tepipepes dvopaCsuevor 
emt Kopupy dé 
éort Tob Didiummetov pykwv 


Pidunmetov. 


XaAKy obvdecpos rais doxols. 

Io. TobT0 TO otKnd eore pev 
xX 

Kara THY e€odov THy KaTa TO 


cular building called the 
Philippeion. On the sum- 
mit of the Philippeion is a 
bronze poppy-head which 
holds the rafters together. 
This building stands close 
to the egress by the Pry- 
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IIpuravetoy év dprotepa, me- 
molnta. 8¢ darns mAtvOov, 
F XN \ : a a a 
ktoves d€ wept avTO EoTHKacL. 
a x 2 A iY 
Pidinme b& érolnOn peta 7d 
€ U 
ev Xatpwvela thy “EAAdsa 
dAtcOelv. Keytar b€ adrdbt 
Pidumnds re kal ’AA€Eavdpos, 
ow 8& abvrois ’Aptvtas 6 
@itlarov Tarip. 
x \ a 
éort kal tadra Aewxdpovs 


épya dé 


eXepavtos kal yxpvood, Kaba 
kal THs Odvpmiddos kat Edpv- 
dikns eloly ai eixdves. 
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taneion on the left hand. It 
is made of baked bricks, and 
is surrounded by columns. 
It was built for Philip after 
the ruin of Greece at Chai- 
roneia. In it stand portraits 
of Philip and Alexander, 
together with Amyntas the 
father of Philip. These are 
of ivory and gold and are 
the work of Leochares, as 
are also the portraits of 
Olympias and Eurydike. 


The foundations of this building have been discovered at Olym- 
pia, and show that all the figures were standing (A. Z. 1882, 


67 sqq.). 


215. Plut. Uita x. Or. 
Isocr. 27 dvdxertar 8 atrod 
kal éy EAevot eikdav yadKh 
éumpoobev Tod mpooTwov, b76 
Tipodéov tod Kévevos, kal 
emuyéyparrat 
Tipd0eos gidtas te xdpuv, ev- 

inv Te TpoTiuay 
Icoxparovus cike THVO’ dveOnke 

eats. 


Aewxdpovs epyov. 


216. Uitruu. ii. 8. 11 (At 
Halikarnassos) In summa 
arce media Martis fanum 
habensstatuam colossi quam 


A bronze portrait of him 
stands at Eleusis in front 
of the porch; it was dedi- 
cated by Timotheos the 
son of Konon, and _ bears 
the following inscription :— 

Timotheos, for friend- 
ship’s sake and in honour 
of hospitality, dedicated 
this portrait of Isokrates 
to the Goddesses. 

The work of Leochares. 


(At Halikarnassos) in 
the centre of the summit of 
the citadel stands a temple 
of Ares, containing a colossal 
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akpérvOoy dicunt,  nobili 
manu Leocharis factam. 
Hanc autem statuam alii 
Leocharis, alii Timothei pu- 
tant esse. 
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statue of the kind termed an 
‘acrolith,’ the handiwork of 
the famous Leochares. This 
statue, however, is supposed 
by some to be the work of 
Leochares, by others to be 
that of Timotheos. 


dxpéAvBov] A statue of which the head and extremities only were 
of marble, the rest being of wood, gilded or otherwise decorated. 


Cp. No. 122. 


Other works :— 


ZEUS on the Akropolis of Athens (Paus. i. 24. 4). 


On Timotheos see (d). 


Possibly 


represented on coins of Athens (Ov. II *. Fig. 165). 
ZEUS and DEMos at the Piraeus (Paus. i. 1. 3). 


(c) BRYAXIS. 


Date.—An inscription found at Athens (AeAr. Apy. 1891, 34 ff, 
55 ff.) from a base with figures of horsemen in low relief (Bul. 
Corr. Hell. 1892, Pl. vii) reads Bptakis érénoev, and may be dated 


circ. 353 B.C. 


Seleukos Nikator (No. 217) became king of Syria 


in 312 B.C., but the portrait may be of earlier date. 


217. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 


Bryaxis represented As- 


73 Bryaxis Aesculapium et klepios and Seleukos. 


Seleucum fecit. 


218. Liban. Orat. 61 kai 
po. 7pd Toy 6uparwy lornow 
6 Aoytopes Tov TUTOV... THY 
giddny, Thy KlOapiv, Tov To- 
dipn xiTGva . . . GnaddryTa 
déppys he AO, (worhpa Tept 
TO oTHOEL, TvvayovTa xiTOva 
xpucody, as adtod Ta wey edi- 


Imagination brings before 
my eyes that form, the bowl, 
the lyre, the tunic reaching 
tothe feet, the delicacy of the 
neck in the marble, the gir- 
dle about the bosom which 
holds the golden tunic to- 
gether, so that some parts fit 
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Cdvew Ta 88 bnavlcravda... closelyandothershang loose. 
€w@Kel GdovTt p.€Aos. He seemed as one that sang. 


Froma description of the Apollo at Daphne near Antioch, described 
as a work of Bryaxis by Cedren., His¢. Comp. 306 B ; from Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 11, we learn that it was of wood, gilt. It is repre- 
sented on coins of Antiochos Epiphanes (Ov. II *. Fig. 167). See 
Biittner-Wobst, Hzstorische Studien Forstemann gewidmet, 1894. 


Other works :— 

ASKLEPIOS and HyGIEIA at Megara (Paus. i. 4o. 6). 

Dionysos at Knidos (No. 186). 

ZEUS and APOLLO with lions at Patara (Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 47). 
Clement also gives the name of Pheidias as the reputed artist of 
these figures. 

Five colossal statues of Gods at Rhodes (Plin. VV. H. xxxiv. 42). 

PASIPHAE (Tatian, ¢. Graec. 54). 

Clem. Al. (Proér. iv. 48) quotes Athenodoros to the effect that 
the statue of Sarapis in the Sarapeion at Alexandria (perhaps 
set up by Ptolemy Soter) was the work of ‘another Bryaxis, not 
the Athenian.’ See Michaelis, 7, H. S., 1885, 289 ff. 


(d) TIMOTHEOs. 


Date.—Kavvadias places the inscription of Epidauros (No. 221) 
in the earliest years of the fourth century on account of the incon- 
sistencies in the use of the Ionic alphabet ; but Foucart and Gurlitt 
have shown that 375 B.C. is the more probable date. Timotheos 
was at work on the Mausoleion 353 B.C., and must have been 
a well-known sculptor when the temple at Epidauros was built. 


219. Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. The Artemis in the 
32 Timothei manu Diana temple of Apollo on the 
Romae est in Palatio Apol- Palatine at Rome is the 
linis delubro, cui signo work of Timotheos; the 
caput reposuit Auianius head of this statue was re- 
Euander. stored by Avianius Evander. 

C. Auianius Euander] A Greek sculptor brought by Antonius 


to Alexandria and by Augustus to Rome after Actium. Cp. Cic. 
Fam, vii. 23. 1, xiii, 2. 1. 
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220. Paus. ii. 32. 4 rod de 
y na Ay 2 7 
AckAntiod 76 dyaAua éroince 
sev Tyddeos, TporGjvior de 
otk ’AckAntidy, GAAA elkdva 
‘InmoAtrov dacty elvat. 
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The image of Asklepios 
was made by Timotheos; 
the Troizenians, however, 
assert that it represents not 
Asklepios but Hippolytos. 


At Troizen. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 91 also classes Timotheos among 
the artists who made statues of ‘athletes, warriors, hunters, and 


sacrificers.’ 


(Cp. No. 167.) 


221. Kavvadias, Fouilles 
d’Epidaure, 241. 36 Tyd6eos 
Edero Tunlos épydoa[o]Oat kal 
Tapéxev BABRRABEB evyvos 
IIvOoxAjs. . . 1. gO Tipddeos 
€e[To dxpw|r[yplia emt rov 
drepov aierov [X]XBB== 
évyvos TlvOoxAfjs. 


Timotheos contracted to 
construct and furnish models 
for goo drachmae ; his se- 
curity was Pythokles... He 
also contracted to furnish 
akroteria for one of the 
gables for 2240 dr. His 
security was Pythokles. 


From the inscription recording the expenses incurred in building 


the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, discovered in 1885. 


On the 


symbols v. No. 159 note. —stands for ten drachmae, © for H. 


y p + 2 : P 
Xero, wapéxev] = cidero, mapéxe : TUTOS = TUTOUS. 


tumos] Models, no doubt, for the pediment sculptures. The 
extant remains of these are published by Kavvadias, of. cé¢. Pl. viii. 
and xi. 

akpwrypta] The figures which stood upon the two gable-ends and 
the four corners of the temple. Those of the other gable were the 
work of one Theotimos, who received the same sum (1.97). The 
mounted Nereides, Kavv. of. czt. Pl. xi. 16, 17, probably represent 
the two szde dxpwrnpia of the west pediment. Winter (Ath. Mitth. 
1894, 160) points out the close resemblance of one to the group of 
Leda and the Swan in the Capitol (Helbig, Fuhrer 454) which he 
attributes to Timotheos. 


(e) THE MAUSOLEION. 


222. Plin. NV. A. xxxvi. The rivals and contem- 
30 Scopas habuit aemulos poraries of Skopas were 
N 
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eadem aetate Bryaxim et 
Timotheum et Leocharen, 
de quibus simul dicendum 
est quoniam pariter cae- 
lauere Mausoleum. Sepul- 
crum hoc est ab uxore 
Artemisia factum Mausolo 
Cariae regulo, qui obiit 
Olympiadis CVII anno se- 
cundo. Opus id ut esset 
inter septem miracula hi 
maxime fecere  artifices. 
Patet ab austro et septen- 
trione (centenos) sexagenos 
ternos pedes, breuius a fron- 
tibus, tota circumitu pedes 
CCCCXXXxX, attollitur in 
altitudinem XXV_ cubitis, 
cingitur columnis XXXVI. 
IIrepéy uocauere circum- 
itum. Ab oriente caelauit 
Scopas, a septentrione Bry- 
axis, a meridie Timotheus, 
ab occasu Leochares, prius- 
que quam peragerent regina 
obiit. Non tamen reces- 
serunt nisi absoluto iam, id 
gloriae ipsorum  artisque 
monumentum _ iudicantes, 
hodieque certant manus. 
Accessit et quintus artifex. 
Namque supra mrepév pyra- 
mis altitudine inferiorem 
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Bryaxis, Timotheos, and 
Leochares, who must be 
treated ina group since they 
were jointly employed on 
the sculptures of the Mau- 
soleion. This building is 
the tomb erected by Arte- 
misia, his widow, for Mau- 
solos, prince of Karia, who 
died in the second year of 
the 107th Olympiad (351 
B.C.). That this work is 
among the Seven Wonders 
is due mainly to the above- 
named artists. Its frontage 
on the north and south sides 
measures 163 feet, while the 
facades are shorter; the 
total circumference is 440 
feet, the height twenty-five 
cubits; it is surrounded by 
thirty-six columns. This 
colonnade is called the 
‘Pteron. The sculptures 
of the east side are by 
Skopas, those of the north 
by Bryaxis, those of the 
south by Timotheos, and 
those of the west by Leo- 
chares. The queen died 
before the building was 
complete; but the artists 
did not abandon the work 
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aequat, uiginti quattuor 
gradibus in metae cacumen 
secontrahens. In summo est 
quadriga marmorea quam 
fecit Pythis. Haec adiecta 
CXXXX pedum altitudine 
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until it was finished, con- 
sidering that it would re- 
dound to their own glory, 
and be a standing proof 
of their genius; and to 
this day they vie with one 


totum opus includit. another in their handiwork. 


They were joined by a fifth 
artist. For above the colon- 
nade is a pyramid equal to 
the lower structure in height, 
with a flight of twenty-four 
steps tapering to a point. 
On the apex stands a four- 
horse chariot in marble, the 
work of Pythis. This ad- 
dition completes the build- 
ing, which rises to the height 
of 140 feet. 


On the Mausoleion see Ov. II *. 100 ff., A. W. 1221-1239. 


eaelauere] Not ‘ worked in relief, but in the broad sense ‘ sculp- 
tural,’ a Latin equivalent for ropevrixy in the broad sense (Nos. 119, 
160). 

retin The date of his death, according to Diod. xvi. 36, was 
353 B.C. He reigned twenty-four years. 

{centenos)] Omitted in MSS., but necessary if the total of 
440 ft. be correct. 

xxv cubitis] So best MSS. Various alterations have been 
made in order to account for the total height of 140ft. Trendelen- 
burg thinks that Pliny’s total is incorrect, and that the height was 
in reality only fifty cubits =75 ft. No architectural remains of 
a high substructure have been discovered. 

ab oriente ... Leochares] Brunn (Sztzungsberichte der bayr. 
Akad. 1882, p. 114 ff.) has endeavoured to assign to each sculptor his 
share in the reliefs preserved. But it is doubtful whether the work 
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of four hands can be distinguished, and the slabs which B. attri- 
butes to Bryaxis appear to belong to the east front, and therefore 
to Skopas. 

inferiorem] Sc. altitudinem, which should perhaps be read. It 
would be more natural to supply ‘pyramidem’; and it is suggested 
that the ‘pteron’ may have rested on a pyramidal substructure. 

quadriga marmorea] Supposed to have contained the colossal 
portraits of Mausolos and Artemisia in the British Museum. But 
see P, Gardner, 7. #. S. xiii. p. 188 ff. 


3. OTHER ARTISTS. 


(a) SILANION. 


Date.—(i) His portrait of Plato (No. 224) was dedicated by 
Mithradates, who died 363 B.c. (ii) Apollodoros (No. 223) was a 
pupil of Sokrates (died 399 B.C.), and according to Plat. Symp. 137 
was a boy in 416 B.C. On the other hand, Pliny’s date (Ol. 113 = 328 
B. C.) is supported by the fact that (iii) Satyros (v. infr.) seems to be 
identical with the athlete victorious at the Amphiaraia at Oropos 
(Z. G. S. 414), which were reorganized 323 (Delamarre, Revue de 
Philologie, 1894, 162 ff.). Plin. VV. #. xxxiv. 51 mentions that he 
had no teacher, but one pupil, Zeuxiades. Z. made a portrait of 
the orator Hypereides, who died 322 B.c. (Léwy 483). 


223. Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 
51 Silanion Apollodorum 
fudit, fictorem et ipsum, sed 
inter cunctos diligentissi- 
mum artis et iniquom sui 
iudicem, crebro_ perfecta 
signa frangentem, dum 
satiari cupiditate artis non 
quit, ideoque Insanum cog- 
nominatum; hoc in eco ex- 
pressit nec hominem ex 
aere fecit sed iracundiam ; 


Silanion cast in bronze 
a portrait of Apollodoros, 
who was also a sculptor 
and the most painstaking 
of his craft, as well as a 
severe critic of his own work, 
who often broke in pieces 
finished statues, in his in- 
satiable longing for ideal 
perfection, and was there- 
fore called ‘ the Madman’: 
this trait Silanion depicted 
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et Achillem nobilem idem 
epistaten exercentem ath- 
letas. 


in his portrait, and cast in 
bronze not a man but Rage 
personified. He also made 
a famous statue of Achilles 
and a trainer exercising his 
athletes. 


fictorem] Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 86 enumerates him amongst the 
sculptors who executed portraits of ‘ philosophers.’ 

sed] Not adversative, but intensive. Cp. Juv. v. 147 boletus 
domino, sed qualem Claudius edit, with Mayor’s note. 

nec hominem ... sed iracundiam] Not necessarily borrowed, 
as Jahn supposed, from an epigram, since the turn of expression is 
a common one in Latin. Cp. Cic. A/z. vii. 136 non hominem sed 
scopas solutas, Petron. 43 discordia non homo, and (in the lan- 
guage of criticism) Quint. x. 1. 112 (Cicero) non iam hominis 
nomen sed eloquentiae habeatur, i.e. Cicero was called ‘non 


homo sed eloquentia.’ 


224. Diog. Laert. iii. 25 
éy 5& TO TPOTH TOY aTopry- 
povevpatwv DaBapivov pépe- 
Tat, Ore MiOpaddarns 6 Tlépons 
avdpidvra TlAdrwvos avédero 
eis tHv ’Axadnpiay Kal éné- 
ypare’ MiOpaddrns 6 ‘Podo- 
Barov Tépans Modtcars eixdva 
avé0ero (Adrwvos, fv SAa- 


re 2 # 
viwp éToinoe. 


In the first book of the 
Anecdotes of Favorinus it 
is recorded that Mithra- 
dates the Persian dedicated 
a portrait of Plato in the 
Academy with the follow- 
ing inscription :—Mithra- 
dates the Persian, the son 
of Rhodobates, dedicated 
to the Muses a portrait of 
Plato, made by Silanion. 


Probably reproduced by the bust in the Vatican, Jahrd. 1886, 


Pl. vi. 2. 


225. Plut. Quaest. Conu. 


v. I. 2 Thy TeTAacpevny 


We look with pleasure 
and admiration on the statue 
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"loxdotnv, tis gaol els 76d 
TpdcwToy Gpypov Te cvppcéat 
Tov texvirny, Stas exduTovTOS 
kal papatvouevov 
AGBn Tepupdveray 6 xadkds, 


2 t, 
avOpoov 
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of Iokaste,in whose counten- 
ance the artist is said to have 
mixed some silver, in order 
that the bronze might re- 
ceive the appearance of a 


nddopeda kal Oavudcopev. human being passing away 


in death. 


From Plut. de aud. poet. iii. 30 we learn that this was a work 
of Silanion. 


Other works :— 

THESEUS at Athens (Plut. Zhes. 4). 

SAPPHO taken from the Prytaneion at Syracuse by Verres (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 57. 126). Probably reproduced by the bust in the Villa 
Albani (/Jafirb. 1890, PI. iii). 

KORINNA (Tatian, c. Graec. 54). 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

SaTYRoS of Elis (v. supr.), twice victorious in boxing (Paus. 
vi. 4. 5). 

TELESTAS the Messenian, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 
(Paus. vi. 14. 4). 

DAMARETAS the Messenian, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 
(Paus. vi. 14. 11). 

Silanion was also the author of a work on proportions (Vitruv. 
vii. Praef. 12). 


(b) STHENNIS OF OLYNTHOS. 


Date.— Olynthos was destroyed 348 B.C., after which date he 
may have received Athenian citizenship. He was employed with 
Leochares on the portrait-group already mentioned (2 (b)) (Léwy 
83), and dated circ. 320 B.c. Inan inscription from Oropos (Lowy 
103 a) he describes himself as ’A@yvaios, which points to a date 
later than 318 B.C., when Oropos became independent of Athens. 
(Before this date Attic artists use their demotic names.) Pliny 
dates him Ol. 113 (328 B.c.). 


226. Plin. WV. AH. xxxiv. 
go Sthennis Cererem, Io- 


Sthennis made statues of 
Demeter, Zeus, and Athena 
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uem, Mineruam fecit, qui 
.sunt Romae in Concordiae 
templo, idem flentis matro- 
nas et adorantis sacrifican- 
tisque. 


227. Strab. xii. 5. 46 dis 
... €ddo (Suda) ... vore- 
pov... tad Aevxdd\Aov ... 
kal... 6 Aevxoddos ... Hoe 

. Tov AdréAvKov, DOévvrdos 
Ba a 2 cal 2 < ed t 
Epyov, dv exetvor oixicriy évd- 

a ae 2 x .d 
fCoy Kal ériuwv ws Oedv. 
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which stand in the temple 
of Concord at Rome; also 
weeping matrons, and figures 
engaged in prayer and sacri- 
fice. 


Sinope was twice cap- 
tured, the second time by 
Lucullus, who carried off a 
statue by Sthennis repre- 
senting Autolykos, whom 
the inhabitants regarded as 
the founder of the city and 
revered as a god. 


Lucullus captured Sinope in the Second Mithridatic war 
(72 B.C.). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

PYTTALOS of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 16. 8). 

CHOIRILOS of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 


vi. 17. 5). 


(c) EUPHRANOR OF THE ISTHMOS. 


Date.—Pliny dates him Ol]. 104 = 364 B.c. His portraits of 
Alexander and Philip (No. 228) must be dated previous to the 
death of the latter (336 B.c.). The inscriptions of his son Sostratos 
(Léwy 105, 106) (whom Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 51 dates Ol. 113 = 328 
B.C.) belong to the end of the fourth or beginning of the third 
century. 


By Euphranor is a 
statue of Alexander (Paris). 
This work is specially ad- 
mired, because the eye can 


228. Plin. V. H. xxxiv.. 
97 Euphranoris Alexander 
Paris est in quo laudatur 
quod omnia simul intelli- 
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guntur, iudex dearum, 
amator Helenae et tamen 
Achillis interfector. Huius 
est Minerua Romae quae 
dicitur Catuliana, infra Capi- 
tolium a Q. Lutatio dicata, 
et simulacrum Boni Euen- 
tus, dextra pateram, sinistra 
spicam ac papauera tenens, 
item Latona puerpera Apol- 
linem et Dianam infantis 
sustinens in aede Con- 
cordiae. Fecit et quadrigas 
bigasque et cliduchon exi- 
mia forma, et Uirtutem et 
Gracciam, utrasque colos- 
saeas, mulierem admirantem 
et adorantem, item Alexan- 
drum et Philippum in 
quadrigis. 
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detect in it at once the judge 
of the Goddesses, the lover 
of Helen, and at the same 
time the slayer of Achilles. 
By the same artist is the 
Athena at Rome called 
‘the Minerva of Catulus, 
dedicated by Q. Lutatius 
below the Capitol, and a 
figure of Good Luck hold- 
ing a bow] in the right hand 
and an ear of corn and a 
poppy in the left, also Leto 
holding in her arms the new- 
born infants Apollo and 
Artemis (in the temple of 
Concord). He also repre- 
sented chariots with four 
and two horses, and a 
priestess of surpassing 
beauty, and Valour and 
Hellas, both of colossal 
size, a woman in an atti- 
tude of wonder and adora- 
tion, also Alexander and 
Philip in four-horse chariots. 


in quo laudatur] Probably borrowed by Pliny from an epigram. 
Q. Lutatio] Q. Lutatius Catulus dedicated the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (restored after its destruction by fire in 83 B.C.) in 


78 B.C. 


Boni Euentus] To judge by the attributes, this statue originally 
represented Triptolemos, not ’Aya@és Aaiuwy, as the ‘ Bonus Euentus’ 


of Praxiteles (No. 186). 
coins and gems. 
note 2. 


It may be represented on various imperial 
See Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 281, Fig. iii, 
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Latona puerpera] Commonly identified with a group appear- 
ing on several coins of Ephesos and other cities in Asia Minor, and 
reproduced in a statue in the Torlonia gallery at Rome (Ov. II‘, 


Fig. 172); 


but see Reisch, Festgruss aus Innsbruck an die Phi- 


lologenversammlung in Wien, 1893. 


cliduchon] kdedodxor. 
priestess. Cp. No. 119 note. 


229, Dion Chrys. 37. 43 
ti ydp éxddve péyan elvar tov 
Gvipidvta; tl yap aprinovy, 
donep tov Eippdvopos”’Hpar- 
OTOD ; 


The temple-key was the mark of the 


What was there to pre- 
vent the portrait from being 
tall? What was there to 
prevent it from being firm 
on its feet, like the Hephai- 
stos of Euphranor ? 


tév dvSptdvra] A portrait of Agesilaos, king of Sparta. 


It is possible that Dion Chrysostom has substituted the name of 
Euphranor for that of Alkamenes (v. No. 131). | 


230. Plin. V. A. xxxv. 
128 Eminuit longe ante om- 
nis Euphranor Isthmius 
Olympiade CIIII, idem qui 
inter fictores dictus est nobis. 
Fecit etcolossoset marmorea 
et typos sculpsit, docilis ac 
laboriosus ante omnis et in 
quocunque genere excellens 
ac sibi aequalis. Hic primus 
uidetur expressisse digni- 
tates heroum et usurpasse 
symmetriam, sed fuit in 
uniuersitate corporum exi- 
lior et capitibus articulisque 
grandior. 129 Uolumina 


In the ro4th Olympiad 
(364 B.C.) Euphranor of the 
Isthmos far outshone his 
rivals. He has already been 
mentioned amongst the 
sculptors, and made colossal 
statues, works in marble, 
and reliefs. He was an 
eager and painstaking stu- 
dent, who maintained a 
constant level of excellence 
in every department. He 
is considered to have been 
the first to represent heroes 
in their full majesty, and to 
master the science of pro- 
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quoque composuit de sym- 
metria et coloribus. 
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portion; his bodies, how- 
ever, were too slender, and 
his heads and limbs too 
large. He also wrote works 
on proportions and colour- 


ing. 


This account refers primarily to Euphranor as a painter, but the 
criticisms may no doubt be regarded as applicable to his sculp- 


tures. 


expressisse dignitates heroum] The reference may be to his 
painting of Theseus, of which he said that ‘the Theseus of Par- 
rhasius was fed on roses, but his own on beef’ (Plin. AZ ZH. xxxv. 


129). 


Other works :— 


APOLLO Patroos at the Piraeus (Paus. i. 3. 3). 
DIONYsoS, of which a copy stood on the Aventine at Rome 


(Léwy 495). 


(d) THRASYMEDES OF PAROS. 


Date.—The inscription of Epidauros (No. 232) may be dated 
circ. 375 B.C. See note on Timotheos (2 (d)). 


231. Paus. ii. 27. 2 (At 
Epidauros) rod 8 ’AckAy- 
mod TO dyadpa peyeOen pey 
rob AOnvnoww ’Odvuntov Atés 
Husov arrodel, memoinrar b& 
er€pavros kal xpucod" pyvver 
d€ émiypappya Tov elpyacpévov 
civat Opacuyndyny ’Apiyvdrov 
Tldpiov. xdOnras dé él Opdvov 
Baxtnplav kpatGv, thy dé éré- 
pay TGv xelpSv drép KEepadts 
éxet ToD SpdkovTos, Kal of Kat 


(At Epidauros) the image 
of Asklepios is smaller by 
one half than the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, and is made 
of ivory and gold; the in- 
scription states that it is the 
work of Thrasymedes the 
son of Arignotos of Paros. 
The God is seated upon a 
throne and holds a staff in 
one hand, while he extends 
the other above the. ser- 
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Kdwy Tapaxatakeluevos Te- 
molntat. TO Opdve dé fpdwv 
énetpyacpeva “Apyelwy early 
pya, BeAAepopdvrov 76 és rhv 
Xivatpay kai Tepoeds abedov 
THY Medovons Kehadny. 
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pent’s head. A dog is also 
represented lying at his feet. 
On the throne are repre- 
sented in relief the exploits 
of Argive heroes,viz.the con- 
test of Bellerophon with the 
Chimaira, and Perseus, who 
has decapitated Medusa. 


708 *“AQAvnow ’OAvpniov Ards] Dedicated by Hadrian. 


The statue is represented on coins of Epidauros (um. Comm. 
lili). According to Cic. M. D. iii. 34. 83 Dionysios I of Syracuse 
ordered the golden beard to be removed on the ground that it 
was unseemly that Asklepios should be bearded while his father 
Apollo was beardless. The reliefs published by Kavvadias, ’Ed¢. 
*Apy. 1894, Pl.i (the first also Brunn-Bruckmann 3), though not 
direct copies, may serve to give an impression of the style of the 
original. 


232. Kavvadias, Fouilles 
d’Epidaure 241. 45 Opac|- 
undns €dero tay épopay trav 
imévepOe kal TO Ovpwpua 7d 
évdor kal | did ortrdwy épya- 
cacOa. XXXXXXXXXBBB 
BBBEE evyvos Ivdoxdq[s|| 
Ocoeidns ’Ayéeuov. 


Thrasymedes contracted 
to execute the roof above 
and the inner doorway as 
well as that between the 
columns for 9800 drachmae. 
His securities were Pytho- 
kles, Theopheides, and 
Agemon. 


On the inscription see No. 221. 


75 Otpwpa 76 évSor] The door of the cella, also called péya Oipapa. 
In its construction ivory was used of the value of 3070 dr. (1. 65), 
and (apparently) golden nails of considerable value (1. 105 ff.). 

did orthav] ie. 7d bud orvAwy Gipwpa. The outer door between 
the columns of the mpédouos. See Kavvadias, Pl. i A. 

The wood employed in the construction of the doors was that of 
the pine, box, and lotus (I. 45). 
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(f) POLYEUKTOS. 


233. Plut. Uit. x. Or. 
Dem. 44 ainjoas re ypappa- 
tetoy (Anuoobérns) eypawev 

.. 7d nt THs elkdvos abrod 
eheyelov emuyeypappevoy tnd 
Tév AOnvalwy totepov" 

elmep tonv pdynv yvdun, 

Anpoobeves, Exxes 
ovmot’ dy “EAAjvwr jptev 
“Apns Maxedov. 
45. Ketrar 6@ 7 elkay TAno lov 
Tod meptoxowwiopatos Kal Tod 
Bopod trav Addexa Ocdr, 
tao ToAvevcrou memory. 


(Demosthenes) asked for 
a tablet and wrote the ele- 
giac couplet, which the 
Athenians afterwards in- 
scribed upon his portrait. 
It runs as follows :— 

Hadst thou, Demosthe- 
nes, had might as strong 
as thy resolve, the war-god 
of Macedon had never 
subdued the Greeks. 

The portrait stands near 
the enclosure and the altar 
of the Twelve Gods, and is 
the work of Polyeuktos. 


We learn from Plut. Dem. 31 that the statue had clasped hands 


(€ornke rods daxridous cuvexwy di ddAndror). 


It cannot, therefore, be 


directly reproduced by the statues at Knole (Michaelis, Amczent 
Marbles, p. 417) and in the Vatican (/. W. 1312) which hold a roll 


in their hands. 
the original of Polyeuktos. 


They may, however, be mediately derived from 


(g) DEMETRIOS. 


Date.—Two inscriptions from the Akropolis (Léwy 62, 63) belong 
to the first half of the fourth century (the first about 380 B.c.), On 


a third v. No. 234 note. 


234. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
76 Demetrius Lysimachen 
(fecit) quae sacerdos Miner- 
uae fuit Ixiiii annis, idem 
et Mineruam quae musica 


The works of Demetrius 
are a portrait of Lysimache, 
who was for 64 years 
priestess of Athena, an 
Athena called ‘the Musical,’ 
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appellatur — dracones in 
Gorgone eius ad _ ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant— 
idem equitem Simonem qui 
primus de equitate scripsit. 
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because the snakes of her 
aegis tinkle in response 
to the notes of a lyre, and 
a portrait of the knight 
Simon, who was the first 
to write a treatise on horse- 
manship. 


Lysimachen] According to Paus. i. 27. 4 the statue stood close 
to the Erechtheion, and was about a cubit in height. An inscrip- 
tion from the Akropolis (Léwy 64) has been held to belong to this 
work, since the second line reads [? €£n]xovra & érn [k]at réocap[a] 
Aéava: but the breadth of the foot-print (20 cm.) is too great for 


a height of one cubit. 


musica] So inferior MSS.; the best has ‘ myetica.’ 
Simonem] An Athenian cavalry officer, mentioned in Ar. £g. 


242. 


235. Lucian, Philops. 18 
ovx édpaxas, én, elovoy ev 
bid > cay € ¥ ¥ 
TH avdy éotyKdra TayKadov 
2 / ‘is Ba 
avdpravta, Anpntpiov Eepyov 
Tod dvOpwnomoid; ... «€ 

x “ 2 * & a 

Twa, Tapa To Vdwp Td emuppeov 
cides mpoydoropa, padavriay, 
Hutyvpvov avaBorny, 
Hvepwpévoy Tod mdywvos Tas 
tpixas evias, énionyov Tas 
prEBas, adroavOparw Syoror, 
TléAAtxos 6 
eivat 


N 
THY 


éxeivoy éya, 
KoptvOtos + otparnyds 
doxel. 


Have you not seen, said 
he, as you came ina beauti- 
ful portrait-statue standing 
in the court, the work of 
Demetrios the maker of 
men? If you have seen 
beside the running water 
a figure with a fat paunch 
and a bald head, wearing 
a cloak which leaves him 
half exposed, with some of 
the hairs of his head flowing 
in the wind, and prominent 
veins, like the very man 
himself, that is the one I 
mean. It is supposed to 
represent Pellichos the Co- 
rinthian general. 
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On the context v. Introduction, § 1. In § 20 Lucian calls the 
artist Demetrios of Alopeke, a deme of Attika, and speaks of him 
as ov Georods tis, GAN’ avOpwrorods—‘a maker not of gods but 
of men.’ 

TléA\Atxos] A Corinthian of this name is mentioned by Thuc. 
1. 29. 


{2 THE SCHOOL OF SIKYON. 
1, THE YOUNGER SONS OF PATROKLES. 


(a) DAIDALOS. 


Date.—Two inscriptions (Léwy 88, 89) exist. The original of 
the first is lost, but the second (from Olympia) must be dated early 
in the fourth century. The victory commemorated by No. 239 was 
won in 400 B.C. Eupolemos (v. infr.) was victorious in 396, 
Aristodemos (v. infr.) in 388. The victory commemorated by No. 
238 was probably won in 369 B.C., unless the reference was to 
mythical times, when the monument might be as early as 392 B.C. 


236. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. Daidalos, who is also 
76 Daedalus et ipse inter mentioned with praise 
fictoreslaudatus duo pueros among the sculptors in 
destringentes se fecit. marble, represented two 

boys scraping themselves. 
fictores] Here used in the narrower sense of ‘sculptor in marble, 
opp. statuarius, * worker in bronze.’ 


destringentes se] dmofvopevous, athletes scraping the ointment 
from their bodies with the strigil. See Lysippos, No. 241. 


237. Plin. NV. H. xxxvi. Daidalos represented 
35 Uenerem lauantem se Aphrodite in the bath. 
Daedalus (fecit). 


In the temple of Juppiter in the ‘ porticus Octauiae’; perhaps the 
original of the numerous statues of Aphrodite crouching in the 
bath. But see /. W. 1467, who attributes the work to a later 
Daidalos, a Bithynian artist of the third century. 
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238. Paus. x. 8.5 édegiis 
d& TeyearGy dvaOjyata ao 
Aaxedatpovlwy ’AmoéAAwp eotl 
cat Nixn, kal of émydproe 
TOV hpdwy, Kadrdiord te F 
Avkdovos kal "Apkas 6 énd- 
vupos THs yhs, kat of tod 
*Apxddos = traides, *EAaros 
*"Adeidas *A dp, 
emt d& adtois Tpidvdos . . . 
dvdxertat 8& Kal “Epacos 6 
Tpipvtrov sats. 6. of 88 elp- 
yaopevo, TA dyddpara Tav- 
cavias éorly “AmoAAwvidtns, 


\ \ 
Kab Kat 


otTos peév tev Te “AtodAAwva 
kal Kaddtoro, tiv 5@ Nixny 
kal Tod "Apxddos thy eixdva 
6 uxvdvios Aaidados* ’Avri- 
pans dé Apyetos kal Sapdras 
’Apkds, ovTos wey Tov Tpipudrov 
kat ’ACava, "EXaroy S& kal 
’"Adeidavrd te kal "Epacoy 6 
’Apyetos. tatra pev by ot Te- 
yedrar emepav és Aeddois, 
Aaxedatpovious, bre emi opas 
eotpatevoavtTo, aixywaddrovs 
éddvTes. 


IgI 


Next in order come the 
offerings dedicated by 
Tegeans from the spoils of 
the Spartans. These con- 
sist in figures of Apollo, 
Victory and the native 
heroes of Arkadia, Kallisto 
the daughter of Lykaon, and 
Arkas who gave his name to 
the country, and the sons of 
Arkas, Elatos and Aphei- 
das and Azan, and after 
them Triphylos. There is 
also a statue of Erasos the 
son of Triphylos. The 
figures were the work of 
(1) Pausanias of Apollonia, 
who made the Apollo and 
Kallisto, (2) Daidalos of 
Sikyon, who made the 
Victory and the figure of 
Arkas, (3) Antiphanes of 
Argos, and (4) Samolas the 
Arkadian, the latter of whom 
made the figures of Tri- 
phylos and Azan, and the 
former those of Elatos and 
Apheidas and_ Erasos. 
These offerings were sent 
by the Tegeans to Delphi, 
when they had made pri- 
soners of the Spartans who 
invaded them. 
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At Delphi. Referred by Brunn to 369 B.C., when Sparta suffered 
severe reverses at the hands of the Arkadians (Diod. xv. 62). But 
the closing words appear to refer to the legend recorded by Hdt. i. 
65, which falls in the mythical period. 

Pausanias and Samolas are otherwise unknown, on Antiphanes 
v. Nos. 172, 173 note. His pupil Kleon was the artist of several 
athlete-statues at Olympia, amongst which were two of the earliest 
‘Zaves’ or small bronze statues of Zeus set up from the proceeds of 
fines. Paus. dates them Ol. 96 = 388 B.c. One of the bases exists 


(Léwy 95). 


The base of another portrait (Kritodamos, Paus. vi. 


8. 5) (Lowy 96) may be dated circ. 350 B.C. 


239. Paus. vi. 2. 8 ev dé 
TH "Adre. Tapa Tov Tod Tipo- 

a Pe 4 be 4 
oOevovs avdptayTa avaKertat 
Tier kat 6 mats Tod} Tiuwvos 
Alcvtos, maidloy éni inno 

, ba ty Me i. 
KaOjuevov. oti yap 6) Kal 7 
vikn TO TaLdt immov KéAnTos" 
6 Tipwy 8 emt appari avnyo- 
pon. TO 5& Tiwwm elpyd- 
caro kal To madi Tas elkovas 
Aaidados Suxvavios ds kat 
ws t a A ny a \ 5) 
énl th Aaxwvixn vikn TO ep 
tm “Adrec tpdmaoyv emolnoev 
’Haetous. 


In the Altis, beside the 
statueof Timosthenes stand 
portraits of Timon and his 
son Aisypos, represented as 
a boy mounted on a horse. 
The reason is that the 
son’s victory was won with 
a race-horse, while Timon 
was proclaimed victor with 
his chariot. The portraits 
of Timon and his son were 
the work of Daidalos of 
Sikyon, who also made the 
trophy set up by the Eleans 
in the Altis to comme- 
morate their victory over 
Sparta. 


The victory took place in 400 B.c. when Agis invaded Elis, but 
was dislodged from Olympia, which he had occupied (Paus. v. 


4. 8). 


(b) POLYKLEITOS THE YOUNGER. 


Date.—(1) He was a pupil of his elder brother Naukydes (No. 171 
and Paus. vi. 6.2), who (Part III. § 2. 2 (a)) worked at the close of the 
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fifth and beginning of the fourth century. (2) The inscription from the 
portrait of Aristion (Part II. § 2.1 ad fin.) (Léwy 92) dates from the 
first half of the fourth century. Another inscription (Lowy 93) from 
Thebes is inscribed on the same block and in the same characters 
as an inscription of Lysippos. It belonged to a portrait of Timokles, 
victorious in the chariot-race at the Herakleia, and also at the 
Bacitera of Lebadeia (instituted 371 B.C.), while that of Lysippos 
belonged to a portrait of Konidas, victorious in the pankration 
at the Pythia. Dittenberger (Z G. S. 2532, 2533) pronounces both 
posterior to 316 B.C, and the inscriptions are therefore probably 
restorations ; the portraits may have had no original connexion. 
(3) Antipatros (Part II. § 2. 1 ad fin.) was probably victorious in 
Ol. 98 = 388 B.c.; No. 240 is posterior to 371 B.C.; and No. 165, 
if a work of the younger P., is posterior to 370 B.C. 


240. Paus. viii. 31. 4 Tod 
mepiBdrov dé eotiv evTds Pi- 
Afov Atds vads, ToAvkdelrou 
pev tot "Apyetov 7d dyadya, 
Avovdow 5& euepes’ KdOopvot 
Te yap Ta vrodjyuard eorw 
aiT@, kal €xer TH Xetpi ExTopa, 
Th d& érépq Ovpoov" KdOnrac 
de derds emt TO Odpoo. 


Within the enclosure is 
a temple of Zeus, the God 
of Friendship. The image 
is the work of Polykleitos of 
Argos and resembles Dio- 
nysos in type ; for it is shod 
with buskins, and holds in 
one hand a cup and in the 
other a thyrsus, upon which 
is perched an eagle. 


tod teptBodov] That of Demeter and Kore at Megalopolis. 


Other works :—See Nos. 165, 166, to which may be added :— 


HEKATE at Argos (No. 171). 
Athlete-statue at Olympia :— 


AGENOR of Thebes, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match 
(Paus. vi. 6. 2). Dedicated by the Phokians, since A.’s father was 
mpo£evos of Phokis at Thebes. 


2, LYSIPPOS. 


Date.—The inscription (Léwy 94) from the portrait of Troilos 
(v. infr.) mentions his second victory (probably 368 B. c.), and the 
statue may not have been erected immediately. On the inscription 


oO 
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from Thebes (Lowy 93) see under Polykleitos the younger (1 (b)). 
Athenaios tells an anecdote of Lysippos connected with the 
foundation of Kassandreia (316 B.c.). An inscription (Léwy 487) 
copied from an older original reads Sédevcos Baotheds. Avounmos 
émoiee: but the portrait may have been executed before Seleukos 
assumed the royal title in 312 B.C. Pliny’s date is Ol. 113 = 328 
B.C., determined by that of Alexander. 


241. Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 
61 Lysippum Sicyonium 
Duris negat ullius fuisse 
discipulum, sed primo ae- 
rarium fabrum  audendi 
rationem cepisse Eupompi 
responso. Eum enim in- 
terrogatum, quem sequere- 
tur antecedentium, dixisse 
monstrata hominum mul- 
titudine, naturam ipsam 
imitandam esse, non arti- 
ficem. Plurima ex omnibus 
signa fecit, ut diximus, 
fecundissimae artis, inter 
quae destringentem se, 
quem Marcus Agrippa ante 
Thermas suas dicauit mire 
gratum Tiberio principi. 
Non quiuit temperare sibi 
in eo, quanquam imperiosus 
sui inter initia principatus, 
transtulitque in cubiculum 
alio signo substituto, cum 
quidem tanta — populi 
Romani contumacia fuit ut 
theatri clamoribus reponi 


Duris asserts that Lysip- 
pos of Sikyon had no master, 
but originally worked as a 
bronze-caster, and was in- 
spired to attempt higher 
things by an answer of 
Eupompos. That artist, 
when asked which of his 
predecessors he followed, 
pointed to a crowd of men, 
and replied that Nature 
herself and no artist was 
the true model. Lysippos 
produced more works than 
any other artist, being, as 
was mentioned above, 
extraordinarily prolific. 
Among them is the youth 
scraping himself, which 
M. Agrippa dedicated in 
front of his baths, The 
EmperorTiberius conceived 
a wonderful passion for this 
statue, and was unable to 
restrain his desire, although 
in the early years of his 
reign he practised self- 
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apoxyomenon flagitauerit 
princepsque quanquam 
adamatum reposuerit. No- 
bilitatur Lysippus et temu- 
lenta tibicina, et canibus 
ac uenatione, in primis 
uero quadriga cum Sole 
Rhodiorum ; fecit et Alex- 
andrum Magnum multis 
operibus, a pueritia eius 
orsus. Quam statuam in- 
aurari iussit Nero princeps 
delectatus admodum illa, 
dein, cum pretio perisset 
gratia artis, detractum est 
aurum pretiosiorque talis 
existimabatur etiam cica- 
tricibus operis atque con- 
cisuris in quibus aurum 
fuerat remanentibus. Idem 
fecit Hephaestionem Alex- 
andri Magni amicum, 
quem quidam Polyclito 
adscribunt, cum is centum 
prope annis ante fuerit, 
item Alexandri uenatio- 
nem, quae Delphis sacrata 
est, Athenis satyrum, tur- 
mam Alexandri, inquaami- 
corum eius imagines sum- 
ma omnium  similitudine 
expressit ; hanc Metellus 
Macedonia subacta transtu- 
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control. He transferred it 
to his bedchamber and set 
another statue in its place, 
but the populace of Rome 
showed such displeasure 
that the Emperor restored it 
in response to the clamour 
of the theatre in spite of his 
passion for it. The fame of 
Lysippos rests also on his 
drunken flute-player and 
on his dogs and hunters, 
but especially on the four- 
horse chariot, with the Sun 
executed for Rhodes. He 
also made many portraits 
of Alexander the Great, 
beginning from his boyhood. 
The last-named statue the 
Emperor Nero, who ad- 
mired it extremely, ordered 
to be gilded. Afterwards, 
since the charm of the work 
had vanished, though its 
value had increased, the 
gold was removed, and it 
was esteemed more valuable 
in this state even though 
scars and incisions which 
had contained the gold still 
remained. Lysippos also 
made a portrait of Hephai- 
stion, the friend of Alex- 
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lit Romam. Fecit et quad- 
rigas multorum generum. 
Statuariae arti plurimum 
traditur contulisse capillum 
exprimendo, capita minora 
faciendo quam _ antiqui, 
corpora graciliora sicciora- 
que, per quae proceritas 
signorum maior uideretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen 
symmetria quam diligen- 
tissime custodiuit noua 
intactaque ratione quad- 
ratas ueterum Staturas 
permutando, uolgoque 
dicebat ab illis factos quales 
essent homines, a se quales 
uiderentur esse. Propriae 
huius uidentur esse argutiae 
operum custoditae in mini- 
mis quoque rebus. 
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ander the Great, which 
some ascribe to Polykleitos, 
although he lived about a 
century earlier, also Alex- 
ander’s hunt, dedicated at 
Delphi, a satyr at Athens, a 
troop of Alexander’s horse, 
in which he introduced por- 
traits of his friends which 
displayed a marvellous 
likeness: this work was re- 
moved to Rome by Metellus 
after the conquest of Mace- 
donia. Healso represented 
four- horse chariots of 
several kinds. He is said 
to have done much to 
advance the art of sculpture 
in bronze by his careful 
treatment of the hair, and 
by making the head smaller 
and the body more slender 
and firmly knit than earlier 
sculptors, thus imparting to 
his figures an appearance 
of greater height. There 
is no Latin name for the 
‘canon of proportions’ 
which he carefully observed, 
exchanging the squarely- 
built figure of the older 
artists for a new and un- 
tried system. He was in 
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the habit of saying that they 
had represented menas they 
were, while he represented 
them as they appeared to 
the eye. The extreme deli- 
cacy of his work even in the 
smallest details, would seem 
to be its most individual 
feature. 


Duris] V. Introduction, § 1. 

Eupompi responso] E. was a painter of Sikyon, whose date 
appears to fall at the close of the fifth and beginning of the 
fourth century (Plin. VV. H. xxxv. 64, 75), so that if the saying is 
rightly ascribed to him, it cannot have been addressed directly to 
Lysippos. 

ut diximus] V. No. 242. 

destringentem se] Reproduced by the Apoxyomenos in the 
Vatican, F. W. 1264. 

Alexandrum Magnum] V. No. 243. 

quam statuam] Almost certainly to be taken, with Urlichs, of 
a statue of Alexander asa boy. Others suppose the words ‘ fecit 
.-. orsus’ to be misplaced, and refer ‘ quam statuam’ to the chariot 
of the Sun; but though there is some probability that this was 
removed to Rome, Pliny would scarcely describe it by the term 
‘statua,’ which is properly applicable to a portrait in bronze. 

Alexandri uenationem] V. No. 244. 

turmam Alexandri] V. No. 245. 

Metellus] Q. Caecilius Metellus subdued the pretender Andriskos 
in Macedonia (146 B.C.), and hence received the name Mace- 
donicus. 

Statuariae arti] Clearly used in the narrow sense of ‘sculpture 
in bronze, exclusively practised by Lysippos. In this use the term 
is opposed to ‘sculptura’ = sculpture in marble. Cp. xxxv. 156 
plasticen matrem ... statuariae sculpturaeque dixit Pasiteles. 
xxxvi. 15 non omittendum hanc artem (marmoris sculpendi) tanto 
uetustiorem fuisse quam picturam aut statuariam. 

sicciora] The word is used of the trained athlete, whose body is 
free from unhealthy humours and superfluous fat. Cp. Varr. 
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Logist. Fr. 27 R. Persae propter exercitationes puerilis modicas 
eam sunt consecuti corporis siccitatem ut neque spuerent neque 
emungerentur sufflatoue corpore essent. 

quadratas ueterum staturas] With special reference to the 
canon of Polykleitos. Cf. No. 160 ad fin. 

quales essent ... quales uiderentur esse] Assuming that the 
natural sense of the words is the true one, we must interpret them 
to mean that while Polykleitos and his school had represented the 
human body in its actual proportions, Lysippos employed such pro- 
portions as to produce the impression received by the eye (quales 
esse uiderentur = oto: dpavra:). Many authorities, however, (after 
Otfried Miiller) suppose ‘quales uiderentur esse’ to be a mis- 
translation by Pliny of otous gorxey efvac = as they ought to be; 
the meaning will then be that Polykleitos was a realist, Lysippos an 
idealist. The conception was familiar in art-criticism. Cp. Arist. 
Poet. 1448 a 5 Todvyveros pev xpeirrous, Tatowy dé xeipovs, Arovicios 
5€ dpolous eixager. 

argutiae] Cf. xxxv. 37 Parrbasius...picturae dedit primus 
argutias uultus, elegantiam capilli. argutus = clear to the senses, 
and so clearly defined, clearly cut. Cp. Verg. G. iii. 80 argutum 
caput (of a horse). Hence ‘argutiae operum” here refers to clearly 
cut, delicate outlines. 


242. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
37 Insignia maximeet aliqua 


Let it be our pleasure 
to touch on works of 


de causa notata uoluptarium 
sit attigisse artificesque cele- 
bratos nominauisse singu- 
lorum quoque inexplicabili 
multitudine, cum Lysippus 
MD opera fecisse prodatur, 
tantae omnia artis, ut clari- 
tatem possent dare uel sin- 
gula, numerum apparuisse 
defuncto eo, cum thesaurum 
effregisset heres, solitum 
enim ex manipretio cuius- 


special excellence or with 
special cause for remark and 
to record the names of 
famous artists, since the 
multitude of single works 
is innumerable. Lysippos 
alone is said to have pro- 
duced 1500 works, all of 
such artistic value that each 
would have sufficed by it- 
self to make him famous. 
The number became known 
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que signi denarios seponere 
aureos singulos. 
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after his death, when his 
heir broke open his strong- 
box, since it had been his 
custom to set aside a piece 
of gold from the price of 
each statue. 


From the preface to Pliny’s account of sculpture in bronze. 


denarios] Pliny no doubt refers to the gold stater, worth twenty 
drachmae. The Roman gold denarius (xxxiii. 47) was worth twenty- 
five silver denarii, the silver denarius being considered equivalent 


to an Attic drachma. 


243. Plut.de Alex. Magno 


ii. 2 Avoinmov 8& 76 mpdrov 
*Adé~avdpov TAdcavtos ava- 
Brérovta TQ TpocdT® Tpds 
tov ovpavdv, domep avrds 
eldder Brérew *AdeEavdpos, 
Hovyh mapeykAivay Tov Tpd- 
xnrov, éméypaweé Tus ovK am- 
daves* 

avdacobvte 8 Zouxev 6 xaa- 

xeos eis Ala Aevoowr, 
yav in’ uot rleyar, Zed, 
ov 8 “Odvptrov éxé. 

816 kal pdvov Ad€avdpos éxé- 
deve Adournov eixdvas aitod 
dnutoupyeiv’ pdvos yap obTos, 
ds Couke, KaTEMHVVE TO XAAKO 
7d 900s avrod Kal cvveképepe 
TH poppy Thy Gperyv' ot d€ 
dAdor thy anoctpopiy Tod 
Tpaxnarov kal ray dupdrwv THY 


When Lysippos first 
made a portrait of Alex- 
ander with his countenance 
uplifted to heaven, just as 
Alexander was wont to gaze 
with his neck gently inclined 
to one side, some one wrote 
the following not inappro- 
priate epigram :— 

The man of bronze is as 
one that looks on Zeus and 
will address him thus: O 
Zeus, I place earth beneath 
my feet, do thou rule Olym- 
pos. 

For this reason Alexander 
gave orders that Lysippos 
only should make portraits 
of him; since Lysippos 
only, as it would seem, 
truly revealed his nature in 
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dudxvow Kal bypérnta puyset- 
aba OédovTes od SiepdAarrov 
airod TO dppevwndy Kal deov- 
TOdes. 
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bronze, and portrayed 

courage in visible for 
while others in their anxi: 
to reproduce the bend 
the neck and the melti 
look of the eyes failed 
preserve his masculine a 
leonine aspect. 


On the portraits of Alexander, see /. W. 1318 and K6pp, 
Winckelmannsprogramm (1892). From Plut. de Js. et Ostr. 24 
learn that the statue here referred to held a spear. 


244. Plut. Alex. 40 rodro 
TO Kuvnytov Kparepos eis AeA- 
ods aveOnxer, elxdvas yadkas 
moinoduevos tod: A€oyros Kal 
TOV KUVGY, Kal TOD Bactrdéos 
T® A€ovt. cuvertGtos, kal 
poo BonOodvros" 
Ta pev Advourmos émdace, TA 


ae o 
QuTov @V 


dt Aewydpns. 


Krateros erected a r 
morial of this hunt 
Delphi. He caused figu 
of bronze to be made, rep 
senting the lion, the dc 
the king in combat with 
lion, and himself coming 
the rescue; some of th 
were made by Lysipr 
the rest by Leochares. 


Kpartepés] A general of Alexander, afterwards allied with A 


pater, killed in battle 321 B.C. 
Aewxdpys] V. § 1. 2 (b). 


245. Arrian, Anab. i. 16.7 

Makeddvey 6¢ Tév pey Erai- 
2 \ \ ¥ x. f 

pov audi tovs etkoot kal mEevTE 
a at ta AR > t 
€v TH TpeTN TpocBodAH ané- 
Oavov, Kat rovTwy 
Alo  éaraow, 
*AAgEavdpov Kededcaytos Av- 
OLNTOV TOLno aL. 


XadKat 
, b] 
elxoves ev 


Ofthe Macedonians th 
fell about twenty-five of 
king’s guard in the f 
onslaught. Bronze f£ 
traits of these stood 
Dion, made by Lysip 
by order of Alexander. 
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é&v ti mpdty mpooBodfj] At the battle of Granikos (334 B. c.). 
Since the dead were buried on the field of battle (Arr. i. 16. 5) 
Pliny’s story as to the resemblances can hardly be correct. Ac- 
cording to Vell. Pat. i. 11. 3 a portrait of Alexander himself 


formed part of the group. 


246. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
40 Talis et Tarenti (Iup- 
piter) factus a Lysippo XL 
cubitorum. Mirum in eo, 
quod manu, ut ferunt, mo- 
bilis—ea ratio libramenti 
est—nullis conuellatur pro- 
cellis. Id quidem prouidisse 
et artifex dicitur modico 
interuallo, unde maxime 
flatum opus erat frangi, 
opposita columna. Itaque 
magnitudinem propter diffi- 
cultatemque moliendi non 
attigit cum Fabius Verru- 
cosus, cum Herculem, qui 
est in Capitolio, inde trans- 
ferret. 


Talis] Colossal in size. 


Such too is the Zeus of 
Tarentum made by Lysip- 
pos, which is forty cubits 
in height. It is remark- 
able from the fact that 
although, it is said, a touch 
of the hand will turn it— 
so cunningly is it balanced 
—no storm can overturn it. 
The artist is said to have 
provided against this by 
interposing a pillar at a 
short distance on the side 
from which it was most 
necessary to break the force 
of the wind. And so on 
account of the huge size of 
the figure and the difficulty 
of attacking it, Fabius Ver-. 
rucosus did not lay hands 
on it when he removed from 
Tarentum the Herakles 
which stands on the Capitol. 


Fabius Verrucosus] Q. Fabius Maximus, the opponent of 


Hannibal, took Tarentum 209 B.C. 
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247. Anth. Pal. App. 66 
Tlooesdinmov. 
ris 1ébev 6 mAdOTNS ; DuKvd- 
vios. ovvopa 87 Tis; 
Avountos. ov dé tis; Kat- 
pos 6 mavdaparwp. 
tinte 8 ém dxpa BeBykas ; det 
Tpoxdw. Ti de Taprovs 
mocolv exes duvets 5 Un- 
Tap UmNvEpwos. 
xerpl d& dekitepyn ri dépets 
Evpov 3 avdpdor delypa 
Os axpijs maons d€dtepos 
TEACOW. 


4 8€ Kopn, th Kar’ Ow 5 brav- 
tidgavtt AaBEeoOat, 


yy Ala. tagdmibev 8 els rb 
adaxpa mee ; 
A ss a 
tov yap &na€ mrnvoto. mapa- 
OpeEavrd pe Toooly 
ottis 20’ ipelpwv dpageras 
efombev. 

A ) aes / 
Touvex’ 6 Texviras oe déTAQ- 
cev; elvexa tear 
feive, kat ev mpodtpos OfjKe 

bisacKkaArlnv. 
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POSEIDIPPOS. 

Who and whence was 
thy sculptor? From Si- 
kyon. His name? Lysip- 
pos. And who art thou? 
Occasion, the all-subduer. 
Why dost thou tread on 
tiptoe? Iam ever running. 
Why hast thou wings twy- 
natured on thy feet? I 
fleet on the wings of the 
wind. Why dost thou bear 
a razor in thy right hand? 
To show to men that I am 
keener than the keenest 
edge. And thy hair, why 
grows itin front? For him 
that meets me to seize, by 
Zeus. And why isthe back 
of thy head bald? Because 
none may clutch me from 
behind, howsoe’er he desire 
it, when once my winged 
feet have darted past him. 
Why did the sculptor 
fashion thee? For thy 
sake, stranger, and set me up 
for a warning in the entry. 


From Kallistr. S/a¢. 3, who describes the statue at length, we 
learn that it originally stood at Sikyon (whence it was afterwards 
removed to Constantinople). K. also states that it stood on a globe, 


as do Ausonius and Tzetzes. 


Himerios (Zc/. xiv. 1) mentions 
that in the left hand it held a balance. 


But these late authorities 


seem to have added characteristics and attributes to the original 
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type. See the monuments published by Curtius, 4. Z. 1875, Pl. 
i, ii, who shows that the personified Kaipis was a figure specially 


connected with athletic contests. 


248. Strab. vi. 278 (At 
Tarentum) ra pev xarépdet- 
pav Kapxnddvi0. AaBdvtes Thy 
mod, Ta 8 eAadhpaydynoay 
“Pwpuato. kpatnoaytes Bialos 
év éott cal 6 “Hpaxdfis ev To 
Kazetwrio yadkods Kodoc- 
ouxds, Avoinmov épyov, dva- 
Onpa Maégipov PaBiov rod 
EAdvTOS THY TOLD. 


Makipov PaBiouv] V. No. 246 note. 


(At Tarentum) Some 
works were destroyed by 
the Carthaginians when 
they captured the city, and 
others carried awayas spoils 
by the Romans, who took 
forcible possession of them ; 
among the latter was the 
colossal bronze Herakles 
on the Capitol, the work 
of Lysippos, dedicated by 
Fabius Maximus, who cap- 
tured the city. 


The statue was removed to 


Constantinople ‘in the consulship of Julian,’ probably 322 A.D. 


(Suid.), and placed in the Hippodrome. 


lowing No. 


249. Niket. Chon. de 
Sign. Constant. 5 carjpeunro 
rotvuy ‘Hpaxajjs 6 tpiéomepos 
péyas peyadwotl Kodive évt- 
dpupévos, THs AcovThs UTEcTpw- 
pévns dvwbev. . . exdOnto 5& 
Hy yoputdv eEnupevos, pa) 
ré€ov taiv xepoly pépwv, pi) 
TO pdmadoy mpoBadrdAcuevos, 
GAAG THY pen debiay Bdow 
exrelvov Sowep kal thy adriy 
xeipa els Soov eiv, tov b€ 


It is described in the fol- 


The great Herakles then 
begotten of three nights 
lies mighty and mightily 
fallen, he who was seated 
on a basket, whereon was 
strewn the lion’s — skin. 
There he sat with no 
quiver hung about him, 
with no bow in his hand 
and no club to defend him, 
but extending his right leg 
and right arm as far as he 
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evdvupov 16da Kdumtopv eis TO 
f \ be x al 2? 
yovu kal thy adv xelpa én 
aykdvos épeidwy, etra TO Aot- 
mov Ths xelpos dvareiver, Kal 
T@ TAdtea tatrns dOuptlas 
mAjpns KabuToKAiver npéwa 
Thy Kepadyy . .. mv be TO 
, > Nee 
arépvov evpts, TOUS @uovs TAa- 
tus, tiv tplya ovdos, Tas 
tiov, Bptapos 
Bpaxlovas kal els trécov mpo- 
f t a = 
éxov peéyebos eis Soop, otmat, 
‘ - I € a 
kal tov apyéruToy ‘Hpaxdijy 
y a 2 a c ft 
elxacev dy dvadpapeiv 6 Avat- 
faxos 6 dpa Kal 
toratoy Tv éavtod yerpGv 


*. ~ 
Tyas Tous 


TP@TOv 


mavdpiotoyv pidoréxynpa Tov- 
tovt xadkoupyjaas, kal oftw 
Méytoroy @s Tip Tepredodoay 
tov avtod dyrlyeipa pypiwOov 
els dvdpeiov Cwornpa exrtel- 
veoOat, kal Thy KYyunY Tod 
*. 2 
moods els avdpounxes. 
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could, and with his left leg 
bent at the knee. His left 
arm was supported at the 
elbow and the forearm 
raised, and on the palm of 
the left hand he was rest- 
ing his head gently, full of 
despondency. His breast 
and shoulders were broad, 
his hair thick, his buttocks 
fat, and his arms brawny, 
and his height was such 
as Lysimachos might have 
supposed the original He- 
rakles to reach, when he 
fashioned of bronze this, 
the choicest jewel of his 
art, first and last, of such 
colossal bulk that the string 
which enclosed its thumb 
might serve as a man’s 
girdle and the shin of its 
leg was tall as a man. 


karhpemro tolvwvy] In the sack of Constantinople by the Franks 


in 1202 A.D. 


Avoipaxos] A mistake of Niketas for Avourmos. 


250. Mart. ix. 44 
Hic, qui dura sedens por- 
recto saxa leone 
mitigat exiguo magnus 
in aere deus, 
quaeque tulit spectat resu- 
pino sidera uultu 


He who sits here temper- 
ing the hardness of the rock 
with the outstretched lion’s 
skin, a mighty god im- 
prisoned in the tiny bronze, 
and gazes with upturned 
eyes at the stars which once 
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cuius laeua calet robore, 
dextra mero, 
non est fama recens, nec 
nostri gloria caeli: 
nobile Lysippi 
opusque uides. 


munus 
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he bore, whose left hand is 
hot with the club, and his 
right with the wine-cup, 
enjoys no upstart fame, nor 
is his fame that of a Roman 
chisel. ’Tis a famous work 
and offering of Lysippos 
which thou seest. 


This statue was known as ‘Herakles Epitrapezios,’ i.e. it 


served as a table-decoration. 


According to Stat. Sz/v, iv. 2. 35, 6 
it was less than a foot in height. 


Martial states that it belonged 


successively to Alexander, Hannibal, Sulla and Novius Vindex. 
It appears to be more or less faithfully reproduced in various works 
enumerated by Weizsicker, Jahrd. 1889, p. 109. 


tulit] While Atlas fetched the apples of the Hesperides, Hera- 


kles supported the heavens. 


251. Strab. x. 459 7 
*Advdia . . 
Aywhy ‘Hpaxdéovs tepds kal 


Ka’ qv éore 


téuevos &€ ob Tovs ‘Hpaxdéovs 
&Odovs, Epya Avoinmov, meT- 
qveyken els ‘Pdyny tov tyyeuo- 
pwr Tis, Tapa TOTOY KELLevous 
dua THY epypulay. 


*AAvgia] In Akarnania. 


Alyzia, in whose territory 
is a harbour sacred to He- 
rakles and a precinct from 
which a Roman commander 
removed to Rome _ the 
labours of Herakles, the 
work of Lysippos, which 
had become displaced 
through the desolation of 
the district. 


On monuments which appear to reproduce these groups see Ov. 


II 4. 144 and references. 


Other works :— 
ZeEus at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 9. 6). 


ZEUS Nemeios at Argos (Paus. ii. 20. 3). 
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ZEUS and the MUSES at Megara (Paus.i. 43.6). The inscription 
from Megara published in Ath. Mztth. 1885, p. 150, may have be- 
longed to this work. 

POSEIDON at Corinth (Lucian, /zp. Zrag. 9). 

Dionysos on Mount Helikon (Paus. ix. 30. 1). 

Eros at Thespiai (Paus. ix. 27. 3). 

HERAKLES at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 9. 8). 

SOKRATES (Diog. Laert. ii. 43). 

PRAXILLA (Tatian, c. Graec. 52). 

AESOP and the Seven Sages (Auth. Plan. iv. 332). 

PYTHES of Abdera (Paus. vi. 14. 12). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

PoLYDAMAS at Skotussa, victorious in the pankration, Ol. 93 = 
408 B.C. (Paus. vi. 5. I). 

TROILOS of Elis, victorious with the two-horse chariot, and with 
a team of four colts, Ol. 102 = 372 B.C. (Paus. vil. 4.1). Inscrip- 
tion Lowy 94. 

CHEILON of Patrai, twice victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 4. 6). 

KALLLIKRATES of Magnesia, twice victorious in the race in 
armour (Paus. vi. 17. 3). 

XENARKES of Stratos, victorious in the pankration (Paus. vi. 2. 1). 


3. LYSISTRATOS. 


252. Plin. VM. A. xxxv. 
153 Hominis autem ima- 
ginem gypso e facie ipsa 
primus omnium expressit 
ceraque in eam formam 
gypsi infusaemendare insti- 
tuit Lysistratos Sicyonius 
frater Lysippi, de quo dixi- 
mus. Hic et similitudines 
reddere instituit ; ante eum 
quam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de 


The first artist who took 
plaster casts of the human 
face from the original, and 
introduced the practice of 
working over a wax model 
taken from the plaster, was 
Lysistratos of Sikyon, the 
brother of Lysippos, who 
has already been mentioned. 
He also instituted the 
practice of rendering por- 
traits with lifelike precision, 
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inuenit. 


effigies exprimere 
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while previous artists had 
striven to make them as 
beautiful as possible. He 
also discovered how to take 
casts of statues. 


4, THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL OF LYSIPPOS. 


(a) Daippos, BOEDAS, EUTHYKRATES, TISIKRATES. 


258. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
66 Filios et discipulos 
reliquit (Lysippus) laudatos 
artifices Daippum et Boe- 
dan, sed ante omnis Euthy- 
craten, quanquam is con- 
stantiam potius imitatus 
patris quam  elegantiam 
austero maluit genere quam 
iucundo placere. Itaque 
optime expressit Herculem 
Delphis et Alexandrum 
Thespiis uenatorem, et 
proelium equestre, simula- 
crum ipsum Trophonii ad 
oraculum, quadrigas com- 
pluris, equum cum fuscinis, 
canes uenantium. Huius 
porro discipulus fuit Tisi- 
crates et ipse Sicyonius, sed 
Lysippi sectae propior, ut 
uix decernantur complura 
signa ceu senex Thebanus 
et Demetrius Rex, Peuces- 


The sons and pupils (of 
Lysippos) who survived 
him were Daippos and 
Boedas, artists of recog- 
nized merit, but above all 
Euthykrates, although he 
followed his father’s un- 
flinching conscientiousness 
rather than his refinement 
of taste and rested his claim 
to popular favour on a 
severe rather than an effec- 
tive style. He was thus 
eminently successful in 
representing Herakles (at 
Delphi) and Alexander as 
a hunter (at Thespiai), and 
a cavalry engagement, and 
the image of Trophonios 
which adorns his own ora- 
cular seat, many four-horse 
chariots, ahorse with forked 
poles, and a group of 
hounds. His pupil again 
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tes Alexandri Magni serua- was Tisikrates, also a na 
tor, dignus tanta gloria. of Sikyon, but in cl 
contact with the schoc 
Lysippos, so much so, 
many of his works 
barely be distinguished f 
those of that artist. £ 
arethe sage of Thebes, k 
Demetrios, and Peuke: 
who saved the life of A 
ander the Great, and rir 
deserved to be imr 
talized. 


Daippum] Dated by Pliny Ol. 121 = 296 B.c. Works :— 

‘ Perixyomenos,’ i.e. an athlete scraping himself (= apoxyome 
Plin. MV. H. xxxiv. 87. 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

Kallon of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Pau 
12.6). 

Nikandros of Elis, twice victorious in the double foot-race (1 
vi. 16. 5). 

Boedan] Pliny, WV. H. xxxiv. 73, attributes to him a ‘pre 
figure’ (adorans). The so-called ‘Praying Boy’ at Berlin (B1 
Bruckmann 283), if it is not a reproduction of this work, may : 
as an illustration of the type. 

Euthycraten] Besides the works here mentioned, Tatia 
Graec. 52, 53) mentions four female subjects—Anyte of T 
(floruit circ. 300 B.C.), Mnesarchis of Ephesos, Thaliarch 
Argos, and Tavvvxis (so Jahn for Mavrevyxis, an impossible nz 

constantiam] Urlichs and Brunn translate ‘boldness,’ an 
hardly conveyed by the word and inappropriate to the ‘aust: 
genus.’ Bliimner translates ‘perseverance,’ i.e. in details. 
No. 241 (of Lysippos) argutiae ...custoditae in minimis qu 
rebus, and this is probably nearly right, though the parapl 
given in the text may represent the meaning more exactly. 

uenatorem] Kekulé would place a comma before this word 
seek the original in that of the Meleager of the Vatican. But 


| 
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more probable that it should be taken closely with ‘Alexandrum.’ In 
this case we may interpret (1) a single figure in hunting costume, 
or (2) a group of hunters. Urlichs, taking the latter interpretation, 
connects with this ‘equum cum fuscinis,’ a horse carrying either 
(1) forked sticks for the support of the hunting-nets, or (2) three- 
pronged hunting-spears—the word is applied to Poseidon’s trident 
—and ‘canes uenantium.’ 

proelium equestre] No doubt from the wars of Alexander. 
The mounted Alexander in bronze from Herculaneum (Ov. II’, 
Fig. 183) has been referred to this group. 

equum cum fuscinis] See above note on ‘uenatorem.” Jahn 
corrects ‘coquum cum fiscinis,’ a cook with baskets. ‘Genre’ 
figures of this nature exist (Clarac, 879, 2244, 2245). 

Tisicrates] Pliny, WV. H. xxxiv. 89 attributes to him a chariot 
and pair, to which another sculptor, Piston, added a female driver. 

senex Thebanus] Possibly Pindar. 

Demetrius Rex] Demetrios Poliorketes became king 307 B.C., 
and died 283 B.C. 

Peucestes] A member of Alexander’s body-guard, who saved 
his life in the attack on the city of the Malli. 


(b)-EUTYCHIDES. 


Date.—Antioch (v. No. 254) was founded by Seleukos Nikator 
in 300 B.C. . 


254. Paus. vi. 2. 6 Evrv- Eutychides of Sikyon, 
xlins Sixvdvios mapa Avoin- a pupil of Lysippos, made 
mo dedidaypévos .. . Sdpors a statue of Fortune for the 


Tots émt "Opdvtn Téxns émoi- Syrians who live on the 
noev dyadpa, peyadas mapa Orontes, at whose hands it 
Tov émtywpiov éxov Timas. receives great honour. 


From John Malalas, pp. 201 and 276 Bonn, we learn that the 
figure (representing the Fortune of Antioch) was seated ‘above 
the river Orontes’ (émdvw rod ’Opdvrov rorapod). It is reproduced 
by the statuette in the Vatican, 7. W. 1396. 


255. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. ~ Eutychides represented 
78 Eutychides (fecit) Eu- the river Eurotas. Of this 
P 
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rotam, in quo artem ipso 
amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixere. 


/ 
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figure it has often b 
said that art has madi 
more liquid than the ri 
itself. 


An epigram of Philippos (Ath. Pal. ix. 709) on this statue spi 
of the bronze as dSaros typdrepov—more liquid than water. F 
seems to derive his notice from a similar epigram—prob 
terminating with the phrase & réyyny ddaros iyporepay (cp. 


92 4). 


Other works :— 


DIONYsos in the collection of Asinius Pollio (Pliny, /. 


XXXVI. 34). 
Athlete-statue at Olympia :— 


TIMOSTHENES of Elis, victorious in the boys’ foot-race (F 


vi. 2. 6). 


(c) CHARES OF LINDOS. 


256. Plin. V. HY. xxxiv. 
41 Ante omnes autem in 
admiratione fuit Solis co- 
lossus Rhodi, quem fecerat 
Chares Lindius Lysippi 
supra dictidiscipulus; Lxx 
cubitorum altitudinis fuit. 
hoc simulacrum, LVI post 
annum terrae motu pros- 
tratum, sed iacens quoque 
miraculoest. Pauci pollicen 
eius amplectuntur, maiores 
sunt digiti quam pleraeque 
statuae, uasti specus hiant 
defractis membris, spect- 
antur intus magnae molis 


The greatest marve 
all, however. was the ca 
sal figure of the Su 
Rhodes, made by Ch 
of Lindos, a pupil of 
sippos mentioned ab 
This figure was 70 cu 
in height.and after stan 
56 years was overthr 
by an earthquake; 
even as it lies prostrat 
isa marvel, Few men 
embrace its thumb: 
fingers are larger thant 
statues, there are |] 
yawning caverns where 
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saxa, quorum pondere sta- 
biliuerat eum constituens. 
Duodecim annos tradunt 
effectum MCCC  talentis, 
quae contigerant ex ap- 
paratu. regis Demetrii 
relicto morae taedio ob- 
sessae Rhodo. 


2Ir 


limbs have been broken, 
and within them may be 
seen great masses of rock. 
by whose weight the artist 
gave it a firm footing when 
he erected it. The story 
runs that twelve years were 
occupied in its construction, 


for which the artist received 
1,300 talents, produced by 
the sale of Demetrios’ siege- 
train, which the king aban- 
doned when he raised the 
siege of Rhodes through 
disgust at its protraction. 


The siege of Rhodes was raised by Demetrios Poliorketes in 
303 B.C., while the recorded dates of the earthquake range from 
227 B.C. to 222 B.C. The colossus was therefore erected circ. 280 
B.C. There is no foundation for the common belief that it bestrode 
the entrance to the harbour of Rhodes. 

Pliny, VV. H. xxxiv. 44 also mentions a colossal head by Chares, 
dedicated by P. Lentulus Spinther cos. 57 B.C. on the Capitol. 


Other members of the school of Lysippos were :— 

PHANIS, a pupil of Lysippos, to whom Pliny, WV. 7. xxxiv. 80 attri- 
butes one work—' epithyusan’ = émOvoveay, a woman sacrificing. 

XENOKRATES, pupil of Tisikrates, or, according to other accounts, 
of Euthykrates. See Introduction, $ 1. 

KANTHAROS of Sikyon, pupil of Eutychides and father of Alexis, 
enumerated by Pliny, VV. . xxxiv. 50 amongst the pupils of Poly- 
kleitos, by whom we must in this case understand the younger. 
According to Pliny (V. . xxxiv. 85) he was an artist of merit, but 
not of special distinction. 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

Kratinos of Aigeira, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match (Paus. 
vi. 3. 6). 

P2 
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Alexinikos of Elis, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match ( 
vi. 17. 7). 


i 4. OTHER, ARTISTS, 


1. HYPATODOROS AND ARISTOGEITON OF THE] 


Date.—Pliny’s date (Ol. 102 = 372 B.C.) is probably some 
late, since an inscription from Delphi (Léwy ror) uses the Boe 
alphabet, and must therefore be dated early in the fourth cen 
and this is confirmed by the probable date of No. 257 (v. note 


257. Paus. x. 10. 3 7Ay- 
atov 6€ tod tmmov Kal ddd 
3 t f 3 ’ Fs 
avabypata eat ‘Apyetwv, 
© 8 a 3 , 
ot Nyemoves TOV és OnBas 
are : 
dpod ToAuvelkes otparevdv- 
tov, “Adpacrés te Tadaod cal 
Tvdeds Olvéws kal of dmdyovor 
TIpotrov Karaveds ‘Inmdvov 
xat’Eréoxdos 6 “Igtos, ToAv- 
vetkns te Kal ‘Inmopedwv 
adedgpijs "Adpdorov 
’Audtapdov dé Kal appa eyyds 
epeoTnkas 

/ ee! ba Le , 
Bdtwv én ro appar. jvioyds 


Tats" 
ft \ 
memointa. Kat 


te Tay inmwov Kat TO ’Aude- 
apdw kal GddAws Tpoorjxav 
Kata olkxeudtnta* Tedevratos 
d& “AAWepons eorly adrar. 
4. obrot pey Ot) “Yraroddpou 
bes Es y 
kal’ Apuoroyelrovds elou épya, 
kal emoinocay odas, ws adrot 
*Apyeto. A€yovow, and Tis 


Near to the horse 
other offerings of the 
gives, consisting in sta 
of the leaders of the 
pedition which accon 
nied Polyneikes to The 
Adrastos the son of Tal 
and Tydeus the son 
Oineus,and the descend: 
of Proitos, Kapaneus 
son of Hipponous 
Eteoklos the son of Ir 
and Polyneikes and Hig 
medon, Adrastos’ sist 
son; and hard by is 
presented the chariot 
Amphiaraos and Ba 
who has mountedthecha 
and drives the horses,besi 
being otherwise intimat 
associated with Am, 
araos: last of all coi 
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vikns, ftiva éy Oilren ri 
’Apyeta avroi re kal AOnvatwy 
emtxovpot Aaxedatpovious évi- 
Kynoay’ amd 8€ Tod abrob, éuol 
doxety, Epyou kal tovs ’Emcyé- 
vous t7d “EAAnver Kadoupé- 
of ’Apyetou 
kelvrar ydp 5) eixdves Kat 


vous dvéOecay 


tovrwy, SOévedos Kat ’AAk- 
patwv,... éml 8& abrots TIpd- 
a Z *. 
paxos Kal Oé€poavdpos kal 
Alytadgds re cal Acoundns: ev 
péeom b€ Atopndovs xal Tod 
Alytadéws éorly Eiptaros. 
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Alitherses. These are 
works of Hypatodoros and 
Aristogeiton, and were 


made, according to the Ar- 
gives, from the spoils of the 
victory which they and 
their Athenian allies gained 
at Oinoe over the Spartans. 
It was, in my opinion, in 
memory of the same victory 
that the Argives dedicated 
statues of the chieftains 
whom the Greeks call the 
Epigonoi, For their statues 
too stand there. Sthenelos 
and Alkmaion and after 
them Promachos and Ther- 
sandros and Aigialeus and 
Diomedes; and between 
Diomedes and Aigialeus 
stands Euryalos. 


At Delphi. rod immov refers to the ‘ wooden horse’ of Antiphanes, 


No. 173. 


The victory referred to is obscure, but must have been 


gained in the course of the ‘ Corinthian war’ of 392-387 B.C. 
Paus. (viii. 26. 7) attributes to Hypatodoros a colossal bronze 


Athena at Aliphera in Arkadia. 


Polyb. iv. 78 couples with the 


name of H. that of Sostratos, whom Pliny in the chronological table 


dates Ol. 113 = 328 B.C. 


2. BOETHOS OF CARTHAGE. 


Date.—The original of the group representing a boy strangling 
a goose (No. 258) appears to date from the early Hellenistic period. 


258. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
84 Boethi quanquam ar- 


Though Boethos is more 
famous for his work in silver, 
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he is the artist of the boy 
strangling a goose with all 
his might. 


gento melioris infans *ui 
summa*anserem strangulat. 


argento] Boethos was a ‘caelator’ or ropevrns in the narrow 
sense of the word, a worker in repoussé in precious metal. 

infans...anserem strangulat] On copies of this group see 
F. W. 1587, who places it in the Hellenistic period. 

ui summa] The best MS. has sex anno (corr. annis), inferior 
MSS. eximiae. Biicheler detected the fact that ‘ sex’ concealed ‘ui.’ 


259. Paus. v.17. 4 Tla- 
dtov be emixpyooy KdOnrar 
yuuvov mpd tis “Adpodirns: 
BonOos 5€ érdpevoev aro. 


A gilt figure of a nude 
boy is seated before the 
Aphrodite; it is the work 
of Boethos’ chisel. 

Wieseler corr. émixuprov ‘bent,’ and brought this work into con- 
nexion with the existing figures of a boy removing a thorn from 


his foot. See reff. given by Ov. II*. 184. But the evidence for the 
change is slender. 


A statue of Asklepios as a child is ascribed to Boethos in two 
epigrams (Auth. Pal. App. 55, 56). 


3. ARISTODEMOS. 


The 
demos are: 


260. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. works of Aristo- 


86 Aristodemus (fecit) et 
luctatores bigasque cum 
auriga, anus, Seleucum 
regem, habet gratiam suam 
huius quoque doryphorus. 


wrestlers, a 
two-horse chariot with its 
driver, old women, king 
Seleukos; his warrior with 
the spear too has a charm 


of its own. 


anus] Since the best MS. spells the word ‘annus,’ Urlichs 
wishes to construct another artist’s name, but without much 
probability. 

Seleucum regem] Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria 312-281. 
Tatian, ¢. Graec. 55 attributes to A. a portrait of Aesop, to which 
original Brunn would trace the existing portraits. See F. 17.1324. 


APPENDICES 


Nos. 261-271. 


APPENDIX I, 


THE SCHOOLS OF PERGAMON 
AND RHODES. 
1, THE SCHOOL OF PERGAMON. 


Date.—The jfollowing table shows the succession in the Per- 
gamene dynasty :— 





Philetairos Eumenes Attalos 


| 


Eumenes I Attalos I 
(4241 B.C.) (241-197 B.C.) 


Eumenes II 
(196-159 B.C.). 


Of the four artists mentioned by Pliny in No. 261, (1) Phyromachos 
was the maker of a statue taken by Prusias of Bithynia in a war 
with Attalos 1; (2) Antigonos was the object of a controversial 
work of Polemon (v. Introduction, § 1), who flourished 220-170 
B.C.; (3) the name of ...yovos (whether Antigonos or Isigonos 
[Epigonos] is uncertain) appears on inscriptions from monuments 
commemorating the victory of Attalos I over the Gauls (Frinkel, 
Lnschriften von Pergamon 22, 29). Hence the group of artists 
named by Pliny evidently belongs to the reign of Attalos I. The 
same is true of Epigonos (Frankel, Nos. 19, [22 ? 29?] 31, 32) if 
indeed he is to be distinguished from ‘ Isigonos.’ 


261. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. The battles of Attalos 
84 Plures artifices fecere and Eumenes with the 
Attaliet Eumenis adversus Gauls were represented by 
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Gallos proelia, Isigonus, agroup ofartists—Isigo1 

Phyromachus, Stratonicus, Phyromachos, Stratoni 

Antigonus qui uolumina and Antigonos (who - 

condidit de sua arte. the author of works treat 
of his art). 


Attali et, Eumenis] A. is certainly Attalos I, but it is disp 
whether E. is the first or second of that name. It seems clear 
the latter must be meant, although his successes in war do 
appear to have been important, and the inscriptions (Lowy 15, 
Pergamon all refer to the victories of Attalos I over the Gauls 
Antiochos Hierax (the first apparently 241 B.C.; the chrono 
is obscure). 

Isigonus] As this name is not otherwise known, and Pergan 
inscriptions (v. supr.) mention ’Emiyovos (No. 263), it is possible 
this name should be here restored. See note on No. 263. 

Phyromachus] Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 80 mentions a four-h 
chariot driven by Alkibiades as the work of Phyromachos ; whi 
xxxiv. 88 he states that one Nikeratos represented ‘ Alkibi 
and his mother Demarate sacrificing at the kindling of the lan 
It was formerly supposed that these artists worked in the 
century; but 

(1) Phyromachos is shown to have worked at Pergamon by 
261, and by Polyb. xxxvii. 27, Diod. xxxi. 46, who mention an A: 
pios taken from the Nikephorion at Pergamon by Prusias 
Bithynia. 

(2) Nikeratos made a statue dedicated at Delos by one ‘ 
krates to commemorate the victories of Philetairos, brothe 
Eumenes II (Lowy 147), and a Pergamene inscription (Fra 
132) of the reign of Eumenes II is restored [Nixypatos] Evxrn, 
*A@[nvlaios emoinoev, on the authority of Tatian, c. Graec. 53, \ 
in a collection of inscriptions published in 1543 is one 
a portrait of Eumenes at Pergamon by N. (Léwy 496). 

(3) An inscription from Delos (Léwy 118) reads Niky, 
Pupdplaxos *AOnva]ion eroincay. 

It is therefore quite possible that the two works mentioned a 
are to be attributed to these artists, and had reference to Alkibi 
victory at Olympia. (See Bursian, Sitzungsberichte der 
Akad. 1874, 139 ff.) Other works of Nikeratos were :—Por: 
of the Argive poetess Telesilla and of Glaukippe (Tatian, Zoc. 
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Asklepios and Hygieia in the temple of Concord at Rome (Plin. 
NV. H. xxxiv. 80), portraits of athletes, &c. (id. 2. xxxiv. 88). 
Stratonicus] Probably to be identified with a famous silver- 
smith (caelator) mentioned by Plin. V. A. xxxiii. 156, and stated 
by the same author (xxxiv. 90) to have represented ‘ philosophers’ 
and ‘ scopas’—apparently = ox@ras, satyrs or ‘ grotesques.’ 
Antigonus] Identified by v. Wilamowitz with A. of Karystos 


(Introduction, § 1). 


262. Paus. i. 25. 2 mpos 
b€ TO Telxer TO votio Trydv- 
Twy ot wept Opdxnv more Kal 
tov “loOuov ths TadAjvns 
@Knoav, TovTwy Tov Aeyspevov 
paxnv mpos 
*Auacévas “AOnvaiwy, cat rd 
Mapadaut tpds Myjdovs epyor, 


mOAEOV, Kal 


cat Tadarév thy ev Muoia 
pOopav "Atrados, 
8cov ye S00 THX Gv ExacTov. 


> i 
aveOnKev 


Close to the southern 
wall is to be seen the ‘war 
ofthe Giants,’ as it is called 
(they at one time inhabited 
Thrace and the isthmus of 
Pallene), and the battle of 
the Athenians against the 
Amazons, and the battle 
with the Persians at Mara- 
thon, and the destruction 
of the Gaulsin Mysia. All 
these were dedicated by 
Attalos, and each figure is 
about two cubits in height. 


7 re(xe] Of the Akropolis at Athens. 


On existing figures from these groups see Ov. II*. 234 ff, A. W. 
1403-1411. The question whether these are originals (so the 
authorities quoted above) or copies from bronze (so Milchhéfer 
and S. Reinach (Rev. Arch. 1889, 18) is a very doubtful one. 
Plutarch (Azzon. 60) records that a figure of Dionysos from the 
Gigantomachia was blown down by a storm and fell over the south 
wall of the Akropolis. This seems more likely in the case of 
a bronze. 


263. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
88 Epigonus omnia fere 
praedicta imitatus praecessit 
in tubicine et matri inter- 


Epigonos followed his 
predecessors in most of the 
subjects which Ihavenamed, 
and surpassed them with 
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fectae infante miserabiliter his trumpeter and his inf 
blandiente. pitiably engaged in care 
ing its murdered mothe: 


praedicta] The passage comes from the list of those 
eiusdem generis opera fecerunt’—usually portraits of athle 
‘philosophers,’ &c. 

tubicine...blandiente] Ulrichs conjectured that ‘tubic 
referred to the Dying Gaul of the Capitol (7. W. 1412), be: 
whom lies a horn (‘liticen’ would have been a more cor 
translation of aadmuyxrns (Urlichs) or xepavAns (Reinach)). Mich 
(Jahrb. 1893, p. 119 ff.) identified the group of mother and c 
with the Amazon (from the group described in No. 262) at Na’ 
(fF. W. 1411), which is grouped with an infant in early descript: 
and a sixteenth-century drawing. Petersen has shown, howe 
(Rom. Mitth. 1893, p. 261 ff.), that the child was the work of 
early restorer, afterwards removed. Moreover, Amazons are n¢ 
represented as mothers. S. Reinach (Revue des Etudes Grecg 
1894, p. 37 ff.) suggests that a group of a Gaudish mother and c. 
formed part of the series represented by the Dying Gaul and 
so-called ‘ Arria and Paetus’ (7. W. 1413). 

The inscriptions of Epigonos (v. supr.) all point to the reigi 
Attalos I. 


264. Ampel.Lib. Memor. At Pergamon there i 
viii. 14 Pergamo ara mar- great altar of marble 40 
morea magna, alta pedes in height, with colo: 
quadraginta cum maximis_ sculptures; it contains 
sculpturis ; continet autem battle of the Giants. 
gigantomachiam. 


Discovered by the German excavators 1878-1883. The insc 
tions (Frankel 70-84) give the artists’ names Gedppyros ['Op]é 
[Ato]yvor[adys] (?) [Mevexp]drns (?), and point to the reign 
Eumenes II, the greatest builder among the kings of Pergan 
On the reliefs, (1) Gigantomachy, on the outer face of the ; 
structure, (2) story of Telephos, inside the colonnade, the f 
ments of which are now at Berlin, see Ov. II‘. 261 ff. and referer 
(especially Brunn, Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 188: 
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2. THE SCHOOL OF RHODES. 


A number of artists’ signatures (Léwy 159-205) have been found 


on the island of Rhodes. 


Hiller v. Gartringen (Jahrd. 1894, p. 23 


ff.) has shown that these fall into two groups, (1) belonging to the 
latter part of the third and earlier part of the second century B.C. 
This period closes with the political decline of Rhodes after 168 
B.C.; (2) belonging to the first quarter of the first century B.C. 
The literary notices of Rhodian art are scanty. 


(a) THE SCULPTORS OF THE LAOKOON. 


265. Plin. V. A. xxxvi. 
37 Nec deinde multo plu- 


rium fama est, quorundam | 


claritati in operibus eximiis 
obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat 
gloriam nec plures pariter 
nuncupari possunt, sicut in 
Laocoonte qui est in Titi 
imperatoris domo, opus 
omnibus et picturae et statu- 
ariae artis praeferendum. 
Ex uno lapide eum ac li- 
beros draconumque mira- 
biles nexus de consilii 
sententia fecere summi 
artifices Agesander et Poly- 
dorus et Athenodorus 
Rhodii. 


There are many more 
whose fame is not preserved. 
In some cases the glory of 
the finest works is obscured 
by the number of theartists, 
since no one of them can 
monopolise the credit nor 
can the names of more than 
onebe handed down. This is 
the case with the Laokoon, 
which stands in the palace 
of the Imperator Titus, a 
work to be preferred to all 
that the arts of painting and 
sculpture have produced. 
Out of one block of stone 
the consummate artists 
Hagesandros,Polydorosand 
Athenodoros of Rhodes 
fashioned Laokoon, his sons, 
and snakes marvellously en- 
twined about them, after 
deliberation among them- 
selves. 
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On the Laokoon v. Ov. II‘. 296 ff. and reff., #. W. 1422. 

in Titi imperatoris ... domo] The Laokoon was discovere 
1506 A.D., zo¢ in the spot which tradition points out (in the Ther 
of Titus), but in the ‘Sette Sale,’ corresponding to the Palac 
Titus. 

ex uno lapide] The Laokoon is constructed of six blocks, 
the joins are so carefully concealed that even Michael An 
could only detect three, and Pliny’s account was no doubt popu. 
current in his time. Cp. No. 266. 

de consilii sententia] Those who uphold a late date for 
Laokoon maintain that these words mean ‘by a decree of 
Emperor’s cabinet,’ although no historical ground or occasion ca 
alleged. The phrase is however a common one, especially with wr 
of the Silver Age, in applied uses (cp. Sen. £¢. vii. 5. 11 quid 
honeste fit, una uirtus facit, sed ex consilil sententia ; quod aute1 
omnibus uirtutibus comprobatur ... optabile est) and woul 
quite appropriate in a rhetorical passage such as the present. T 
is therefore no necessity to seek an explanation in ‘the Sov) 
Rhodes’ (Jahn) or ‘the friends of the artists’ (Mommsen). 

Agesander et Polydorus et Athenodorus] The inscriptio: 
Athenodoros are published in facsimile by Forster, /ahrd. 1 
p. 191 ff., and treated by Hiller v. Gartringen (/oc. c7¢.), who sl 
that they are contemporaneous with an inscription in w 
L. Licinius Murena Imp. (82 B.C.) and (possibly) Sulla are 1 
tioned. They therefore belong to group (2). The three ai 
may have been brothers, or Hagesandros may be the father of 
others. Plin. M. A. xxxiv. 86 attributes to him portrait 
“feminae nobiles.’ 


(b) THE SCULPTORS OF THE FARNESE BULL. 


Date.—Hiller v. Gartringen (4th. Mitth. 1894, 37 ff.) publ: 
an inscription from Magnesia on the Maeander which 1 
*Arro\A@uos | Tavpiocxov |Tpaddavos | mole, and dates from the: 
imperial period. If the father of the artist be identified 
the sculptor of the bull, that work must be dated somewhat 
than the Laokoon,. 


266. Plin. V. A. xxxii.  Asinius Pollio with c 
33 Pollio Asinius, ut fuit acteristic keenness and 
acris uehementiae, sic quo- termination resolved tha 
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que spectari monumenta 
sua uoluit. In his sunt... 
Hermerotes Taurisci, non 
caelatoris illius sed Tral- 
liani . .. 34 Zethus et 
Amphion ac Dirce et taurus 
uinculumque ex eodem 
lapide, a Rhodo aduecta 
opera Apollonii et Taurisci. 
Parentum hi certamen de se 
fecere, Menecraten uideri 
professi, sed esse naturalem 
Artemidorum. 


gallery should be an object 
of generalinterest. Init stand 
the Hermerotes of Tauris- 
kos, not the silversmith but 
the sculptor of Tralles, also 
Zethos, Amphion, Dirke, 
the bull and the rope —all 
made from one block of 
marble, and _ transported 
from Rhodes, the work of 
Apollonios and Tauriskos. 
These artists occasioned a 
rivalry of parents, for they 
declared that Menekrates 
was nominally, but Artemi- 
doros really, their father. 


On this group, discovered in 1456 in the Thermae of Caracalla 
see Ov. II*. Bk. v. c. 3 and reff., A. W. 1402. 


Hermerotes] Busts with double heads—Hermes on the one 


face, Eros on the other. 


Cp. Hermathena. 


Taurisci] On Tauriskos as a painter v. Brunn, XK. G. II? 193, 


I? 330. 


parentum hi certamen] This is merely a rhetorical way of 
expressing the fact that their adoptive father’s name was Mene- 


krates. 


The signature would run:—’AmodAanos Kal Tavpicoxos 


, 2 Cs 
*Aprepdapov, Kad’ tobeciay dé Mevexpdrovs, Tpaddavoi émoincay. 


(c) ARISTONIDAS, 


Date.—The inscription of his son Mnasitimos (Léwy 197) 
belongs to the earlier group mentioned above. 


267. Plin. V. AH. xxxiv. 


140 Aristonidas 


The artist Aristonidas, 


artifex desiring to represent the 


cum exprimere uellet Atha- madness of Athamas giving 
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mantis furorem Learcho 
filio praecipitato residentem 
paenitentia, aes ferrumque 
miscuit ut robigine eius per 
nitorem aeris relucente ex- 
primeretur uerecundiae 
rubor. Hoc signum exstat 
hodie Rhodi. 


way to remorse after he. 
hurled his son Learc 
from the rocks. mixed i 
with copper, in order t 
the iron rust might sufi 
the brightness of the cop 
and portray the blush 
shame. This statue is : 
to be seen at Rhodes. 


Athamantis furorem] A. was visited by Hera with mad: 


and murdered his son Learchos. 


aes ferrumque miscuit] The story can scarcely be true, as 
amalgamation of the metals would be a matter of great diffici 
nor would it produce the desired effect. Cp. No. 225 for a sin 


story. 


APPENDIX II. 


DAMOPHON OF MESSENE. 


Date.—Since D. worked mainly at Messene and Megalopolis, it 
was formerly supposed that he lived in the fourth century B.c., 
when the first-named city was restored and the second founded by 


Epameinondas (371 B.C.). 


Fragments of the works described in 


No. 271 were, however, discovered at Lykosura in Arkadia in 1889 
(see Kavvadias, Fouzlles de Lycosura, 1893, Part 1). Dérpfeld (Azz. 
Mitth., 1893, 219 ff.) considers that the temple to which they 
belonged was erected not earlier than cent. II-I B.c., and others 
(especially Robert) attribute the sculptures on grounds of style to 
the Roman period. Kavvadias defends the earlier date. 


268. Paus. iv. 31.6 Meo- 
onviois b& év TH dyopad..- 
éorly . . . o8 pddtota Aéiov 
Tomoacba prnunv, a&yadpa 
Mnrpos OcGv, AlOov Tlaptov, 
Aapopayros b& Epyov, ds Kab 
tov Ala év ’Odupmia, d.eoTn- 
KOTos 75 TOO €A€@avTos, cuv- 
Nppocey és TO axpiBéoraroy 
.. « 9. Aapopdrros b€ éort 
Tovrov Kai Aadpia kadoupevn 
mapa Meoonviow . .. 10. 
mrciora 5€ oir Kal Beas 
pdduota d£a tod “AckAnmod 


The most remarkable 
work in the market-place 
of Messene is an image of 
the Mother of the Gods, 
of Parian marble, the work 
of Damophon. who restored 
the Zeus at Olympia with 
the greatest possible pre- 
cision when the seams of 
the ivory opened. This 
Damophon also made the 
statue of Artemis, called 
Laphria, for the Messeni- 
ans. The most numerous 
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mapexerat TO tepdv. Xwpls wey 
yap tod Ocod Kal rdv Taidwy 
dydhpara, xapls 8& 
’AndAAwvos Kat Movaév kal 
“Hpaxdéous, Tddus te 7) On- 
Batov xal ’Erapevdvdas 6 
TloAdpvidos, Téxy Te Kal ”Ap- 
Ta pey dy 


\ 
éotly 


Teuts Pwoddpos. 
Tod AlOov Aapodpdvtos ds 
eipydcato’ Meconviwy dé dre 
‘\ na y > f 

by) Totroy addov ye ovdéva 
Aeyou Toimoavta aéiws oda 
H 88 


*Eapewvevoou ék 


dyadpata* eixov Tob 

4 / 
odypov Té 
adXov, ov 


€oTt, Kal &pyov 


ToUTOU. 
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and remarkable of th 
works of art are to be fou 
in the Sanctuary of Ask 
pios. In one part sta 
images of the god and | 
children, in another th« 
of Apollo. the Muses, a 
Herakles,thecity of Theb 
and Epameinondas, the s 
of Polymnis, besides Fi 
tune and Artemis of 1 
Dawn. The marble stati 
are the work of Damoph 
—who, so far as I know, v 
the only Messenian sculp' 
of repute—while the p 
trait of Epameinondas is 
iron, and is the work oi 
different artist. 


4 Aadpia kadoupévn] Probably represented on coins of Messe 


Num. Comm. P. iii. 
cp. No. 71. 


269. Paus. vii. 23. 5 Al- 
yretor O& EideOvlas lepdv 
€or apxatov, kal  Elve.- 
Ovia és dxpovs éx Kedadis 
Tovs Tébas Updopare KexdAvT- 
Tat AenT@, Edavoyv TRV Tpoc- 
daov Te kal xeipey Akpwv cat 
modeév' 6. tadra 8 rod Tev- 
tehnolov AtOov memoinrar Kal 
Tats xepot TH pev es evOd ex- 


For the scheme associated with this t 


At Aigion there is 
ancient precinct of Eil 
thuia; the image of 1 
goddess is clothed fr 
head to foot in a fine wov 
garment, and is made 
wood, except the fa 
hands, and feet, which : 
of Pentelic marble; c 
hand is extended, while 1 


DAMOPHON 


rérarat, TH de dvexer dddas. .. 
Epyov d& ToS Meoonvlov Aa- 
popévrés éot. dO dyadya 
7. tis EidevOvias od paxpav 
’AckArnmiod Té éote Téuevos 
kal dydApata “Yytelas Kal 
*"Ackdnmiod. tauBetov d& émt 
T@ BAOpw Tov Mecorrroy Aa- 
poparta civat tov eipyacjevoy 
gyoty. 
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other holds torches. The 
image is the work of Damo- 
phon of Messene. Not far 
from this Eileithuia is a 
precinct of Asklepios, con- 
taining images of Hygieia 
and Asklepios. On the 
base is inscribed an iambic 
verse, which states that 
Damophon of Messene 
wrought them. 


8a5as] MSS. read dada, but the plural is used in the mythological 
explanation which follows in the text of Paus., and on the coins of 
Aigion, which seem to reproduce this work (um. Comm. R. vi, 
vii), the goddess holds ¢wo torches. 

“Yyvelas kat “AckAynmot] Perhaps represented on the coins of 


Aigion, Mum. Comm. R. ix-xi. 


270. Paus. viii. 31. 1 76 
8 érepov wépas Tis oToas 
mapéxeTar Td Tpds HALov dvc- 
pov mepiBoroy OeGv tepdv 
TOV peydhov. .. eTeipyarpEevot 
d€ él TUmwY mpd Tis éoddou 
™ pev ”“Aprewis, TH O& "AoKdy- 
muds éari kal “Yyvela, 2. Ocal 
d& ai peyddar Anuyrnp pev 


AlOov 81d dons, ) Se Vdrerpa 


Ta éoOfros eéxdpeva EFddov 
menoinray peyefos b& €éxa- 
répas mévte Tov Kal déka elol 
médes. TA Oe dydApara { Aauo- 
gov 6 Meconjvios) Kat mpd 
aitaév Képas émoinoey ov pe- 


At the opposite or west- 
ern end of the colonnade is 
an enclosure sacred to the 
great Goddesses. Before 
the entry are represented 
in relief on the one side 
Artemis, on the other As- 
klepios and Hygieia. Of 
the great Goddesses, De- 
meter is made entirely of 
marble, while the Saviour, 
so far as her garments are 
concerned, is of wood; each 
figure is, I suppose, about 
fifteen feet in height. Da- 
mophon of Messene made 
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n / 
yddas, év xitGol re KabjKovow 
és odupd, kal dv0Gv dvarAewy 
€ L L 9 NS 
éxarépa Tadapov ent TH KEpaAn 
éper’ elvat 8& Ovyarépes Tod 
Aapodévros A€yovtat’ Tots 
dé énavdyovow és Td Oerdtepov 
doxet opas "AOnvay re eivar 

\ 
kat “Aprewiy tad GvOn pera 
ths Tepoepovys ovAdeyotoas. 
3. éore de Kal “HpaxaAfjs mapa 

na , ta f 
T™ Anuntpt péyeOos partora 
nijxvyv’ todrov tov “Hpaxdjy 
eivat Tv "[dalwy Kadovpéveav 
AaxttAwy Ovopakpirds now 

2 a ss a Ss 
éy Tots émect’ Ketras d@ Tpd- 
mea eumpooden, enetpyacpevar 

5529! 2th SN a fe ee 
te ém avrTy dvo Te elon ‘Qpat, 
\ w rad t \ 
kal éyov Tay otipiyya kal 
’AmddAav Kibaplwy. Ears de 
Kal émiypappa em adrots, etvar 
opas OcGy Tov TpeTaV. 4. 
metoinvra dé ént ty tpaméG 
7 n Tpanegy 
kal Niupa’ Néda pev Ala 

, on td 
pepovea ért vimov Tatda, ’Av- 
Opaxia 8& viudn tov ’Apxa- 
duxGv Kat atrn dada exovcd 
éoruy, “Ayve d& Th pev vdplar, 
> \ Oe N, ‘si 
éy O€ Ty érépa xeupl piddnv 
"Apxippons b& kal Muprwécons 

x 
cloly ddpla Ta ophuara, kat 
Ydwp dndev am attdav xdret- 
ow. .. 5. €ote 5& evtds Tod 
TepiBddov TOY peydrwv Ocdv 
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the statues, as well as t 
small female figures whi 
stand before them, cloth 
in tunics reaching to t 
ankles, and bear each 
basket full of flowers « 
her head. They are sa 
to be the daughters of D 
mophon; but those w 
refer them toa divine orig 
believe that they repr 
sent Athena and Arten 
gathering flowers with Pe 
sephone. Beside Demet 
stands Herakles, about 
cubit in height; this H 
rakles is stated by Onom 
kritos, in his poems, to 
one of the so-called Idai 
Daktyloi. Before the 
stands a table, on whi 
are wrought in relief t 
Seasons, Pan holding a pij 
and Apollo playing t 
lyre. There is an inscri 
tion relating to them, whi 
states that they are among 
the first of the go 
Nymphs are also rep: 
sented on the table; the 
is Neda carrying the infé 
Zeus, and Anthrakia, a 
an Arkadian nymph, ho. 


DAMOPHON OF MESSENE 


kat “Adpodirns iepdv' . . 6. 
dyddpata 8 év 76 vad Aayo- 
Gv énolncev, “Epuijy &Aov 
kat "Adpodirns Edavov' kal 
tatrns xeipés efor AlOov Kal 
mpdcwndy Te Kal dxpor mddes. 
THY 8e 
Maxavirw . 


emixAnow TH dew 


. . evto. 


At Megalopolis. 
cp. No. 216. 
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ing a torch, and Hagno 
with a pitcher in one hand 
and a bowl in the other; 
there is Archirroe, too, and 
Myrtoessa, each of whom 
bears a pitcher, from which 
water, no doubt, is supposed 
to be flowing. There is 
also a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite within the precinct of 
the great Goddesses. Da- 
mophon made the images 
in the temple; there is a 
Hermes of wood, and a 
wooden image of Aphro- 
dite, which also has hands, 
face, and feet of marble. 
The goddess received the 
surname of Machanitis. 


For akrolithic sculpture in the fourth century, 


Zetepa] The Arkadian appellation of Persephone. 


271. Paus. viii. 37. 1 dad 
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atta Ta dydApara, Aéorowva 


Aeoroivns . 


kat 7 Anunrnp te kal 6 Opdvos 

év & KabéCovrat, kal 16 bnd- 

Onpa 76 td Tots wooly éoru 
4 x 

évds 6polws AiPov' Kal ore 
n SN ae 35) fel EA cu 

TOY emt TH EcOATL OVTE O7TTOTE 


The sanctuary of De- 
spoina is four stades distant 
from Akakesion. The 
images of the goddesses 
themselves, Despoina and 
Demeter, and the throne 
whereon they are seated, 
and the footstool beneath 
their feet, are all of one 
block ; and no part of the 
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te: a 4 2 * 
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€ / EA * J 
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> N tal A a 
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decoration, either of their 
garments, or of the throne 
itself, is made of a separate 
block, or fastened with 
clamp or solder, but the 
whole is one block. This 
block was not imported, 
but (as they say) they found 
it by digging a hole within 
the precinct at a spot indi- 
cated by a vision. Each of 
the images is about equal in 
size to that of the Great 
Mother at Athens; they 
also are the work of Damo- 
phon. Demeter bears a 
torch in her right hand, 
while she has laid the left on 
Despoina; Despoina bears 
a sceptre and ‘ cista,’ as it is 
called, in her lap; with one 
hand—the right—she holds 
the ‘cista.’ On each side 
of the throne is a figure ; 
beside Demeter stands Ar- 
temis, clad in a deer-skin, 
with a quiver on her 
shoulder ; in one hand she 
holds a torch, in the other 
two snakes; beside Artemis 
lies a bitch, like those used 
in hunting. Close to the 
image of Despoina stands 
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Aécroway md rod ’ Avdrov, 
kal eivat Tov Titdvey Kadov- 
i Si ~ ” 
Mev@yv Kal TOV “AvvTov . 
%, x > -, 
6.... Td 8& és Kodpnras, 
otro. yap b16 TGv ayaApdrwv 
fg \ Sa 2 4 
metolnvrat, Kal ta és Kopi- 
Bavras éretpyacpévovs emt Tod 
! 
Bapov Ta es rovTous 
Tapins emoTdpevos. 
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Anytos, attired as a warrior 
in full armour ; the attend- 
ants of the temple say that 
Despoina was reared by 
Anytos, and that he is of 
the number of the Titans, 
as they are called. The 
legends of the Kouretes, 
who are represented be- 
neath the images, and of 
the Korybantes, who are 
wrought in relief on the 
base, I omit, although I 
know them. 


ts Myntpés] By Agorakritos, No. 136 ad jin. 


The temple described was discovered (at Lykosura in Arkadia) 
in 1889. The sculptures preserved, including the heads of Demeter, 
Artemis, and Anytos, are published by Kavvadias (Foudlles de 


Lycosura, Athens, 1893). 


See also Ov. II*. 487 ff. 


THE END. 
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